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PREFATORY NOTE 

Here may be repeated in sightly altered words what was said 
in the Prefatory Note to the volume on Socialism. Simultane- 
ously with the present volume are published two others, the said 
work on Sociaiistn, and one entitl«l The Climax of CiviUsation. 
The three form a series, of which this is the third volume. The 
Climcx of CivilisatioH is the introductory Part, and the Preface 
to it explains the connection of the three and the reason for sep- 
arating them. The connection of the three, and especially of this 
volume with the volume on Socialism, is also frequently alluded 
to in the course of the following pages, and the references back 
to those volumes are marked merely as to vols. i. and iL respec- 
tively. Yet this volume constitutes a work by itself, which the 
reader can understand without reading either of the others. 
Still, his comprehension of the argument running through it 
would be ttnproved by consultation at least with the introductoiy 
volume. The present book is complementary to Hiat on Social- 
ism, as no student can have a full grasp of all the tendencies 
and bearings of socialism without knowledge of the feministic 
teachings which are its consummation. That feminism may be 
advocated without socialism — without the whole of whidi it 
is a part, — and woman suffrage be supported similarly without 
the rest of feminism, is only an illustration of the fact that con- 
sistency is not a necessary ingredient in the human mind. As 
feminism simply is sometimes advocated alone, it may here be 
criticised in a work standing by itself. Within this volume the 
two chapters on woman suffrage may also be regarded as forming 
a treatise complete in itself. 
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FEMINISM 

CHAPTER I. 

THE WOMAN HOVEHENT AND itS HISTORY 

The socialist movement always includes the woman movement, 
or what to-day is called feminism ; > and the socialists are almost 
unanimous in advocating one of the necessary implications of fem- 
inism, woman suffrage.* But f^oinism, by stopping short, does 
not go so far as socialism, and may be satisfied before that is at' 
tained, sobk feminists and many suffragists even being anti-social- 
ists, regardless of consistency. It is an offshoot — branch m 
twig — that is growing by itself. As such, it may be contrasted 
with socialism, with which it has many points of analogy. 

As socialism is a demand for equality of the poor with the rich, 
so femintsim is a demand for'equality of women with men. They 
have in common that they both sedc excessive equality, with the 
difference that the one reaches out for complete equality of prop- 
erty, the other for complete equality of the sexes.' They both 
^late nature ; for the one is contrary to the natural constitution 

t LItr Bratia-GIivcld: Ttie womm qncitloD ii odIt a nan of the bocUI queidon, 
PrnmlTOft *%dSociaUrmokratii. Berlin, iS9« p. 3. Cf. laabeUa O. Ford, Woman 
and Sodium, London, 11304 ^publiahed 1^ the Independent Labour, PartF). 

1 Tbere are -ntj few eicntiana. Erneit Belfort Bax la tbe only prominent wcialin 
ttho ia int«naticallT oppoied to womia anffrage: ih tbe esuyi on ' Tbe ' Monitroul 
RHimeiit' of Womaiibwd." "Some Current FilIacleB of tbe Woman Queilion," 
" Femioion fai e xlt e a ato," in bit Biiayt in SocvUim Old and Nrm. London, igo6, also 
hia Th* Lrtal S^jtcHgn of Urn, looS, and Tkt Frond of Fimtnitm. 1913. Gron- 
iDod oppoari womati aoffrage at leaM ui Ibe preaent ri^me, Thi Ntw Economy, iie-jo, 
3^; tiou^ other* twAtt tike tbe new of Hillquit. that ji {s a " tnniHional demsnd >' 
preCfaelT moat needed now, SociaUjm m Thtory and Pt 



.... --_. ct. U'- ' 

ate now aa one for it, in Europe tbere ia some holdinE hac 
In the Gotfaa PTOrramme only bv implication, in tbe Erf u 



iniTcraal auffrage without discriminatioD of a 

cauae of fear ila ado[^tion would net further the cauae, eipeeially in Catbolic countriea, 
BKb aa Belgium, wfaere the influence of the priciti would be adverBe, Yet the demand 
waa re-inaeited at the Intematiotial Socialut Congreaa at Stuttgart in 1907. 

tFeniniani u ddned bj Teresa BillingtoD-GrelH aa "a movement leeking tbe re- 
Oixaniaation of tbe world upon a baiii of aac-HjuaUty ia all human relations-, a move, 
ment which would reject every differentiation between indi*iduala upon the ground of 
•ex, wonid •boBA au aes-firiTilegea and aex-burdena. and would aCrive to aet up the 
lecofnition of the comtnon btunaDity of woman and man aa tbe foundation of law and 
cuatoni," Pr m lnbm and Foiaict, Cnrtentpararr Review, Not., i^ii, p. 694. AccDrdlng 
to W. L. George, feminiata " propoae to identify abaolntely the condiuont of the Mxet, 
Ftminia IntnMoni, AtlutiG Montblr, Dec., 191], p. 711. 
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of society, and the other to the natural constitution of the human 
body. They both aim at emancipation, as it is termed, or the free- 
ing from bondage, — the one of working people, the other of 
women/ these latter desiring to break down all discriminations 
and barriers tt^t hem in the female sex ; * and while socialism 
excites class-consciousness and stirs up class-antagonism, fem- 
inism excites sex-consciousness and stirs up sex-antagonism, and 
places reliance on sex-loyalty.* "their advocates have a confused 
notion of justice, in whose name they demand their " rights," and 
because of which they think their claims so self-evident that they 
must speedily be achieved in this age of enlightenment, the fem- 
inists, as well as the socialists having at first had great expecta- 
tions.' Moreover, as we know, evils develop in advanced civilis- 
ations, such as lack of self-employment and homelessness, that 
give rise alike to socialism and to feminism. There is, therefore, 
m each case, a real problem — in the one, to restore to the 
majori^ of men the means of employing themselves; in the other, 
' to restore to women labour at home in the midst of dieir children. 
Only as the equalisation of weak men with strong men is not the 
proper solution of the labour problem, as we have seen, so, as 
we shall see, the equalisation of women with men is not the proper 

* Annie BeunI: "We mom to tet women fr*e," Tkt Political Smtiu of Wimin 
(undated, apparmtlT between 1870 and 1880), p, 16. LUt Braun: "The Woman 
movenient t" «t lUelf the aim to free »U women from eeooomic alaTCr? through in- 
dependent worlt. Du Ffautnfragt, Leipiis, 1901, p. 193. Ethel (Mra. P.) Snowden! 

The chief purpoie of feminini ... 11 the schierement of freedom for womanhood 
and iti equaiit)' of opportuoitr with manhood," Tht Ftmitiitt Movimnt, London, 1913. 
p. u, cf. 146. 358. Eluabelh S. Cheaaer: ''Women are alriying for ecoDOmic, lefaT, 
and aeiual independence," Woman, Uorriagi and itntlurkcod. New York ed.. 1913. p. 

» Mauri™ Pannelee: " The term ' feminiim ',..._ Menu to be uaed ai 



" What Wemti, Want, 



bua of Kx and for_pladn|| ho- entirely or Mfar aa poHihle on an equality with man," 
tiu Econemtc Hani of Fttrunitm, Annali of the Xmer Aead of^P""' —' s~—l 
Science, No». loi^, p, iB. Mra. Bealriie Forbea-Robertion Hkle: 
■tniggle ... to buns about the remonl of all artificial barrien to tbe 

morar and economic development of the female half of the race," Wk^ 

New York, 1914, p. J. Yel throughout thU work the autboreia nowhere Jnqaire 
bariiera are artificial ud what natuial. She aeemi to think them all arimciaL Sbe 
might haie anawered her title more quickly with the words of another, an ultra, fem- 

eveirthing," Floyd Dell (Uiia Dora Maraden)," WoJ^ m lVo^ld"Build^i,'aS:^, 
iSii, p. SI. Cf. JuTenal'a "nil non permittit roulier iibi," VI. 457. 

aFemmiam " U advocated by women of every clau who hare an inatinct of tx- 
kwalty," and women are now " learning aci-loyalty," agyi Mrs. Hale, op. ciL, 3, 13. 
She adda that they matt be woman^onicioua, and clasa-unconscioui, 90, Tbii lait 
requirement bringa feminian into conflict with •odaliam, which enioini eluKOQicious- 
ncBL T^ia oppoaitiDn ia not mnch fell in England and America, where feminiam i> the 
atronger ol the two, but ia pronounced ia Gefmany, where aocialiini ia the itronger, and 
there women of the npper and of the lower claaaea hiTc aeparate ornniiatiana. But 
the ultimate goal ii harmonioui, the on^ aiming at the mppreagion of claaaea, and the 
other at the obliterstlaii of the lexeB, while meanwhile both clai ' 



antagonism may be employed as n.^^^^ 

7 " We fully believed," aaid ihe Rev. Ura. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, " m loon at 
we saw that woman'* auflrage naa right, erery one would aoon aee the aame thing, 
and Ijat in » year or two, at funheat. It would !» granted," quoted by Hn, Mary Put- 
nam Jacob^ Comma* Stiue afplud to tin Woman Qniilion, New York, iSm, p. e. 
Cf. Ida H. Harper, TA. Ltf. a,/ Work of Sntan B. £,lhany/l ^ ^ ^' "^ * 
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ITS HISTORY 5 

solution of the sex problem, the latter su^^estion being as imprac- 
ticable as the former, and even more so; and the advocates of 
these solutions resemble each other in their lack of seriousness in 
adapting means to ends and of foresight as to consequences, like 
children pUying with fire — and both expect, with equal light- 
hearted optimism, to reduce work to pla^ in a happy world of 
calm and concord, with " equality of enjoyment." Indeed, the 
remedies offered in both cases are exactly the opposite of what 
they ought to be, having the tendency to increase the evils they 
are intended to cure. The social conditions proffered as such 
remedies have, in fact, both existed in primitive times, as com- 
munism and the so-called matriarchate ; 4Mit those times were the 
long-drawn-out and almost stationary periods of savagery and 
barbarism, prior to civilisation, which began after they were 
superseded, the one by private property, the other by male su- 
premacy, and which will probably end if they be brought back. 
Both have likewise in historical times been imperfectly tried, 
and both have failed lamentably. Attempts at botii have always 
attended the decline of civilisations. 

Feminism is not new, any more than socialbm. The modem 
movement, with its elaborated doctrine, is a product of the peace 
and prosperity of the nmeteenth century ; but the movement, with- 
out the complete doctrine, had appeared long before. The literal 
emancipation of women, or the taking of them out from under the 
hand (the manus) of their husbands, took place, at first by the aid 
of legal fictions, m RiMne, as it rose in the cycle of its civilisation 
toward the point we have reached in ours. Women then enjoyed 
the freedom of owning the property bequeathed to them by their 
parents or acquired by their own efforts or speculations. Their 
indirect infiuence on legislation in effecting the repeal of the 
Oppian law against luxury, by thronging the streets and besieging 
the doors of the opposing tribunes, was but a flash in the pan. 
The Voconian law only forbade men to leave property to women 
outside their families. The serious and deleterious influence of 
women on politics, as we have seen, became noticeable toward 
the end of the republic, and continued under the empire. An- 
ciently, when a woman had appeared in the forum to plead her 
own case, the affair seemed so monstrous as to require the oracle 
to be consulted.* In the first century b. c. women were admitted 
to practise as lawyers, till the intemperate conduct of a certain 
Caia Afrania caused them to be excluded.* In the Grecian sec- 

■ Plutarch, CMntaruoH of Vhmo and LycurgHM. 

*DitTH, III. i. I. I 5; Valeriua Maicim<is,VlII. lU. 1 — Soon after die opening of 
the bar to WDinni in one of our weilcm Statci m enraged (cmalt lawrer threir a fUia 
of wua io At face of the preaidiac jodge: bnt without ■ (iaiilar reMlt. 
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6 FEMINISM 

tion of the empire one of the last philosophers and public lee- 
turers was the woman Hypatia, ^ho dissuaded a wooer by dis- 
gusting him, and whom the Oiristians murdered. From then, 
through the dark and middle ages, during which women were 
again reduced to a. subordinate position in the family, though not 
to the same extent as in early antiquity, it is a considerable jump 
to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when in Italy, again 
degenerate, some learned women, whom Erasmus admired," once 
more disputed with men and lectured in the tmiversities, and 
among the race of monarchs, verging toward decline of power, 
women again became prominent as queens and regents, against 
whom John Knox wrote his Firjt Blast Against the Monstrous 
Regiment of Women." \ 

It was the long civil wars at the end of the Roman republic 
that gave their emancipation to the women, though it was the 
long peace of the empire that recognised and consolidated their 
quasi independence. It is during revolutions that women come to 
the front, but in the clash of arms they are soon driven to the rear, 
only to push forward again after the restoration of peace. Their 
own excesses have sometimes been the cause of their repression. 
Thus in the English civil war the women of London petitioned 
the House of Commons in 1641, 1643, and 1649, at first humbly 
and were politely answered, and at last scoidingly and tumul- 
tuously and were rudely told to go home and mind their own 
business. ^^ In our revolution so much moderation and decorum 
were observed that little room was offered for women to inter- 
fere; yet principles were established the indefiniteness of whose 
terms admitted of perversion, and as men refused obedience to the 
British parliament, women somehow found therein reason for re- 
fusing obedience to their husbands, and the word " obey " was 
razed from the marriage service of some of the reformed 
churches,'^ From principles ieamt here of the equality of man- 

«a In bis colloqur Abbotit it £r«dtlir. But Erannni wai In no meant tbe feminist 
that Vance Thompion in bi> recent book. Woman, New York, 1917, oould make bim 
out ID bare been. He wrote a skit {the colloquy SmaMui) in which he represented 

■imilar abiurditiei and putting forth gome ridiculous pietensions; nil which Tbomp- 
■OR swallows as serious, but ignores what he did tacit seriously, that women should 

abroad (see the colloquies Puerpera and Procii tt PuiUal. 

10 This was published early in 1558, when Catherine de' Medici was Queen of France, 
Marie de Lorraine Queen of Scotland, and Msrv Tudor Queen Si Enalstid, and 
Marie's daugblei Marv (afterward Queen of Scots) and Mary's sister Elizabeth (after- 
ward Queen of England) were persgoages of importance. Knox denounced " the 
raonatriferous empire of women" — "phrenetic" he also called it — u repugnant to 
— - '- "-■' ---■ — "^ '-e of good order and o£ ajl, equity and jnstice. 
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ITS HISTORY 7 

land Coadprcet in Fnuwe, in anticipation of the convocad<ni of 
tbe estates of the realm, advocated the right of women to vote and 
to be eli^ble to o£Kce, deducing it also from, this " principle of 
the Enghsh," that "one is legitimately subject to pay only the 
ta;ces which one has voted, at least by a representative " ; ^* for, 
aristocrat that he was, he was witling to confine participation in 
the government, and even citizenship, to landowners,'* amcng 
whom, then, he would draw no line of distinction according to sex. 
So again in 1790, in the Journal of the Society of 1789, he dis- 
approved of keeping " half of the human race " from taking part 
in the formation of the laws, and argued that as " the rights of 
men result solely from the fact that they are sensible beings, sus- 
ceptible of acquiring moral ideas and of reasoning on these ideas," 
therefore " women, having these same qualities, necessariy have 
equal rights." " But later, in ofSce, he confined himself to prac- 
ticality, and in expounding the plan for a constitution in 1793, 
while extending beyond landownership the principle of citi- 
zenship and of the franchise, he restricted the latter to all adult 
males;" only to repeat, in his last work, his own opinion, 
that the inequality of rights between the sexes had no other 
source than " the abuse of force." " Women themselves, at 
the outbreak of the French revolution, did take a prominent 
part, and were among the most violent in wreaking vengeance 
for past wrongs. To the men's declaration of ri^ts Olympe 
de Gouges (whose real name was Marie Gouze) opposed a 
declaration of the rights of women, demanding full civil and 
pc^itical equality, on the principle of recognising the sover- 
eignty of the nation, which is " nothing but the reunion of men 
and women." " The law," she said, " ought to be the same for 
all," and " as woman has the r^ht to mount the scaffold, she 
should have the right to mount the tribune." ** So great were the 
disturbances raised by them, that even the terrorists were 
offended, and the Convention ordered the suppression of their 
dubs and prohibited them from assembling in public places." 

itLttlrtt (fun Batirgteli dt ffra Htavtn, 178S, in (Envtvi, PotU, 1804, zii. ao-ii 
cf. alM) T. its, xUL 3J-6. 

MkB. 16-17; 'f- 'ih ■o^ ''"' '■ "1- 

It 5'iif fAimiaien dii Ftm/nit an Droit it CM, No. ■ at that journal July 3, 1790, 
i> (S^vrn, Puis 1847, f. 111, iiai ef. the Fraffiamt wr fAtimttidi, in CBuvrtt, Fans, 
iSiM, viii, 561; also xii. ao. 

If CBnvrtt, 1804, xviii, 117731. 

» 7a6I(M iitFrogtit dt PBtprit kKHuin, In (Euvrti. 1S04. vlil. 359. 

is Oatrasonki, La Ptmmt a» point dt m du Droit pvhtic. la-jo. Similarly Wendell 
PbUIIps: ^ Whne woman is admitted to the nllows, tbe jail, and tbe tax-liri. we liave 
BO richt to debipr ber (ran Om baltotbcn," S£xll W<mn have thr Sisht la Vottf Ad- 
dr^as at WoiceUcr, 18)1, reprinted iiy the Gqaal Franchise Societr of Pennsylvania, 

u I^iT an account of (heir extravagant sets see Ladjr Gntot Duff's article on Womtn 
in tin French RnivMi«n in Tlie Nineteenlh Centorjt and After, Ifaf, igia, pp. ioos>-iS. 
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8 FEMINISM 

Sobe«»eiTe Otampkmed tbem. Mirabeau wrote, but death pre- 
vented him from speaking, to the effect that " as men and women 
play an entirely chfferent role in nature, they cannot play the 
same role in ue social state, and the eternal order of things 
makes them co-operate for a common end only by assigning 
to them different places."*' Meanwhile, across the Chan- 
nel, Mary Wollstonecraft, who had led a hard life as a gov- 
erness, in her Vindication of the Rights of Woman, published 
in 1791, and strangely dedicated to Talleyrand, protested against 
the place assigned to women both in fact and m the theory of 
male writers like Rousseau and others, denied " the divine right of 
husbands," *^ desired " to see the distinction of sex confounded 
in society" (71), recommended co-education of boys and girls 
(171-9, cf. 58), and demanded both preparation of women for 
work and opportunity of work for women, that they might " earn 
their own subsistence " and thereby be " independent of men " 
(97, 149, 172), incidentally suggesting that " women ought to have 
representatives" in parliament (154). Even in Gomany, in 
the extreme east, Hippel, a magistrate at Konigsberg, who pub- 
lished all his works anonymously, advocated more hberal treat- 
ment of women and their admission to political rights in his Ueber 
di« biirgerliche Verbesserung der Weiber, in 1792, and already 
in the successive editions of his Ueber die Ehe, first published in 
1774, had inserted passages to similar effect. 

In one State of^the American Union the principle of indis- 
crimination between the sexes was at this time put into operation 
for a short while. Kew Jersey, in its constitution of 1776, had 
opened the franchise to ' alt inhabitants of this colony of full 
age, who are worth fifty pounds proclamation money." Whether 
this was expressly intended to extend the right of voting to 
women freeholders, is not known ; and it is not known that any 
use of it was made till 1797, when a special suffra^ law definitely 
referred to persons being entitled to vote only in places where 
" he or she " resided.'* Thereupon a fitful use was made of the 
right on special occasions in some locaUties, the politicians of one 
party unexpectedly bringing women to the polls and thereby 

ID OMnffonU. op. cit., 30-t. PemlniMt ottea muiteln (i.M., Kaetkc ScUnnacher in 
bet Mpitrn Woman't R^Ut UMWHMt, C. C Edonlt'* tmuUtioo. p. irt) thmt the 
French RTOlWioufT Um af (recdon t«k awar bohj of the old " littta " el women. 
Among IhcK are iutoBCeil the lBiid.<iwnbi( noblewomeD'* " right " to Iett troopi, niie 
tan^ and adniniiiter joatice, and the abbcawi' tulinilted power orer their convenlt, 
Hwt people laeik upon tbcMJ thing! ■■ privUegca. Tbcjr were, in fad, amang the 
■InueB tlie renlutiDa did mtr with. 

■I P. s6 of the Humboklt Ubratr to,, referencet to wUch are inaerted in the text. 

II In thia mj Tear, bj a carious coincidence. Fat aaid in the Britiah parliament, tliat 
" in all theorle* and projecti of thn moat abtord ipccalation, it liaa oerer been tat- 
gnted tliat it would be adTliablc to estead the cJiicli*e anlirage to tlM female atxP' 
Woodbll'a RMfiiTU ti DtMtt. iiL 117. 
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tunung the election in their favour. This was done notably in 
that year at Elizabcthtown by the adherents of a certain " federal 
aristocrat " ; again in 1802 in Hunterdon County ; and lastly in 
1S07 in a hot contest in Essex County, where, it is said, both 
white women and coloured people vied with white men in illegal 
voting. Thereupon the legislature passed a new suffrage law, 
which confined the franchise to " white male citizens." As far 
as this law repealed the law of 1797, it was Ic^timate ; but if the 
constitution itself authorised female and coloured suffrage, these 
legislators exceeded their powers, as no l^slature can abrogate a 
right conferred by the constitution. But no protest seems to have 
been made any more by women than by negroes, — not indeed till 
after the constitution of 1844 had confirmed the law, when, in 
185S, Lu(7 Stone, a temporary resident from Massachusetts, 
refused to pay her tax on account of having no representation.*' 
That early incident passed almost without remark, and was 
nearly forgotten by history. In all probability so very few 
women then had the property qualification entitling them to vote, 
that the law which disqualified them seemed only like shutting 
the door to opportunities for false swearing, repeating, and other 
irregularities. 

The times, moreover, convulsed with wars in Europe and the 
possibility of war in America, ending in its actuality, were not 
propitious for women's taking part in the world's affairs till after 
the peace set in, in 1815. Then began the period of expansion 
and easement, which, as already described, led to the development 
of democracy. Labourers were attracted to the free lands else- 
where, and wages rose. Women were invited into the lower 
ranks of factory service, where all sorts of abuses soon called for 
legislative restrictions. Highest of all were wages in our coun- 
try, and here need was felt for women as school teachers, for 
which positions there were not men enough serviceable at the rates 
that could be afforded when the public school system was rapidly 
being extended, especially in the west.** For the purpose of 
attracting settlers, especially with their families, our western 
States began breaking down the barriers of property rights that 
were hedged around personal rights, and opened the suffrage to 
all men ; and our eastern States had to follow suit, in order to re- 
tain their lower classes from emigrating ; while in Europe was 
produced by reflection a similar mough feebler movement, the 
suffrage being extended in England to lower and lower strata of 

wCf. H. Baihcell, Wimim Snffraf: Thi Rtform agaiiut Naturr, New York, iS6o, 
p^ IIO-13J rIso »n article in The New Yorlt Evening Po«t, April j, 1913. 

1* There Min Catherine E. Beecfaer did pioneer work in ii'^im yoou women ttom 
New EdeIuuI to teach in Ohio and other weatem Stale*. 
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the male population, and in France at one bound broadening out 
to all men. The movement, of course, when once started, every- 
where gathered force from the fact that each political party by 
favouring it would attach to itself the new voters. Individual 
politicians likewise feared to antagonise possible future voters. 
No wonder, then, the tide was carried over to cover the female 
half of the population also. In the French Republic in 1848, 
when all Frenchmen became voters, a man's voice was raised 
for women, Victor Considerant unsuccessfully proposing in the 
National Assembly the extension of this right to all French 
women. In America, in the same year, there was a gathering 
of women at Seneca Falls, New Yoiic, and in 1850, in the spring, 
another at Salem, Ohio, and in the autumn, a Woman's Kights 
Convention at Worcester, Massachusetts, largely attended from 
nine States by both sexes. Then such leaders as Mrs. Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Miss Susan B. Anthony 
were coming to the front. Decided upon at the first of these 
meetings, they issued a parody of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in a Declaration of Senhments, after laboriously delving in 
law books for the requisite number of grievances.*** The meet- 
ing last mentioned had a reverberation in England, where it called 
forth an essay on The Enfranchisement of Women by the wife 
of J. S. Mill, in collaboration with the latter himself, who prob- 
ably wrote more of it than he acknowledged, his radicalism hav- 
ing early takoi in this subject, following Bentham's lead, but de- 
parting from the teaching of his father." In England, too, in 
1851, a petition of women, agreed to at a public meeting at Shef- 
field, claiming the electoral franchise, was presented to the House 
of Lords; while in our country, in that year, was founded a 
Woman Suffrage Association in Indiana, followed the next year 
by another in Ohio, after which, during several years, many 
Woman's Rights Conventions were held. From then on, al^, 
down to the present, most of the cxinventiona for revising State 
constitutions were confronted with the question of woman suf- 
frage and eligibility to ofHce, although for many years they al- 

Ma, It may be read in the Staoton-Anthony-Goge-Harper Hiitory ef IVavtim SuS'aef, 

Sea Hill'* Aulobiographf, 104-5. BentliaiiL in hii advoeccr of parUaiaciitary r(- 
I ia 1R17 and tbereafter. admitted he could lee no reaaon for excluding woniea 
L Totins, altbougb he did lee a reaaon for exclnduMI tbem from, raembtrafaip in the 

•"w^rkt.'^ii^ ^es^'le^'^.'^'fos/^. iv. 568B?"'Ye'i he did not advise^agitalf^ 
heir enfrancbiienient, bi. logA. lamea Hin found a leuon, u «a ahall we. Hie 

le on government elicited from W. Thompson an Atpial of 0<u Half tht Human 
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ways rejected it. Yet in this period o&er claims than that for 
the franchise called for attention, and, in fact, most of the 
women's demands were for civil and even social emancipation 
■ — for the right to own property though married, to divorce 
their husbands on the same grounds as their husbands could 
divorce them, to have equal control of their children, to have the 
same education and to be permitted to enter the professions and 
official employments on an equal footii^ with men, and even to 
speak in public and have a chance to become famous (or notor- 
ious) without disgrace. Most of these claims were quickly 
granted in most of our States, — in New York, for instance, be- 
tween 1848 and i860, and in the west, where the first co-educa- 
tional college had been established in Ohio in 1833, still more 
quickly, as notably in Indiana in 1850, under the lead of Robert 
Dale Owen, the son of the socialist. Some of these rights had 
all along been recognised by the Civil law, inherited from the late 
Roman, in the countries of southern and central Europe, and many 
of them have since been conceded; but most backward, in con- 
trast to its lead in other respects, was England, which, however, 
has of late been rapidly overtaking the rest and bidding fair again 
to take the initiative. This period was also one of successful 
emancipation — of the Jews and the Catholics in England, and 
in America of the negroes. Women, especially here, who were 
taking an active part in the anti-slavery movement (and for thdr 
own emancipation were reciprocally aided by the male abolition- 
ists, such as Garrison, who himself refused to vote, Wendell Phil- 
lips, the eccentric George Francis Train, Theodore Tilton, and 
others) now felt hurt at the thoi^ht that the franchise was never 
extended to any of them. Before, they had companions in exclu- 
sion among men ; now they stood outside alone."* 

Since their success in breaking down the legal if not the social 
barriers to all occupations side by side with men, although women 
have advanced still other more radical and even more flippant 
demands, they have concentrated (at least in England and 
America) their efforts upon winning their electoral enfranchise- 

9S Spealdoi for tbem, T. W. Higsiiuon wrote: " As nutter* now stand tntong ui lia 
the northern Statu, where the negroei Toted] there li no ariatocracy but of tex: mil 
men are bom patrician, all women are lesally plebeian; all men are equal in having po- 
litical power, iind all women in having Doae," Ought IVcmtn to Uarn llu Alphabitt 
in the Atlantic Monlhly, Feb., i8m. p. '49 (an article aiiMnled by a satirical law pro- 
posed by our old friend Sylvain Markbal, the author of T** Manileito of the EnKais-). 
Mil! made ft point of it. that the diaabilities of women are the only onea due to birth 
atill left in modem legialation, Thi SubitOioa of fVomn, 34-^; cf. alio 147 about mar- 
riaire beira " the only actual bondace known to our law." Thu ij a great caoie of com- 
pUlnl 10 Mra. Jacobi, who ttatea that upon the enfranchiaement of our emancipated 
»1a»es, " the furthest poagible limit of the franchise for men waa reached. For the 
firit time in the hiatory of the world, all th( 
political hiferiora of ill the mea in it, and ao 1 
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rnent In England was formed, in 1867, the Manchester National 
Society for Woman's Suffrage, prominent in which was a Dr. 
Pankhurst. The occasion was the extension of the male fran- 
chise, which was then accomplished; at which time Mill vainly 
argued in Parliament for the substitution of " person " in the 
place of " man" in the electoral bill. But the claim was imme- 
diately raised that " man " meant " person " even so, by virtue of 
another law, known as Lord Brougham's, which prescribed that 
words importing the masculine gender should be understood to 
include females, unless the contrary was expressly declared. 
Cases were brought before the courts, one appellant also going 
back to the statute of 8 Henry VI., and were lost ; but the decision 
came so late before the election of 1868 that some women's names 
were left on the registers and a few women actually voted. At 
this time, and especially by the pubHcation of Mill's Subjection 
of Women in 1869, such recruits were won to women's cause as 
John Morley, Sir Charles Dilke, Professors Masson and Cairnes, 
John Bright and Goldwin Smith, though the last two soon turned 
back to the opposite side ; but the brother of one of these, Jacob 
Bright, remained the women's parliamentary champion; and 
Charles Kingsley occasionally took up the cudgels in their defence, 
more especially for their scientific and medical education. After 
their defeat in 1868, a sop was given them in 1869 by renewing to 
them, on equal terms with men, the municipal franchise, strictly 
confined to rate-payers ; for this right had from time immemorial 
belonged to women rate-payers, and had only been taken from 
them by the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, This raised 
hope of success with the parliamentary franchise; only to be 
shattered by the rejection of the proposal the next year, although 
in that year women of property were further admitted to the 
school franchise, and again in 1884, when the franchise was still 
further widened for males ; and yet again propertied women were 
permitted to vote for members of the new county councils. 
Already in 1881 in the Isle of Man women were admitted to the 
franchise on a property qualification narrower than the one for 
men, giving preponderance to members of the upper classes. To 
prevent this effect, the House of Keys desired to extend the 
franchise to women on the same terms with men ; but the Council, 
to preserve it, resisted. So in Great Britain at large, the Con- 
servatives have shown a willingness to extend the franchise to 
women of large property, while the Radicals, even those desiring 
woman suffrage (Lloyd George, for instance), are determined 
that it shall not be accorded unless to all classes of women cor- 
responding to the enfranchised men. There, too, the same Con- 
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servatives, or upper-classmen, were glad to make use of the pres- 
tige of their ladies," and with the Primrose Dames set the fashion 
of admitting women into the arena of politics.'* 

On the continent of Europe, as in England, there had existed 
an old wide-spread right of land-owning women to take part, either 
directly or by proxy, in the local govemnient of communes ; and 
sometimes this right was even extended up to representation in 
higher bodies, when such were formed. It was not an important 
right, since, wherever it existed, there were few women so quali- 
fied; for the custom was for women to inherit land only in default 
of male heirs, and when an heiress married her property passed 
to her husband and her right lapsed, to re-appear only in case of 
widowhood without an adult son. This ri^ht still exists in some 
of the backward countries, such as Russia (of late somewhat 
curtailed), Gahcia, Bohemia (where only in 1906 propertied 
women ceased to vote for the imperial parliament), and even in 
some rural districts of Germany. It existed in ancient France, 
and was recognised by the Convention in 1793, but was abrogated 
by the Republic of 1848, when universal male suffrage was intro- 
duced without reference to property, and an attempt by Pierre 
Leroux to restore it, in 1851, met with no success. Universal 
male suffrage has become the principle also of the Third Republic. 
There, in 1^5, some women tried to have themselves registered by 
a similar quibble to that which had been invoked in Enghnd, main- 
taining that the term " les Fran^ais " in the electoral law included 
women, as it undoubtedly does in other laws ; but they could make 
no impression on the courts. Still, women engaged in business 
have smce been given the right to vote for judges of the Tribunal 
of Commerce, Of course, the right of suffrage now demanded in 
our and so many other countries is an individual, " human " de- 
mand, based on a claim to personal, in distinction from a property, 
right, and so is entirely different from that suffrage once widely 
and still in those backward countries locally accorded to a few 
women exceptionally placed as property-owners or heads of 
families,'* Similarly, too, the right of all women to enter political 

, haldtr. No 
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otlice generally, if they can get themselves elected or appointed, is 
very different from the occasional elevation to queenship or re- 
gency of women in default of male heirs or near male relatives. 

Even on our side of the Atlantic, a claim to that sort of prop- 
erty representation was made in 1647 by an heiress of Lord Cal- 
vert in Maryland ; but already the principle of personal represen- 
tation was too strong and her claim was disallowed.'^ But in 
Massachusetts the records show that women property-owners did 
vote at times ; but this old right was gradually abandoned without 
a struggle. In America the old feudal property rights, that im- 
posed on personal rights, never struck root. But here, as we have 
seen, the claim for the extension of the personal right to vote 
from men to women, as inclusive under women's rights as parallel 
with men's r^hts, first broached in France and England,'^ was 
first widely agitated in -connection with all sorts of wild socialistic, 
communistic, spiritualistic, prohibitionist, and other schemes,** 
and made a practical issue. The cause was put to sleep during the 
Civil War, only to awake again with redoubled energy when the 
war was over. Here, too, the same method of quibbling was re- 
sorted to, by interpreting the first section of the f ourteentii amend- 
ment as if, in forbidding the States to " abridge the privileges or 
immunities of citizens of the United States," it forbade them to 
deprive women of the franchise. Yet, had that been the case, all 
negroes would equally have had the right to vote, and there would 
have been no need of the fifteenth amendment, which, by the way, 
by implication sanctions the exclusion of women. Some women, 
however, succeeded in voting, and were fined for so doing. Here, 
too, again, as has happened also in France and in Engird, some 
women refused to pay taxes till they could vote, and only suffered 
jn consequence. At a convention in 1871 a woman's rebellion 
was urged,*** but nothing came of it. Then the movement lan- 
guished for a while. When Bryce wrote The American Common- 

■0 Id* HuMcd Harper in her Britf History ff tfcf Mmtmnt for WottUH SuSrett in 
tht United Siatti. a campaign tract iwued io 191+, tnaU tliii a> the firW initanct (»p- 

Sarentl; in the world) in which a woman " aalced ■ rcpreseatatiDn ' p. 1. So fur is this 
rem being the cbk. thai dirccUf the oppolite ia true, and thii il one of the fint in- 
■tancH of loeh a rare demand beme refuiedl 

SI Abigail Adimi'i hi. .er with her hmbond on thii aubject can make no prettiuioii 

I! Well deicrihed in the late Hn. Roister (Helen Kcndrick) JohnMia'i Wtman and 
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wealth in 18S8, he was able to report that women's suSragism was 
" bad form," and not so forward as in England,** Yet nearly 
twenty years before (in 1869) had been formed two Woman Suf- 
frage Associations — the National and the American, the former 
to work for a federal amendment, the latter for winning over the 
States individually; and both societies, both names, and both 
objects were combined in 1890." In that earlier year (1869), 
also, the full territorial franchise (including eligibility and jury 
duty) had been granted to women in Wyomii^, where at the time 
the population amounted to a little over nine thousand souls, 
among whom females of all ages fell short of two thousand, or 
about one female to every fifty square miles of territory. The 
grant was by no means creditable to the cause, put through as it 
was principally by the wiles of one member of the legislature, 
who played off the two parties against each other" and was 
acquiesced in principally because of its service in advertising the 
community. Two years later the l^slative council tried to repeal 
it, but was prevented by the governor's veto ; and it was retained 
when the territory became a State in 1889-90. In the territories 
of Utah and Washington, whose legislatures gave the suffrage to 
women in 1870 and 1883 respectively, these grants were nullified, 
in the former in 1887 by the federal Congress for fear of polyg- 
amy, and in the latter in 1887 and 1890 by the federal courts, 
which with their customary irritating high-handedness denied 
competency to the legislature, Washington, on becoming a State 
in 1889, did not re-enact that measure, but has recently done so. 
Colorado, in 1893, and Idaho, in 1896, gave full suffrf^ to women, 
and in the latter year Utah did so immediately on becoming a 
State. In 18S7, Kansas, which so early as 1861 had eiven women 
the school suffrage, partially admitted women to the municipal 
franchise ; and smce then several of our States — six or seven — 
have permitted them to vote on town taxes, but not for town offi- 
cials, and as many as thirty have opened to them in some form 
the suffrage on school questions. Few women, it happens, vote 
at these partial elections ; but if they be only the best educated 
and the ones that take the most interest in suchtdiatters, especially 
of the schools, the staying away of the others is all the more 
desirable. 

Nine of the Canadian provinces have female mtmicipal suffrage. 
Wwnen have some voting privileges in British South Africa. The 

U id ed., ii. 44fi, 447. 
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Australasian British colonies granted to women the municipal 
franchise between the years 1^7 and 18S6. In 1893 New Zea- 
land gave them the full state franchise." Before 1902, when 
federation was effected, two of the Australian States (as we 
should call them) — South and West AustraUa, in 1895 and 1900 
— had extended the full franchise to women, and in order not to 
disfranchise them there, the federation opened the federal fran- 
chise to women everywhere, and the other four soon followed suit 
with their own franchise — New South Wales immediately, Tas- 
mania the next year, Queensland in 1905, and Victoria in 1908. 
The British government, it may be added, over thirty years ^o 
enfranchised the women tax-payers in Burmah, where the women 
carry loads and work in the fields, arid the men sew and embroider, 
inverting things as in Egypt of old. It has given the municipal 
franchise also to the tax-paying women of a couple of cities in 
India, and in the town of Belize in British Honduras. 

In England, in 1889, was formed the Woman's Franchise 
League, which was discontinued after a few years. In 1903, Mrs. 
Fat^urst and her two daughters founded the Woman's Social 
and Political Union, with headquarters at Manchester. This 
society adopted the slogan of " Votes for Women," began to hold 
unauliiorised street meetings and make other public demonstra- 
tions, in imitation of the workingmen whose riots in Manchester 
had recently been effective in causing the passage of the Unem- 
ployed Workmen's Bill, and also because of an admission by the 
Premier (Balfour) that the Scottish Churches Bill was passed 
in consequence of " a crisis " in that region." They gradually 
adopted the -various tactics which have received the ridiculous 
appellation of " militancy " ** — interrupting with their own eternal 
question meetings held for other purposes (1905) ; parading the 
streets without license and attempting to invade Parliament and 
to visit ministers who had declined to see them, raising a rumpus 
in the women's gallery in Parliament, " going for " one of the new 
ministers said to be their enemy (Asquith) at the suggestion of 
Lloyd George, refusing to recognise the authority of courts that 
enforce laws made only by men, and choosii^ imprisonment rather 
than pay fines, but at the same time claiming the treatment given 
to political offenders (1906) ; forming so-called Women's Parlia- 
ments to consider the King's speech, m imitation of the real Par- 

gg The metbod by which it was carried there was liille better than tn Wromliii:: lee 
an accdunl of it in The Fortnightly Review, Feb., 1804. 
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liament, advancing the plea that if the govenunent did not give to 
women " their undoubted right to vote, ' the government would be 
responsible for the disorders that m^ht ensue," taking part in 
elections in favour of any candidate who would pledge himself to 
support the cause, advertising it by " sandwich " women, redoub- 
ling their efforts to attract attention because the newspapers ceased 
to report their doings*" (1907); chaining ^themselves to railings 
before Parliament building and the residences of ministers, ringing 
a bell at an election, holding monster meetings (in answer to 
Herbert Gladstone's challenge to act tike men, who had won the 
franchise by assembling by tens of thousands), and breaking win- 
dows, first in the houses of opposing ministers, then in public 
offices, and at last indiscriminately (in answer to Haldane's advice 
that women should not wage war with bodkins, as men do not like 
pifl'^ricks), invading private receptions and parties (1908) ; trying 
to force their way into Cabinet meetings, entering disguised or 
hiding in advance in halls where meetings were to be held so as to 
make a disturbance, or shouting through windows or skylights, 
mauling ministers at golf and elsewhere, refusing to eat in prison 
(hunger-striking), objecting to forced feeding, and refusing to 
submit to prison discipline, endeavouring to destroy ballots at elec- 
tions ( 1909) ; after a brief truce ( 1910), snipping telegraph wires 
(1911) ; burning letters in mail-boxes, and (in answer to Hob- 
house's reminder that the Chartists had burnt down Nottingham 
Castle) committing arson on unoccupied buildings such as sport- 
ing pavilions, railways stations (1912), and even closed private 
houses (sometimes of woman suffragists), and finally incommod- 
ing Sunday worship by loudly praying for their imprisoned leaders 
(1913) ; exploding bombs in empty churches, slashing pictures in 
public galleries, destroying nation^ monuments, and msulting the 
inoffensive King and his unwilling consort (1914). These prac- 
tices, which were finally met by the so-called " Cat-and-mouse " 
Act of 1913, and which came to an abrupt end in the middle of 1914 
(for inter arma silent et feminae), have probably alienated more 
men and women from the cause than they have gained ; but their 
b^innings, equally obstreperous though, less destructive, attracted 
attention to tfie subject everywhere throughout the world, and 
imdoubtedly gave a new impetus to the movement for the fran- 
chise. 

Even some independent countries have adopted full national 
woman suffrage, but as yet, with a single imperfect exception, only 
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small coimtries, and they are confined to Scandinavia. Norway 
was the first of these. There, where the intluences of Fredrika 
Bremer and of Ibsen was strong, women's emancipation began in 
1854, and made such rapid headway that by 1901 the municipal 
franchise was granted to tax-paying women, and in 1907 these 
received the national, which was thrown open to all women on the 
same terms as men in 1913, after the municipal had been thus 
thrown open to them in 1910. Denmark followed suit, opening 
the mtmicipal franchise to women in 190S, and but recently, in 
1915, the national. There, it may be noted, George Brandes 
helped the cause by translating MiU. Semi-independent Iceland, 
likewise, having given to women the municipal franchise in 1907, 
a little later extended to them that of the whole state. Sweden 
has not yet taken the full step, although she began as early as 1862 
to grant the municipal franchise to tax-paying widows and spin- 
sters, and extended it to married women in 1909. The neigh- 
bouring, no longer independent Finland, with the sanction of the 
Czar, after the bloodless but successful revolution of 1905, in 1906 
gave to women equally as to men the parliamentary suffrage, 
along with eligibility. A few years ago Bosnia and Herzegovina 
converted the andent privilege of land-owning women to vote by 
proxy into a personal right. Recently the Chinese republic passed 
a law giving the vote to women ; but as that republic has passed 
away, nothing came of it. In Japan, the strongest country of the 
East, women take no part in politics. 

In America a lull took place after 1896, but after 1910 for a few 
years the western States fell over one another in adopting woman 
suffrage — Washington leading off in that year, California follow- 
ing in 1911, and in 1912 Oregon, Kansas, and Arizona. In 1913 
it was adopted in the Territory of Alaska, and the Illinois legisla- 
ture granted it to all the offices within its jurisdiction. Montana 
and Nevada adopted it in 1914. Then, perhaps, the movement 
came to an end for the present. In 1912 Michigan escaped woman 
suffrage by a very narrow margin, but the next year gave a 
majority against it of nearly a hundred thousand. Ohio likewise 
increased an adverse majority of eighty-seven thousand in 1913 
to a hundred and eighty-two thousand in 1914. In the latter 
year also North and South Dakota and Nebrasl^ voted it down 
with majorities ranging around ten thousand each, and Missouri 
with a majority of a hundred and forty thousand. In 1915 New 
Jersey rejected it by a majority of fifty-one thousand, Pennsyl- 
vania by fifty-three thousand, Massachusetts by a hundred and 
thirty-three thousand, and New York by a hundred and ninety- 
four thousand. In 1916 it was rejected again in South Dakota hy 
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a small and in West Vir^a by an overwhelming majority, as also 
in Iowa. In the eastern States women have taken up a habit 
which men have gradually been abandoning in electoral cam- 
paigns, of parading through the streets of cities with banners and 
floats and m uniform, to demonstrate their numbers by public ex- 
hibitions ; but they have committed no futile violence or indecency 
of the Enghsh " militant " stripe. They now hope to force their 
suffrage upon the recalcitrant States, even in local elections, by 
the votes, not of the people, but of the politicians, lobbied by 
women, in the States whose legislatures are amenable to such 
influence, just as the northern States once forced negro suffrage 
upon the southern States. In this year of grace (1917) they 
have already obtained some successes in this surreptitious man- 
ner. 

This outburst of activity on the part of women in demanding 
the franchise has called forth counter activity on the part of its 
female opponents, and in En^and was formed the Woman's Anti- 
Suffrage Society in 1907, and similar associations have been es- 
tablished in twenty-four of our States. In the early stages of the 
movement, some forty years ago and more, the women opponents 
were known as " remonstrants." Now they are called " antis." 
Then the movement itself had been one of " strong-minded 
women " claimii^ their " rights," in echo of the political philos- 
ophy of the eighteenth century. Now, though the old claims are 
retained, they are supplemented by knowledge obtamed from 
biology and sociology of the greater equality of the sexes in ani- 
mals and primitive peoples ; and it has become a fashionable fad 
of propertied women demanding more privileges for themselves 
and promising better conditions to other women. The movement 
has spread so widely, that in 1904, after an International Council 
of Women hadbeen in existence since 1888, was formed the Inter- 
national Won^n Suffrage Alliance, in which twenty-six countries 
are represented, and of which the president has been Mrs, Carrie 
Chapman Catt. 

Meanwhile feminism has extended from these women and their 
political agitation to the more diffusive realm of higher literature, 
under the leadership in America of Walt Whitman, who would 
have had even children " taught to be laws to themselves," and 
in Europe of Ibsen, who wished everybody to be him- or her- 
self, busy with their duties toward themselves. And under the 
Slavic (and slavish) influence of Tolstoi, pacifism has become 
its attendant. Cowardice is always sporadic ; but now even men 
urge one another to act as cowards act, and pride themselves on 
their superior morality. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOME FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS OF FEMIKISM 

The woman movement has been almost synchronous with so- 
cialism (like Jill, tumbling after), and the advocates of the rights 
of working men and of women have sought the ones the others' 
help as natural allies.' But feminism has in some details won 
actuality, which socialism has not yet attained ; and while social- 
istic theory began in the old and populous co^intries, this woman 
movement became operative in the new — in the west especially, 
in thinly settled regions, where women were still fewer than men ; 
where consequently women were, so to speak, in demand, and 
inducements were held out to attract them, their work being 
lightened and their privileges extended. As yet women have got 
the franchise only in provinces or colonies or our so-called States, 
or in a couple of barren northern countries whose peace is pre- 
served by the mutual jealousy of their mighty neighbours. No 
large state exposed to war, and supporting the balance of power, 
has yet admitted women to anything but local suffrage ; and per- 
haps no large country, except ours, for a special reason which 
will be noticed later, ever will permit women to direct its des- 
tiaies — at least till the millennium. 

It is, in fact, the belief that something like the millennium is 

1 muit Kck alUn, whom tbej v)ll n>t- 
lovernent of an opprcued class of meo, 

nS^dle'cl»«Mii,'^M7T'aiid the tw"prob&mi''wil!"be »o1vid togethtr, 5. Similarly Edward 
Carpenter; Women " mail remember that their cause ii alH the laute o£ the oppreased 
labourer over the whole earth, and the labourer baa to remember that bia cauie U 
theirs." Lovt'i Coming of Agi. New York ed.. 191'. p. *o. A " twin atrugrie," in aez 
and in economics, Mn. Gilman calla " the woman'i movement and the labour move. 
ment," Womin and Economia, uS. "The aex problem ia al bottom the labour prob- 
lem,'^ H^id Keif Hardie, From Serfdom to Soctaiiim, 63. " The aolidarity of women," 
according lo May Sinclair, has comparable with it aa > sociolooical factor onlv "the 
solidarity of the working-men"; and. she adda, " theae two lolidaritiea are one, Ftm- 
Miiim, London, iQii, 33-4- "The day of women and tbe working-claas ia dawnini," 
prophesies Mrs. Athenoa on p. ,66 of her novel Julia France, which deala with femin- 
ism. " There ia a sei-war, inat u there ia a claas-war," Edna Kenton, The Mil<lr»l 
Women — and Women, The Century Magaiine, Nov ...... 
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already at hand, that has encouraged the expectation of women's 
admission to politics and statesmanship, as well as to all the 
occupations of men. The theory of feminism, like that of social- 
ism, is based on the false belief in future peace, prosperity, and 
plenty. This is an age (the age, some say) of reason, and some- 
how reliance on human intellect is to keep the strong from a'ttack- 
ing the weak more effectually than faith in God hitherto has done. 
" The age of War is drawing towards a close," said the presi- 
dentess of the Woman's Rights Convention at Worcester in 1850, 
" and that of peace is dawning; and the uprising of womanhood is 
its prophecy and foreshadow." * " We are living in a transition 
age," said another woman at the same convention, " when the 
minds of the community are asking the why and the wherefore of 
all things," * — an age, it may be added, in which the new is to be 
welcomed because new, and the old rejected because old.* But 
instead of its being merely a transition from the ascending period 
to the culminating period of the same cycle of civilisation, prepar- 
atory to the decline, it is taken to be the transition from an old 
and worn-out to a new and up-springing civilisation, — yea, from 
the civilisation of the past, semi-barbarous, now ending, to another 
and full civilisation that is to last for all time into the future.* 
According to this view, we stand now at the centre of the world's 
history, at the division between a past and a future that are to 
balance each other, forming two halves, the one of which is depart- 
ing and the other approaching. And for the feminists, of course, 
the new era is to be woman's era,* to which the twentieth century, 

1 Mrs. Paalina W. Dstu, Prfcfedmgi, p. S. Cf. Wendell Phillipi: " The see □( 
phyrical power ii Kone, and we want to pnt balloU Into the luDtl* of womeD," Suffratr 
of Womin. 1861. And onli' recenllv Mri. Hale: " ThcF <!■;■ pf iti [tlie ligfating in- 
•tioet'i] domination la paat,'" What Womtn Want, p. agj. 



I sp^te of "the tCeneial enfrancbiienient of women" as a " novdlr." 
certain ob- 



and "therefore, _._ __ __ , 

publiihed in his Oratiota and Addmttt, New York. iSgi. i. igi. 
jecliona to some feminiat claimi Mr>. /acobi in her "Common S 

to be aoniewhat worn out," 36-7: and of another, that it " [■ Tery fnnnT, but Tcry old! 
It has, indeed, an air of venerable lenilitT," loj. Such ia the spiril in which many of 
our moat aerioua problem! are ccnfronled. Mra. Jacob! heraelf calls this age "an in- 
ter-reffnum of lax and facile time," in which thought may " achieve iu own realiaation," 

f'Cf. Emma Hardinge: "All [thinga] portend (bat a change ia at hand, tllat a 
traniition tiale in ao<net^ 19 being paued through. The batterfly muM be born of the 
worm, which i« now writhing in the effort to cait it> ahell." Tin Piact and Miinon of 
Women: An iHipirational Dttcourte, Boiton, i%i9,v. 3. 

I In 1864 Eliia W. Famham pubiiahed in New Torlc a long work. Woman and Hit 
Era. in which abe taught that " the grandcal Era of Humanity must he that which ii 
dominated by the Feminine qualitiei?' ii. 430, which "incoming era" naa about "to 
riae to view first in the Western World, with its demwratic theorr, baaed on the etsen- 

long auffering ended," waa " now to enter upon a career of aosereigntr," 83. heo 
Miner publiihed at Buffalo in tSu a pamphlet with the sufBciently exnlanatoir title of 
Woman and Iht Divine Rifnblic; and under the paeudonym of Vir^nu Leblld^ Emer- 
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since its advent, is heralded as the dawnJ Statements of this 
sort have been made r^ht up to the outbreak of the European 
war in the middle of 1914.* That they will be repeated, may well 
be doubted." 

The belief in the absoluteness of the transition confronting us 
was furthered by the writings of Maine and of Spencer, but it 
was held even before they advanced their distinctions between 
status and contract and between militarism and industrialism. 
Mill, having become a moderate socialist, believed not only that 
the division of mankind into capitalists and hired labourers would 
not much longer be the rule of the world, but that already in 
modem life command and obedience (which the youthful Spencer 
had pronounced " radically wrong ") "■ are becoming exceptional 
facts, and equal association the general rule.'' But Mill knew 
that at least one element in this transition, the substitution of " the 
morality of justice" for "the morality of submission," or some- 
thii^ as near-resembling the former as is now likely to take effect, 
had taken place once before, in ancient civilisation, though he 
gave no heed to the results then obtained,'* Not so others. One 

race H. LcniaDche publbbed in laio (place not deilniBted) ■ booli with the deicriplive 
title:. Tkt Nm Era Womm't Era, or Trans fonna&Hi from Barbaric to Humani Ob- 

" The Woman'i Centntr lui dawned." Vida D. Sctidder, Woman and SociaKtm, 



YbIc Review, April, 1014, np. 455, 467. " The twentieth century is the age of Woman; 
aome day. it ma> be, it wifl be looked back upon ai the golden age, the dawn aome aar 
of feminine eiviliMtion "— ao Mra. Walter U. Gallichan (C. Gaaquoine Hartley) opens 
■- - ■^■-- "ojifaon 0/ Woman in "-' -- - '■--■-' '•• ■> ■ -^ -- .--'-.-- '^.. - 
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heaitate to apply the same fea«ning to children, imi. 1 1, concluding that neither ahould 
be aubordioate and both ahould. have the auSragi. .But in the caae of women, ai oi 

difbta, and therefore he did not advocate them, xii. I 8, ivil. ( 9. No wonder he after- 
ward retracted theae views; for which retraction he had even better iuMification than In 
the case of bia views about tbe right of all (and the non-rigbt of indivMuali) to own 

llTht Bnfranchijtment of Wamtn (DitartaHani, iil. til, cf. 104), Tlu Subiectvm ef 

laFo'r tie addHJ: "We are entering into an order of tbinga In which juatice will 
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of the most earnest of his contemporary supporters of the 
wmnan's rights movement, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, wrote 
a little before our civil war, in explanation of " woman's social 
inferiority in the past," that "to all appearance, history would 
have been impossible without it, just as it would have been impos- 
sible without an epoch of war and slavery. It is simply a matter 
of social progress, — a part of the succession of civilisations. rHie 
past has been inevitably a period of ignorance, of engrossing phy- 
sical necessities, and of brute force, — not of freedom, of philan- 
thropy, and of culture. During that lower epoch, woman was 
necessarily an inferior. . . . The truth simply was, that her time 
had not come. Physical strength must rule for a time, and she 
was the weaker. . . . From this reign of force, woman never freed 
herself by force. She could not fight, or would not. , . . The rea- 
son, then, for the long subjection of woman has been simply that 
humanity was passing through its first epoch, and her full career 
was to be reserved for the second. . . . Woman's appointed era 
was delayed, but not omitted. It is not merely true that the 
empire of the past has belonged to man, but that it has properly 
belonged to him ; for it was an empire of muscles, enlisting, at 
best, but the lower powers of the understanding. There can be 
no question that the present epoch is initiating an empire of the 
higher reason of arts, affections, aspirations ; and for that epoch 
the genius of woman has been reserved, TiU the fulness of time 
came, woman was necessarily kept a slave to the spinning-wheel 
and the needle. Now higher work is ready ; peace has brought 
invention to her aid, and the mechanical means for her emancipa- 
tion are ready also. . . . How is it possible for the blindest to 
help seeing that a new era has b^im, and that the time has come 
for woman to learn the alphabet?" — i.e., to take full part with 
man in the administration of the world." Fifty years have 
passed, and we are no nearer " the empire of the higher reason " 
than was Higginson. He and his fellow northerners freed the 
slaves of others, but have fast been losing their own freedom ever 
since. Culture is being diluted ; philanthropy is taking the form 
of leaving endowments to charitable institutions ; art is d^enerat- 
ing into cubism," and women's share in it into " hobble skirts " 
and the " slouch "; while morals are becoming so lax that mothers 
allow their daughters to discuss prostitution with youi^ men un- 
der the euphuism of " white slavery," and, setting the example 
themselves, to be promiscuously hu^ed in public, breast to breast, 

■nd obedience, were cuuet of tbe decline mnd fall of ■ ciTiliHtlon that bai Tcaebcd Ut 
M OufU 'H'lmm to Uan IktAlphabttr Atlutic HontUr, Feb., ttu. pp. I4S-7- 
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belly to belly, legs to legs, on the pretext of dancing ; and in some 
countries the " higher work " ready for women is leading them 
still more into factories and behind the desk and the counter 
and into the lower ranks of some of the professions. Some 
women, indeed, have become freer to do what they please, and 
what they please seems to be to earn pin-money and have a good 
time, or be sporty. New eras, at least b^her ones, do not make 
their advent in this way. 

And Hke the socialists with regard to their own scheme, the 
feminists actually seem to believe that the entrance of women into 
political life by means of the suffrage will bring about the new 
epoch,^' or at all events the reign of peace. The entrance of 
women into political life by the grant of the suffrage they con- 
ceive as taking place everywhere at once. Even so, they forget 
that women have been inciters of men to wage war on others since 
the world began. " On that day," says Mrs. Schreiner, " when 
the woman takes her place beside the man in the governance and 
arrangement of external affairs of her race, will also be the day 
that heralds the death of war as a means of arrai^ng human . 
differences," " Yet this same Mrs. Schreiner lingers with pleas- 
ure over the picture of the Germanic women of old, who, " bare- 
footed .and white-robed," arranged the differences of their race 
with the Romans by leading " their northern hosts on the long 
march to Italy," " animated by the thought that they led their 
people to a land of warmer sunshine and richer fruitage." " But 
no more will feminism, than will socialism, be introduced every- 
where at once. If it comes at all, or if any such portion of it as 
female suffrage comes among the great nations of the earth, it will 
come in one, or at most in two, long before others will dream of 
admitting it ; which latter will enjoy the spectacle of the enfeebled 
influence of men in the former, and will abandon their dream, 

14 Mr* Abb; H. Price, st the Woman's RighU CoB»enllon, Woreerter, iBjo: " Glye 

na OUT ngbts iDihenshle, and then a new era, glorious u the mUlennial mornini, will 

"i'SLl? ^"*,I d" ■<'™' ""'r '•" r»<ti»nt than thai heralded by atiseli on the plains 

of Bethlehem." Procitdtngt, p. 3S- And ihe quoted Elliott'i TertS? ^^ 

" Wait, boiatful man I Though worth* are 
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d" ^'tT^W h""** ^"j""- '■■■hi''' *8»in: "War will pua. when Intellectual culture 
ernance of modern national ;ife"| for "it i> "r 'mttntlo^lo'entA ™o'the"doi^ 
of war and lo labour there ti 1 m the courK of generations we have exttniniiahed It " 
p. 184. CA Mr.. Warner Snoad: - The influelee of their [. ■"'^■^^ ■ 
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if they ever got so far as to dream, of admitting it. The women 
in those feminised countries may be determined, like our late 
Secretary of State, that no war shall take place during their rule ; 
but as it takes two to make a quarrel, it takes two to keep the 
peace, and be they as anxious as ever they may to preserve peace 
at any price, they will thereby only invite insult and derision, or 
attack and invasion, and their own overthrow. 

For there is still another analogy between feminism and social- 
ism. We have seen that, although socialists speak as if they were 
going to level the poor up to the rich, their system will have the 
opposite effect of levelling the rich down to the poor. Similarly 
the feminists, in demanding the equalisation of women with men, 
always conceive of it as if they were to raise women, in the quali- 
ties of independence, ability to support themselves, and the like, up 
to the level of men ; but the result of their efforts will more likely 
be to reduce men toward their level, so as to need, for instance, 
support from the state, — or in short, more to feminise men than 
to masculinise women. The process of evolution has been to 
differentiate the sexes in many of the animals, and going very far 
in the human species, producing, as we shall see, hundreds of 
secondary sexual traits, in addition to the primary difference of 
reproductive function which constitutes the sex difierentiation. 
This process is contemporaneously illustrated both by the fact that 
in backward barbarous and savage races of mankind there is 
somewhat less differentiation between men and women than in the 
more highly civilised, and by the fact that in the young the differ- 
ences are much less marked than in the full-grown. Some of the 
differentiation is without doubt due to the influence of reason in 
the human species, itself more developed in the civilised than in 
the uncivilised races ; and lastly it is due, too, to education or train- 
ing under the guidance of reason. But the process is one that has 
been goii^ on for myriads of years, and cannot be undone in a 
much' less period of time. So at least in the case of the deep- 
seated physiological differences, some of the mental and moral 
(fifferences being more superficial and a later efflorescence at the 
top ; and yet they, too, mostly are due to discipline through thou- 
sands of years, which has bred them in and made them as natural 
as are other inherent characters ; wherefore they are not effects 
of differences of up-bringing merely of individuals, though they 
are more or less modifiable thereby.^' Modifiable by individual 
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training are the highest moral qualities of men and women, and 
minor conjurations of their bodies. Somewhat deeper differ- 
entiations of these sorts have gone on from cycle to cycle of 
civilisation, as the later have advanced beyond the earlier; and 
within the cycles, more superficial differentiations proceed as 
the civilisation rises from its pristine condition toward its culmi- 
nation.'* But at the culmination the advanced stage of civilisa- 
tion tends, as we have seen, to bring together and mix up men 
and women economically and socially, and, as it both leads men 
to the easier, safer, and more comfortable circumstances which 
were sooner obtained for women, and reduces the totality of men 
to a subordination and even subjection in the nexus and com- 
plexus of a highly developed society and state, somewhat similar 
to that of the other sex, its effect is much more to make women of 
men than to make men of women: sternness gives way to mild- 
ness, and the masculine virtues recede before the feminine, since 
it is easier to make the hard and strong soft and weak than it is 
to make the soft and weak hard and strong.'* If some women 
ape mannishness, they cannot make up for the loss of real man- 
hood on the part of men, and the country in which this tendency 
goes the furthest is inevitably exposed as a prey to those in which 
men have remained men. Now, the whole operation of modem 
feminism is consciously and purposely to increase this tendency. 
For women know that they cannot become like real men, and so 
they would first have men become as much as possible like women, 
in order that they may then resemble and equal such men. And 

cnpBtiaiu bu cBlled thit or that ttlent into utioD. There It tartly^ no 

YCTT^imnle « phMioni^oo," Ftmale Sduenlton, Edioburgh Review. Jan., 1810. vol. xt. 
p. IM (Mill. DiljertatioHi. iii. lofin.). He orerlooked ttat lome deeper reamn would 
jet fiave to be »uaht for, to account for people catehing up and training differenlly two 
talf.portion. of thildren who would otherwiK grow up uodifferentiatea. Whately dis- 

"• He [Sinilhl was ingenioui, bat often tajh and inaccurate. Ii did not occur to fUm 
that when they are aU taught logetber to write, and by the wme master, in nine ea«s; 

Mijft!l"l.u^°^}m^. "i^^\f!'Mai^,itT: ""'t" my' nn'ild ■? »oi]!d'not''br'™''w'{iit 
more absurd to affirm that the antlen of the stag, ttie human beard, and the cock'a 
comb are effects of education; or that, by putting a girl to the e»me education as a boy, 
the female genetatise organs might be tranifonned into a male organ, ' Body and Mind, 
New Vork ed., 3;. Perhaps, however, Smitb't error bu been matched on the other 
aide by the American editor of A. Walker's Wonwti. who wrote (p. J?;): "As long 
BB the little girl prefers her doU and the boy bi> top, it 11 useless to talk fas Mn. 
Cbilds did] of the 'same moral and intellectual condition' of the senes"; wWh hai 
again been outdone, on bla own nde, recently by Mrs. Schreiner, who atCnbulea our 
opiRioni on the distinction of aex, not only to grtiiLcial training, but alsa to artiGoal 
difference of dreaal Woman and LabBur, lej-^, 187-91. 

1» Cf. Finck; " The hlatgry of civilisation baa been to make men and women more 
tittlike, phyticaUy and mentally," Romatitic Lovi and Pirsonal Btauly, 17S, and *a a»o. 
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tliey begin at the hennaing, in advocating co-education through- 
out childhood ** and youth, as much as possible under female in- 
structors. But the ultimate efFect, the danger ahead, as shall be 
more fully pointed out, they do not foresee, — nor do their male 
abettors.*^ 

On the contrary, the hopes of woman's advancement to a posi- 
tion beside that of man, without retrogression on his part, are en- 
couraged by the advance in that direction which undoubtedly has 
taken place during the last fifty years or so. Women, by receiv- 
ing a better education, and by being admitted to more and more of 
men's occupations so as to be abfe to support themselves better 
than before, have become less dependent in their feelings — less 
home-staying, retirii^, modest, and more restive, self-assertive, 
and ambitious. And because this change has been quickly ef- 
fected in a couple of generations — and exa^erated in novels 
which depicted tlie maids of the early nineteenth century as much 
coyer and feebler and more easily blushing and fainting than they 
really were, — the induction is made that the advance, as it is 
called, will go on and in a couple of generations more will bring 
women up to the level of men.'* But this induction is false, be- 
cause it overlooks the fact that education of the individual may 
produce certain changes in his development and then cease, the 
limit of his capacity being reached ; it may increase his knowledge 
up to a certain point, but not the size of his brain. For the indi- 
vidual's capacity is limited by his innate qualities, or character, de- 
termined by his physical constitution, inherited from his ancestors. 

10 ** Co-cducatioii, M leul daring childhood, ihonld be ■ fcmiitiH traiRn," Hn Hn. 
Hale, >* ■!>« recognuu tlut it fo«cn tcminlnn. What IVemtn Wmt, 16). 

nMill, or hii wife, made the (■pie&t natement: "In the proent cloiencM of at- 
■ociuion belireen the Km. men cannot retain manlincH nnJcH women acquire it," 
DiiitTtationj, liL 117. Thia be amplified In hil ipeech in Parliament, Uay 30, 1S67, in 
adTocacT at vomui anffrage: " The time hai come when, if women are not raiaed to 
the level of men, men wifl^be pulled down to thein. JA Utwh] , . , Thoae who baye 
reflected on tbe nature and power of locial influencea, know that, when there are not 
manly women, there will not much longer be in — '-' " -' — "-^^-i mx. — __j 
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H Aa Godwin would Dot have the capacity of a 
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K'ly of women under feminiim judged by their pretent capacity. In each caae there 
p expectation of a bigher being, to be produced aooB, however miraculooaly; only 
in the caae of femiiuata thia cxpcctatioD requiret do moie thaa that woiocd iuU aov 
fall ahon ol meo. 
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The character of bis qualities, to be sure, may go on improving 
and becoming more capacious in his own descendants, the size 
of their brains growing, but only in the slow process of evolution 
through the ages. Thus if a portion of a population are back- 
ward from lack of education and opportunity, Uie children of this 
portion might in one generation be educated up to the bi^est 
level the capacity of that population is capable of attaining ; but 
the next generation of children could not go appreciably further, 
and it would be a false induction from the rapid progress of the 
one generation, in peculiar circumstances, to suppose the con- 
tinuance of anything like the same progress in the next. Such is 
the phenomenon we have lately witnessed in the female portion of 
modem society.** Independent and well-educated women have 
already exhibited what they can do : they have advanced beyond 
women who were not^ weU-educated and not independent ; but 
this advance in no wise prognosticates an advance of independent 
and well-educated women in the future over independent and 
well-educated women at present. The circumstances and condi- 
tions are changed. The progress actually made has been one of 
acquirements; the progress inferred and believed in is one of ca- 
pacity: the occurrence of the former affords no reason to antici- 
pate the occurrence of the latter." 

There is one more fundamental assumption made by feminism. 
Just as socialism wishes all classes to be melted down into one 
class, so feminism wishes people at least to shut their eyes to 
every difference of sex (except the primary) and to treat all 
grown-up individuals (for the distinction between these and chil- 
dren they will still allow) as specimens of only one kind of en- 
tity — as human beings. We have seen this claim put into the 



[aulB^ tiglit ttsri. «raiii«n'a wiiiti liave grown considerably in alie in 



ra In a uinilar period of WDmen's " piwrcu 
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:* Here ntBT be cited the tealiniDny of a Kientiat, who la himatlf 
Vheo certain people maintain that a few generationg of aclivity . 
. intellectual development of women, they confound the result! of 



Mleclion can modify hereditary energiea in two or three generalLons, fied down 
hilherto partly by (crvitude, the menial facultiea of woman will doubtleu riae and 
flouriah in all their natural power ai soon si they are abaolutely free to develop in 
aocieljr equally with Ihoae of men, by the aid o{ equal righla. But what doei not 

la believeri by the superficial prattlers, who deafen' ua with their iargan Qn a gueltion 
of which they only graip the aurface. There ii no e^cuae at the present day, for 
confoundinE hereditary correlative aexaal charactera with the individual reaull* of 
education. The latter are acquired by habit, and can onl:; be inherited aa Bucfa by an 
infinite^mal eoErapfaia. posiiUy after hiuidred« of tenentions," Tin Struat QiuAon, 
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mouth of an adulterous wonaa under the Roman empire ; *' and 
it made its appearance early in the modem woman movement 
" Is not a woman a member of the race," asked Mrs. Abby H. 
Price at the Woman's Convention at Worcester in 1850; and she 
answered, " Yes, for above these titles of wife and mother, which 
depend upon circumstances and are accidental and transitory, 
there is for a woman a title eternal, inalienaUe, preceding and ris- 
ing above all, — that of human being, co-existent with man." *' 
Even before that, Fanny Wright (later Madame Darusmont), the 
Scotchwoman who first brought feminism to America, said in her 
parting address at New York in 1830: " What is the purpose of 
our souls? The equalisation of our human conditions, the an- 
nihilation of all arbitrary distinctions, the substitution of the sim- 
ple character of human beings for that of all others." *' And 
a little later Higginson quoted from Jean Paul Richter's Levana 
(published 1806) a statement that " before and after being a 
mother, a woman is a human being." " And Mill followed suit, 
declaring that " the mere consciousness a woman would then 
[when emancipated] have of being a human being like any other 
[i.e. like a man] would effect an immense expansion."" The I 
idea has continued to be harped upon ever since.'" It is a con- 
stant refrain in the writings and lectures of Mrs, Gilman. " We 1 
women," says Mrs, Pankhurst, " in trying to make our case 
clear, always have to make as part of our argument, and urge ' 
upon men in our audience, the fact — a very simple fact — that 
women are human beings."" Only recently at New York, 
February 20, 1914, six femiiiists conducted a public symposiijm 
on the subject of "Breaking into the Human Race," at which 
Marie Jenney Howe, who presided, maintained that " the world 
is human, and women want to be human, not merely .emotional, 
personal, feminine creatures. We're sick," she cried, " of being 
specialised to sex. We intend simply to be ourselves, not just 

MAlwvc, i. 99. 

M PTOctidinfi, aS. 

IT Partint Addreti, in punpblet form, p. ii. 

zBOHefit WomiH to lisrn Cu Alphobtlt p. 147. The onginal U: " Bevor und 
nuhdcm mao «ne Mutter in, ist man Ein MenKh*' 1 87. So G. W. Curtia, pouibly 
with the same in tnind: " Th«» [women] are nnt only parenta, they aie human be- 
ines," Fair Play for Womtn, Address at New York, 1870, in Oratiani and Addresiii, 
i 11a. Ibsen llso has made his Nora Ulk this way. Still earlier, ' 
asked the itranKC quecliDD: "Why should not women bt able to a 
should they nol be pMsons? " Utbfr dit barfiriicy- "—'■ 

Wtrkt, tL 119; they shonid, he replied, have the rans uue tu wrio u auniiiii ociiijgs, 
ISO. because, as man and woman are only one human being, we ought not id divide 
what God baa aniled, 143, — an argument which would nol be tolerated to-dayl 

la Subitction of Wowun, 155. During the MassacbusetU conslilutiona! convention 
of i8j3, W, B. Greene ieeml to haveTiesQ converted to the doctrine of woman's 
T-ighti by rvflectinc upon the fact that women are people and humaji bcinii, Official 
Report of Dibalii, ii. 736 A, B, 7ji A. 

10 B J., in Mrs. JacoWs Common Situe, 100. 

■1 SpcMb at Hwlford, Hot. 13, 1913, yirbatim Rtpot, p. 6. 
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our little female selves, but our whole, big, human selves," ■• 
Even among the Slovenes the leader of the women's movement, 
Zofka Kveder, has formulated the motto : " To see, to know, to 
understand. Woman is a human being." ** 

In all this it is ignored that human is only what is common to 
both men and women. Women cannot become like men by be- 
coming human, because they are human already, however differ- 
ent from men they be. They can become like men only by giv- 
ing up what is distinctively womanly and adopting what is dis- 
tinctively manly — by becomii^ " virile," as we shall find a 
prominent feminist urging. Yet this sophism is sometimes 
openly made, and it probably is latent much more frequently. 
Thus, setting the fashion at the outset, Mary WoUstonecraft 
wrote : " Women, I allow, may have different duties to fulfil ; 
but they are human duties " ; whence she concluded that, as she 
" sturdily " maintained, " the principles that should regulate the 
discharge of them must be the same." ** Then, at the Worcester 
Convention, Maria L. Vamey asserted that " woman's rights are 
the rights of a human being," and immediately deduced there- 
from that " all law should be made ^without regard to sex, either 
in the governor or the governed." '"' And lately Mrs. Gilman, in 
advocacy of making aU social, economic, and political activity 
" common to both sexes," lays down the principle that " human 
work is woman's as well as man's." " Now, the argument here 
implied is the simplest of all fallacies pointed out in every work 
on Ic^c, being the fallacy of undistributed middle; for, when 
fully expressed, it runs in this form : Man's work and rights are 
human work and rights. Woman's work and rights are human 
work and rights. Therefore woman's work and ri^ts are (or 
are the same as) man's work and rights. The error comes from 
supposing that the denotation in the subject is as complete as in 
the predicate. Mrs. Oilman's first principle is correct; but her 
and Mrs. Vamey's deduction therefrom is true only to the extent 
that woman's rights (and work) are the rights (and work) of 
some human beings — not necessarily of all human beings, as 
wrongly implied. And Mary WoUstonecraft's inference is true 
to the extent that the broadest principles that regulate the dis- 

gt Reported in The Ke«r York Timea, Feb. ai, 1914. The meetinE «u probablr 
Inipired bv u article under Hie ■ame Utle in Hamplon'i Maguine, Sept.. 1911, br 
Rheta Cbilde Dorr. There she characteriicd " the wfaalr womui movement " at " tt 
mighty effort to break into the biiinan race" (p. 13 of the reprint). She might be^ 
ter have deicribed it at a futile attempt to break out of the female into the male acic 

M Sehinnacher'i Modini Womati's RicAti Mirvtmnit us-fi. 

S< Vi*dicatuit, fie. She alio uy> " the aexua> shDuld not deitroy the human Cbar- 
«er" 67. though how it '-■ -■- -- ' — •-—' 
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charge of human duties are the same for women as for men, but 
not to the extent of excluding other principles regulative of men's 
duties alone, and still others regulative of women's peculiar du- 
ties. For what is distinctively woman's work, and what are dis- 
tinctively women's rights, are not the human work and rights 
common to men also, but that work and those rights which are not 
held in common with men. And so men's work and men's 
rights, distinctively, are not the work and the rights held in com- 
mon with women.*' 

It is a pity that the languages of the English and the French, 
the peoples who have most insisted on " the rights of man," have 
no distinctive terms for the human species as a whole and for 
its male division. If they had such terms, it would have helped 
them to perceive that a large proportion of the " rights of man " 
talked about are the rights of human beings, but &at some are 
the rights of men distinctively, and that there are some other 
distinctive rights of women, as when they are maids, wives, and 
mothers. Yet the Germans, whose lariguage has distinctive 
terms for the two senses of our " man," have not always been 
saved from this confusion of thought. For the misogynist 
Schopenhauer held that, contrary to the spirit of his mother 
tongue, the genuine human being (Mensch) is man (der 
Mann) ; *■ and before him, Hippel was not prevented by the 
clearness of his language from taking the trouble to assert that 
" women are as well human beings as are men," and from draw- 
ing therefrom the unauthorised conclusion that " the same rights 
belong to them," and, further, from complaining that " under 
' rights of men (human beings)', people mean only rights of men 
(proper)"; which last is simply not a fact, since almost all the 
declared rights of man, wherever insisted on, have been extended 
by men to women.'" Our language, however, like all others, con- 
tains distinctive terms forthe two sexes, though in ours that for 
the male sex is blurred by being extended to the whole species. 
The terra " Mensch," or " human being," we should remember, 
is more abstract, that is, it connotes fewer attributes, than the 
words " man " or " woman." We properly deal with human be- 

■T DogTaatisn and illogicalnera ofien remit from not obierrinK tbii distinctiati. For 
ioatance: " Ai woman u hnniiiD the nme u nKn, >od ■■ ihc is [in conKquenceT] 
justi; and locically cndi>i>«l wilh [ill?] the nme nshti, privilege*, and iinmunici« by 
nature, as ia man, it follow! tfaat br no proccai of reuoning [eitcept riKhl reasoninc, 
which lakei difference* into sccounll can the be denied their exerciie and eniovment,^' 
Henry Frank. A Pita for Waman Smgraf, No. 3, Jiistici, not iiftditticy. p. 9. 

Mpartrta unil ParaUpomma, ii. | sJJ. We iboll >ee this matched by some feminlit* 

aoHippel'a words are: - daai die Weiber eben so gut Mcnichen lind, wie die 
Minner, und ihnen gleicbe Recbte eeburen." " Mm meint nnter Uenscheatechte 
nicbts aodera all Hannerreebte." Untr iit BJn, Reclun's ti., pp. ija, 1G5. 



in^s only when we are dealii^ with them in distinction from other 
ammals, real or imaginary ; *" for then we are dealing with the 
more general attributes which men and women have in com- 
mon, and to cover which (and no more) a single term is useful. 
But when we are engaged with a subject within the human spe- 
cies, that involves the very differences of its sexes, we ought to 
avoid the common term and use the two words we possess in- 
their distinctive senses. We should especially try to avoid error 
from, instead of making capital out of, the ambiguity lurking in 
the fact that the term " man " also at times includes woman. 

The quotations above made from Mrs, Price and Fanny 
Wright disclose another lurking fallacy induced by certain terms, 
in the references to " accidental circumstances " and " arbitrary 
distinctions." The distinction of sex itself is by the feminists 
treated as an arbitrary distinction, just as is the distinction of 
classes by the socialists. " Sex," wrote Margaret Fuller, " like 
rank, wealth, beauty, or talent, is but an accident of birth." *^ 
And Mill called " the aristocracy of sex " " a distinction as acci- 
dental as that of colour." " The supposition that the distinction 
of colour is the only thing that distinguishes Africans from Eu- 
ropeans is as shallow (it is literally only skin-deep) and as naive 
as the supposition that men and women are distinguished only by 
their most prominent sex characteristic. But still more un- 
worthy of a philosopher is it to speak of birth and all that it 
brings as an accident I ought then to be treated the same as a 
noble, rich, beautiful, talented person, because it is an accident 
that I was bom without these advantages. I ought not to be in- 
c^acitated from voting in France, because.it is an accident that 
I was born in America. I ought even to be able to vote for a 
Roman consul, because it is an accident that I was born fifteen 
hundred vears after Roman consuls ceased to be voted for, 
Birth, indeed, is the most determinative thing in our existence. 
By it we are determined to be human beings, and not lions or dt^ 
or spiders or nothing. By it we may be given the inheritance 

*o So the feminiit Grant Allen once mmdc ■ risht ate oi wntdi when he wiote: 
" We maM ceaw to be Caliboni. We must begin to be buman," The Wmum atui 
Did. Ttuchnitz ed., p. 107. 

M MimotTS, \i. 143' 

*2 DititTta^ni, ui. m- Similarlv he couples "the accident o£ »m" with "the 
accident of sldn." Rtfirimtattvt Govtnimint, 180. and asserta thai to be born » 
firl inalead of ■ boy^ should not have influence "any more than to be born black 
Inatead of white, or ■ commoner instead of > nobleman," SubitchoH of Wo^in. jj. 
cf. tia. Alao in Poltlicn/ Ecanamy, IV. vii. ( 3, he repeats " the accident of aeji."— 
In the woman-iuffraEC debate in the Massachusetts conitilutiaDal convention of >8s3,' 
W. B. Greene asked: " Are not the ditlerencci of wx and colour accidental, merely, in 
human aiJBtence.'^p^fial Rtpoti, ii. 731 A._ So G. W. CurtiB elassed su with " heiibt 

havens the coloufo"t^e'ha'ir 'would' be no worse a test. We have ieea that Hrs. 
Hale aeema to regard all banieri to women's dcrelopmcnt equallr with men's ■• 
■rti&ciali •boire^ p. 411. 
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of the higher races, or only of the lower. By it we may be 
brought forth sound and intelligent being^, or cripples, or idiots, 
or abortions. And is it itself indeterminate? How does Mill 
know? Because the sex of a child is not determined by the 
choice of its parents, is it undetermined? 'Neither the materialist 
nor the theist can affirm this. If sex is an accident, so is every- 
thing we possess and are : so is our existence, our being human 
beings, our being entities at all; all which is metaphysics gone 
askew, and is absurd,** and from it nothing whatever can be in- 
ferred. So, to add, as Mill does,** — and it is the objective point 
of all the others, — that the distinction of sex is as "irrelevant" 
as the distinction of colour " to all questions of government " 
because they are both equally accidental, is a pure begging of the 
question. Arbitrary distinctions, to be sure, ought to be done 
away with. The distinction of the sexes is not arbitrary, and 
whether the distinction between the sexes in matters of govern- 
ment is arbitrary or relevant, is the question at issue. The ques- 
tion of colour, really of races, is another question of a similar 
nature, but involving different elements. Each of these questions, 
should be settled on its own merits, and it is possible they m^ht 
receive opposite solutions.*' 

Modem feminism, however, has, of course, a deeper cause or 
occasion than a mere mistaken use of words or foolish talk about 
the accident of being bom what one is. This would-be mascu- 
linisation of women, in fact as well as in language, and contrary 
to nature's determination at birth, is a result also of modern in- 
dustrialism, which has taken women from the home, where they 
worked by themselves, into the factory, where they work side by 
side with men, and whence they return to the home as money- 
earners like nien ; and the same industrialism, by putting men side 
by side with women, is likewise operative in the opposite direc- 
ts Especially abiurd is it for Hra. Price to ipealc of any woman'g being ■ wife 
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tion upon men, tendii^ toward their feminisation.*' The out-of- 
home labour of women of the lower classes has spread up to the 
middle classes, whose women aspire to enter the professions, 
and is spreading up to the upper classes, whose women look for- 
ward to enterii^ politics and even diplomacy. Thus the indi- 
vidualism of men, who have left the old status of birth, every one 
to seek his own fortune as best he can, is going over to women 
also ; *' and the family as well as the state is to break up into its 
constituent atoms, in physical isolation, without any chemical 
combination in the permanent molecules of stable substances. So 
Margaret Fuller advised that " as you would not educate a soul 
to be an aristocrat, so do not to be a woman " ; " and Higginson 
followed suit : " Soul before sex. La carriire ouverte aux 
talens. Every man for himself, every woman for herself, and 
the alphabet {i.e., education] for us all,"" This individualism 
run mad of the feminists — this individualism which Ellen Key 
calls " the principle of the woman movement," *" — has out- 
stripped socialism, which has come to individualism only through 
collectivism, while feminism jumped to it directly. And while 
socialism is trying to get rid of the wage-system, the feminists 
are trying to extend it to all women." Even the house-wife, 
some say, should demand definite pay from her husband (or re- 
ceive by law a definite proportion of his income) for her domestic 

mC/. Ravelock Ellii: " Savage rr and birbariim have more uiuslly than not been 
predciiBmantly miliUnt. that is to saj mauuline, in cbiracler. while modern civiliiatian 
II becoming industrial, that ti to say feminine, in cbaracter, for the induitrics belonged 

_^_=.....,_'. '.-J they tend to make men like women. Even in quite recent 

■ee the workings of this feminisation. . . . To-day a man 
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IH fnmiHiii CultHrt, a. An age of induiti 

"Jt CA Mrs. I»co1m: "TbU idea [of indiTi 
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iiMimoiri, ii. !«■ How much truer ii 
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BO Tht Woman Movtmtnt, 97. An extn 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton's address on Thi 

tbiMS, ihe oayi: "Her [woman's! rights, Uuucr sm^n tiiuuuiouui.™ i,<" "u luu.viuu.., 
in a world of her own, s female Cruioe, Ihe arbiter of her destinyl, ore to use all her 
faculliei for her own lalety and happiness," 3- "' Wi ask for the complete develop- 
ment of every individual, first, for ber [or his] own benefit and happiness . . . Again, 
we ask complete individual development for ifie public good," 6. In another address 
she had laid down the principle: "In Ihe settlement of every qncstion we must sim- 

S consider the highest good of the individual," reprinted in Tht History of Woman 
tiragt. i. ji?. Cf. also JoKphine P. Knnwlea: "^ I go on the assumption through- 
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labours ; ** and George Bernard Shaw has even advised women 
to ask a lump sum for every child they bear. This, however, 
appears to be recommended only as a temporary measure until 
socialism be reached. As extremes are said to meet, the thought 
may be that the leap from such feminism to socialism may be 
rendered shorter. 

■I So. t-t: Cicelr HamlltoD, Marriagt (u a Tradr, Hew Yoric ed,, 1909, ?■ '33' 
cf. 151 (elK thtj are adTiaed to " ihirk the dutie*'' men impOK upon tbem. 117, 
cf. 1)1, — a kind of m-ubotaKc). Alio ChriBtabel Pankhnrit, Plow Focti abeut a 
Great Evil, New York ed., igij, p. no; and Forel, Tkt Stnal QuiiHbh, 370-1, jaj. 
In EngUnd The HomemilcerB Tnde Union hu been formrd, one of whote obiectl 
ia " To iaaiat ai ■ right on a proper proportion of men'i earnings beins paid to wItc* 
for the support of flie home.^' Mrs. M. H. Wood hopes thereby to da mj witb 
" packet K*TGtiiii( " I7 the wife while the hiubuid ii uleep. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ERROS OF THE FEUINISTS' FIRST FRINCIFLB 

Common to all feminism is the aspiration of women to become 
equal to men — to be admitted to all the rights, privileges, pow- 
ers, and emoluments that are possessed and enjoyed by the other 
sex. Yet there is some haziness about the amount of use to be 
made of this equality. Full feminism demands that practically 
all differences between the male and the female of the human 
species shall be obliterated except the one big difference of be- 
getting and of bearing children (of being fathers and mothers), 
which belongs to all but the lowest species of living beings. In 
physiological language, they recognise only the primary sexual 
differentiae and would ignore all the secondary.* Just as full 
socialism seeks abolition of the distinction between social, eco- 
nomic, and political classes, so full feminism desires that, so- 
cially, economically, and politically at least, the two sexes shall 
be undistinguished. Besides this, just as a semi-soctalism is sat- 
isfied with equality of ownership of one kind of property only, so 
a semi-feminism goes no further, at present, than to insist upon 
the requirement that women shall be accorded all the political 
ri|hts of men, beii^ content to wait and see what they will do 
with their votes when they get them. 

The latter kind of feminism it would be possible to introduce 
forthwith, and yet its effects would not be completely perceived 
for a generation or two. The full feminism could not itself be 
brought into operation in less than several generations, and its 
effects would be concomitant with its extension. Either kind 
of feminism might be introduced with or without socialism. If 
full socialism should ever come, feminism, it is true, must come 
too, as it is an integral part of such socialism. But feminism 
might come without any further amount of socialism. If 80, 
instead of doing away with competition, as socialism would do, 
it would broaden competition; for its tendency is to set up com- 
petition between the sexes, whereas, since the beginnings of cy- 

1 So HiKgiDun, not ohIt of tbe hmniD ipccic*, but of all uitmali, tint the two 

Mxes more, br«athe. run. and do cTcfrthinB in preciieir the ume manner, " cx- 

Gcnt u to the one •oUtaiT fact of parentave,'^ Chtoht Wamtn U Utm Mf AifkAttt 
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cles of civilisation till their culminating periods, the sexes have 
had their own lines of labour, with as liHle competition as possible 
between them. Men have now invaded the upper ranks of wom- 
en's work, and women have been invited into the lower ranks of 
men's work. This process, already begun, the feminists wish to 
carry on till the work of men and women no longer be differ- 
entiated. Competition is to be free not only between men and 
men, and between women and women, but also between men and 
women and between women and men. 

The demand for complete equality of women with men (with 
which we may now first deal) includes a demand for the com- 
plete independence of women on men — in the sense that one 
man is independent of any other particular man, when he is self- 
supporting, living either on his own property or by his own la- 
bour : an economic independence. It includes also a demand for 
equal independence, which is effected only if the amount of sup- 
port, or income, which women obtain for themselves, is equal on 
the average to that which men obtain for themselves. This con- 
dition of perfect economic equality with men might be attained 
for women under full socialism, since this distributes equal in- 
comes to all without discrimination between strength and weak- 
ness, and consequentiy without discrimination between the sexes. 
But it would be attended by all the evils of full socialism, already 
reviewed, and unnecessary to repeat Without such socialism 
full feminism simply runs against nature ; for it assumes, that if 
women were admitted to free competition with men, they would 
produce and earn as much as men do, and gain economic equality, 
by their own efforts. The demand for equality rests on an as- 
sumption of equality. The first principle of full feminism is the 
simple equably of men and women. And it is an erroneous prin- 
ciple. 

For here nature steps in and forbids its achievement. Women 
have not the same strength as men, and consequently not the same 
earning capacity. Their child-bearing function stands in the 
way. Then the feminists say: this itself is labour, and must be 
allowed for: the woman who bears must be paid. But if she is 
to be paid by the state, here is quasi socialism ; or if she is paid 
by the father, here is a remnant of present conditions, with de- 
pendence on the male. The scheme is unworkable without social- 
ism, and it is unworkable as socialism. It would of course be un- 
workable without child-bearing, as the race would then come to 
an end ; but it would be incompatible even with the minimum of 
child-bearing that would keep the race going long enough to see 
the effects. For woman has the additional handicap, not only of 

, :,,GO(>ilC 
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bein^ hampered by the burden of the breasts, but also of the cata- 
menial drain upon her system. In the " forming " age of maid- 
enhood (for a few years after puberty) assiduous application to 
study or to any one of many kinds of industry, especially to 
those requiring much standing on the feet, interferes with the 
regularity of that discharge, causing, if not a breakdown of 
health, at least a weakening of the capacity for motherboood. 
This result was pointed out by physicians shortly after the com- 
mencement of the movement of women into the higher education 
and into industry and the professions, as soon as the effects could 
be studied on a wide scale.' But to their representations little 
heed was paid. The movement has continued, and the birth-rate 
has sunk. In our country the falling-off of births began in New 
England, where these features of the woman movement were first 
put into operation. 

Women simply are not equal to men in capacity for self-sup- 
port or independence, not being able to stand the same stress and 
strain. Women must work, and they do work, as much as, if not 
more than, men; but their work must be varied, intermittent, in- 
terniptible. Man's work may be incessant, or it may call at any 
moment for full exertion and always find him ready.* He also 
can prepare himself assiduously in youth for any of many kinds 
of life-work, work at it throughout manhood without interrup- 

3 So cnwdiU; Ed. H. Clu-ke, 5» tn EdMcatian. lijl, *Dd A. Amn, Sir in In- 
dnilry, 1S7S, both It Bolton. Shattered health or luutncloped onriei the former 
pointed out Cp. 39) »• a commoo alternative remilt of ■ strenuou* Khool and col- 
lege educatioii purtued by girli on the notion thu ther could do what boy* io. 
It IB pouible also that 1 too persistent application in early youth may enfeeble or 
destroy the ■ec.ritality even of men, — and it would Mem that tbla happened In the 
caie of J. S. Mill. But, becauM of the much greater application required to prodnce 

e " Peiio^cinr," ur> Claclie, " characteriaei the female orcattiaatioti, and derehipa 
feminine force. Feri'utence characteritea the male orsaniaatlon. and develop* uOKM- 
llne force," op, cit,, lao-i. He pointed out. too, how much more the healthy women 
of Germaa; reipected the mcnatrual period than do the le*> healthy women of our 
country. G. Staoley Hall recommends a monthly rest for young women, or four 
Sundaya together every four weeks, Adolrrcrnct, New York, igo*, L 510-11, IL 
639. ''The genius of man," says Laura Fay-Smith, "is for ipecuJised and eon- 
eentrated effort, while that of woman is for adapted effort and distributed energy," 
in The New York Times. April i;, 191s. This is not recognised by the Eemiiditi, 

■ame persistency. Yet it is recognised by the lower 'races, who arc so often taken 
tor their modeM. Among the Zufiis, for instance, where is division of lahour be- 
tween tbe sexes, women are not eipected to fetch water from the well during men- 
atruatlon: so Mrs. Jame. Stevenson, Tht Zufti Indioni, in the 13d Report of the 
Bureau of American EtbnoloKy, Washington, iSgi, pp. 403-4. But eren in Germany 
Lily Braun pooh-poohs the idea of the menstrual function interfering with woman^ 
work; ascribes the bad effects to other causes, such as unbealth/ clothe* and injurious 
habits; and tells men that they csn know nothing about the subject, ss it is not a 
function of theirs. Die FramnfraKt, 191-a. In America soon after Clarke's work 
Mrs, Tacobl published The QMejIion of Rett for IVprntn durixB Uenitniation, 1876, 
in which she concluded there is no reason why normal women should rest durinir that 
period, pp. 36, say: and recently Leta Steller HoUingworth has made some investioS' 
Qons published in a monograph on FuhcHoho! PtrieikUj. New York. 1914. in which 

whom she iu<m1 aa control*. 
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tion, always advancm^ in sldll, and m later age be abk to guide 
and direct others in it Such work interferes in no wise witfi 
his function of fatherhood, nor his function of fatherhood with 
it; but it renders him better for fatherhood, and fatherhood 
spurs him on to be better at it; whereas in the case of women 
motherhood interferes with ai^ kind of life-occupation excc»t 
domestic labours, and any kind of lif enxcupation except domestic 
labours interferes with motbeihood.*^ The distinction between 
man's labour and woman's labour is not merely due to custom, or 
to economic conditions : it is physiolc^caL 

Women's bodies, and in consequence women's minds, are dif- 
ferent from men's. " Nature," said the presidentess of the 
Woman's Rights Convention in 1850, " does not teach that men 
and women are unequal, but only that they are unlike; an un- 
likencss so naturally related and dependent that their respective 
differences by their balance establish, instead of destroying, their 
equality." • The respective differences may sum up to equality, 
if you like, and if you can measure them t^ any common stand- 
ard.' Before God men and women may be equal : the Moham- 
medans deny that, but nobody in Christendwn, at least since the 
Council of Macon, cares to do so.* In the world women may 
equal men in usefulness, and consequently in worthiness : ' this 
is indisputable, especially as the world is believed to be ruled by a 

*■ Cf. Hn. EL C. Sttuton; " A nun, la tlie fall tide of bniiiiesi or pleuarc, cui 
marry uid not cbanxe fail life ddc ioU; he oa be faiuband, father, and everrlhiiic 
beside; bnt in marriiBe, mnnan giTe* np all," in Tiu HUtery tf Wemma Sufragr, 
i. 730, But ahe »oke complaininfflF, ai if tbia diftercnce ought not to be. 

« Mr*. Paulina W. ttana. Pracrtintr, p. 9. Tbi* ta extended, at we ahiU tee, by 
Mra. Antoinette B. BUckwcU to the texe* in all aocciei; ther are, (he lan, " tlinjt 
true equivalenCa — equals, bnt not identicala," Tkt Strts tlirourhout Naturf *' — 
Yorl^ ,875, p. ... ^ . 

B There u, howerer, 00 meanma 11 .-.- _ _ ._ .— __ . 

Ltlrely tbe equal of man in hia," Kaethe Schinnaeher, Tlit Modtrm 



-equal*, bnt not Idenlicala," Tin Siitt lAnwr^n* Naturi. New 

g in anch a itatemeiit ai titit: " Woman, in her 

peculiar iphcre, ia entlrelT the equal of man in hia," K— "■- "-•-- "■— '"'- "--■ — 

Woman's RifhU Mavimtnt, p. bt. Aa well aav thi 
hia peculiar field of the capitaliat in hia, and conclude 



, , ,. ,, , e that thertfoie the hind-labourer 

-_3uld be put on an equal footinK in the raanaEcment of the capital with the capitaliit. 
Something of this aort ii, in fact, maintaineir in Kdr Uardie'i dithrrambtc efiuiioa 
(playing a variation upon I. Cor. XV. 4O to the efEect that " it there be one elor; of 
the lun and another of the moon, they are each equal whhin their own domain," 
From Frtidem Is Stcialiim. 69. 

■ Feminiiti quote Galat. III. iS, aa a dJTine anlhoritr, but ignore I. Cor. XI. 3, j, 
9, Efkti. V. 23, 13, 24, 33. Col. III. i«, and Gm. III. iti. The French feminiit JuIm 

woman il equal," ai reported in the New York' Erenins Sun, April is, 191;. This i* 
peculiar. God, aevertbelesi, hia giTCn them different bodiei, with different fancllona 
to perfom in society. Then why should they not have dilTerent duties in the ititeF 
WhatcTcr is to be the treatmenl of their souli in the next world, would seem to 
have Qolbing to do with the miner. The early Chri.tiao Father, Clement of Alnt- 

but he did not anign them the same righia in tbe church. He lecogniied that " in 
what pertains to humanity" men and women have the aame naturei but he ex- 

'T"We anee," wroie Miss C. E. Beccher, an early remonttrant, "on the gen- 
eral principle, that waman'i hippinesa and uiefulneii are equal In valuo to those 
of man," O'aman Suffraet and fFrnwa's Frofisjia*. Hartford, 1871, p. 4. 
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God who is no respecter of persons, and who rewards merit for 
work performed according to abili^; and men certainly are as 
much concerned for the welfare of women as for the welfare of 
other men, and there is no reason why women should be more 
interested in other women than in men. But the existence of 
differences means that in some respects men are superior, and in 
some respects women are superior. Women may be superior in 
some moral qualities or virtues, and in certain aptitudes where 
delicacy and nimbleness of thought, feeling, or touch are impor- 
tant : how many superiorities she possesses, those who will may 
inquire. In the enumeration care should be taken; for, for in- 
stance, it would be absurd to say she is superior in the race- 
propagating function, to which man's contribution is likewise in- 
dispensable, merely on account of her labouring harder than man 
in the work. On the contrary, it is one of man's excellences 
that here, too, he does his work more easily.' However this be, 
men do much work that women cannot do, and in much work that 
both can do, men do it better; and much work that is left to 
women as properly woman's work, is left to them not be- 
cause they do it better (tending of children, of course, is 
an exception), but because men are fully occupied with other 
more important work.' All this is due to the greater bodily 
strength of men, and their greater staying power in continuous 
and monotonous activity; to which is to be added their greater 
willingness to go ahead, run risks, and experiment, and 
their greater mental aptitude for combining,^" organising, and 

B Cf. E. Fcrri: " One can no loDEer den; the phygioloacal aod perchalagical inferior- 
ity of wonuiii ID man. . . . A being wbo crcatca anolhrr Seing — not on the flectinB mo- 
DiFnt of a voluptuoua contact, but by tbe organic and paychological Hcrificei of pteg- 
nann, child-birth, and giviag suck — cannot prcKTre for herxlf aa much Mrenglh, 
phfatcal and mental, u man, whole oqIt function in the production of the >peciei la in- 
finitely leia of ft drain," Sonolum oiul Modtm Scitnct, trana., Chicago, jd ed., igog, 

• Some ' feminiata, beginning vith Plato f,Rtt*iKc.y. 4SjA-4!GA) and Including 
Pearion (Ckanc,, of Dtaih, i. 847-8) Mr>. Jacabi (" Comman Stttie," 100), and D. G. 
Ritchie (Dorawiim and Polilici, p. 3d of tbe Humboldt Librai7 ed.) — cf. alao Spencer, 
quoted above, p. aiB.. and Mill, S«bJ£cUen of SVomtn, 93-4,— seem to think 11 aufh- 
cienl if women cas engage in all tie Ubotirs that men perform, even though it be 
■dm«led_ that on the average they cannot do Ihem aa well. But tilis givei away their 

Act lomehow, but their naCurea are lucb that many things which men do women can 
do 90 poorly in compariaon i^.g. figbl, and all hard and atreaaful labour), that it ia 
belter for women to give up the attempt altogether, and, to make up for these, men 
leave to women many occupationa which they can do well enough, besides the au- 
preme one which they do better and which Is interfered with by too many others. 
Hence there naturally apringi up ■ great diversificalian of the activities of the two 
aexea; which, however, itscU vanes at times, witb perfect naturalness, as new occupa- 
tions are Invented, tried out, and assigned. 

10 " In co-DpcratioD women have always been weak. There are few duties tfaat 

they have in common. Even as beaais of burden •' — --'■■ — '-■ ' -- — '— •■ 

Mason, Womon't Sfc«r» «. Pnmitivt r-i.-,. ,««. 
respect baa, of coarse, been explained 



a fil^tins. 
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systematising.** Here is inequality in a couple of details, 
whatever be the equality of the whole. And they are details 
essential to all the questions involved in the woman move- 
ment. In the very points which women need for the movement 
they are inaugurating, for economic and political indq>endence, 
they fail in possessing equality with men. 

The bodies of men and women differ not only in essential and 
primary orgma that distinguish them, but (as has already been 
noticed, and may now be followed up) in innumerable other 
respects ranging from some of considerable importance down to 
triflii^ minutise that seem utterly insignificant.^' The human 
male and female differ in numbers at birth and in tenacity of life, 
in the periods of growth, in proportions of the limbs, even in the 
relative length of the fingers and the shapes of the ears, in their 
bones, especially the pelvis and the skull, in their teeth, in their 
voice, in the odor they emit, in their hair, in amount of fat, in the 
rate of pulse and respiration, in the instinctive direction of the 
movement of their hands (wherefore their clothes are buttoned op- 
positely), in the composition of the blood, in resistance to diseases 
and to poisons, and in such facts as that males are more frequently 
color-blind, yet are of keener sense, and more liable to deaf- 
mutism and to the habit of stammering, but women more exposed 
to swelling of the thyroid gland. The differences in the sizes of 
their bodies and their shapes are marked. Women are smaller- 
chested and larger-hipped than men. Their talhiess is found to 
be on the average about seven per cent, less, their weight seven- 
teen per cent. less. Their brain avera^s about ten per cent, less 
in size and weight Hence their brain is smaller relatively to 
stature, but slighuy larger relatively to body-weight." This differ- 
ence appears even in the embryo, wherefore the birth of a boy is 

Ici the wcalled wonuin'i 

), it li most frequently 

grcH ■!»;«■■ I , tht,}Venu,n MayimwHi. 

.,. , Jtntntj von 'Cni und Botr. I >3t. Even in such pcculiirly wonMift 

vark u Dbatilricg, improvement, it it «aid, bai been rather hindered than helped br 
~ J, Mobiui, Uebtr dtn phyiiologiscktn Schwackmm dti Wtibu. gth ed. 

loat of the following, lee BaTelock EHIa's Han and WomtH, Londoii, iSu. 
■n auiuontatiTe work m Ifaia (ubiect. For earlier opinioni A. Walko-'a Btauty idcI 
IVoinan m«y be consulted. See alao the opening paeea (1-26) of the firtt Toiame of 
H.^Ploaa'* work Dot fViib, Leipzig. iB8j. and V. I. Thomu'a Six and Sacitty. 

It Topinard' aeerai to take (he relation to tallneu >a more importaat, for he tan 
"the brain therefore ia really lighter in womati," VAnlkrofolotii. Parla, ]d ed. 1879, 
p. 113. Similarly Moblua. ep. cil., pp. vi., ^, cf. }9-4i. But Ellit ar^ea that tbe 
relation to weight i» more important, and that (here fallowing ManonTner) it ia en- 
hanced if wonan'a exceaatve fat be left out of account; on the other hand he pointa 
out that u a rule In animals the larger tbe body, the smaller (he relative sire, of the 
brain, and the advantage of this, epileptics geoerally haying relatitelv larga beads. 
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usually more difBcuIt than that of a |^1>** It is found in savages 
as well as in the higher races.^' The cerebellum is relatively 
lai^T in women than in men, as also the frontal lobes, — the last 
in apes too." The spinal chord has a twofold difference, being 
smaller above and larger below in women than in men.^' The 
absolutely greater size of man's brain Bebel called " the hw;hest 
trump-card " of the anti-feminists, and he himself found the 
triumphant joker in the relatively greater size of woman's brain 
in the latter mode of measurement, overlooking the other.^* 
Women in civilised lands to-day Irave about two-thirds the 
strength of men, although in this respect they fall less short of 
men in primitive peoples. Their athletic records are always poor 
in comparison with those of men. 

The minds of men and women also differ. No, says the feminist 
. leader, Mrs. Gilman, " there is no female mind ; the brain is not 
an organ of sex : as well speak of a female liver." ^' This is a 
mistake, as male and female distinctions run through organs that 
are not oigans of sex, and even the liver is different in men and 
women,"" — indeed, the Danish zoologist Steenstrup has main- 
' tained that sexual characters are present in every part of the 
body. The brain, in which there are between men and women so 
many differences of size and internal conformation," and which, 
as the seat of the nervous system, contains the nerve-centres that 
control the sex-organs, can hardly be an exception. " The mind 
has sex as well as the body," rightly says Mr, Finck.*' The pio- 
neer woman physician, Elizabetn Elackwell, was better informed 
than Mrs. Gilman. " Sex in the human being," she wrote, " is 
even more a mental passion than a physical instinct." " And the 

1* Forel, Tht Stimal Queitian, S9- 

isEliiB,'iii; gj. jS; likewiae Forcl u ta the tint, 66, but he Mill miintaiiu tbc 
older Tie* tBst theie lobcfc the leat of inttlligence, iie tarier in men. 66-7. 

ITCh. L. Dana, in The New York Timea, J^ne 37. 1915. 

It Dit Fran, iSS, igi-1, iM- Mil]'* reply had been that waman'a brala fMieht be 
of finer qualitjr, having the (dyaotagc " in activity of cerehral circulation," hence en- 
Joying greater quickneH, hut vooner auhject to fatigue. Subjection of IVofntn, t tft-i, 
vf. 17 Thomas also attachea little importance to absolute brain lite, Six and Socitty, 

l»Wotne» and Ecoitomici, 149, cf. isg. Accordingly Florida Fler UKrts that 
" (here ia not a jot of difference between the maaculine and the feminine mindi," 
Tht Matatlnu and tli< Ftminxni Mind. Harper's WeeUy, Sept, 34, igio, p. 11. Long 
before, Edward D. MsDiEeld. in his Ltgaf RiiMi of Womin, Saiem, 1B45. p. «7, al- 
serted " mind haa no aex." But he based liia opinion on rellgioui groundi, and 
■ 1 "soul hu no sen,'" which is another matter, about 

liver is more Tariable In — „-. — , 

_._ this difference of yariatioo as a aecondary sexaal chancter, 

Tht Chanctt of Doath, I. 31S. 

21 Beiidei those already noticed, ace HSbiua's abatiact of Riidinger'i inveitigation*, 

tl Primitn/i Lov'i mid Loitt Sloritt, 64. 

IS rfw Human Eltmnl in Sex. New York, iSu, p. T, ef. iS. She berc, however, 
naes words with femioine Inexactitude, u •ex ctn be aeltber a pusiOD nor ta InstinBt 



ich we know nothing. 

'0 According to Pearaon the liver is more vaTiable In weight In »( 
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feminist physician August Forel is even more wnphatic, assert- 
ing that the mental correlative sexual characters are much more 
important than those of the body : the psychology of men is differ- 
ent from that of women," " Girls are more precocious than 
boys, as are also the children of low races compared with the 
highly civilised. Women read and think more rapidly, men more 
deliberately.*" Men are more taciturn, women more loquacious." 
Women are more receptive of opinions from others, less or^in- 
ative of ideas, and less tenacious of tenets, of their own ; less able 
to stand alone, craving sympathy more, not having the same 
sturdy independence as men.^^ Ellis finds that of six hundred 
religious sects prior to about a century ago, only seven were 
founded by women." In impersonal emotions women are in- 
ferior to men, in personal emotions superior, especially in paren- 
tal, if not in connubial love." Hence their virtues are different, 
not absolutely, but in degree, as we have already had occasion to 
remark; and in general men hold more to justice, and women 
incline more to mercy.'" Women are more extensive in their 
labours, men more intensive; but in space women are more con- 
fined, and men spread more. For women are more centripetal — 
clasping and holding to the bosom ; while men are more centri- 
fugal — pushing aside and shoving their way through. Women, 

» Tht Sexual Qi4tition, 6%. Forel sayi further: " The difFerencc in the Kxiul 
functioB* leadi lo the formBtion of difCerences in other parU of the body, ind in 
ingtiacli and KntimenU, which find their niHrial expreuion in the different de- 
Telopment of the brain,^' 50. He holds that in vomen the bcxuaI appetite a situated 

the lower cerebral' centres," and tlieretore is more separsb^ from lOTe, 158, cf. 67, 
77, iiS~g: 95, 98. Hence, too, " ths brain i> the true seat of nearly all sexual 
■aomaliel, aoS. Physicians often attack Tcoeieal troubles by applications to the 

3t Frederic Harrison: Woman's intellect is "more agile," but "less capable of 
STolooEed teniioD," Riatilitt and IdtaU, London, iao8, p. 73: similarlv, 8t~8, u, 
;34- "Women in general," uy. William Jamea, " Wn thei? peripheril vfsual at- 
tantion more than men" Piychoiofy, I 437, Even Hill had asserted that women have 

they "do best what must be done rapidly," Subitclion of Wtmi*. iro-11) laa. 

ISA difference supposed to have been slowly acquired through primeval i«es when 
the women worked loBctbcT, and with their children, at home, while the men hunted 
or fished Hlitarily, or in company on military upcditions had to keep silence; 
cf. Mason, op, cit., igo. On the importance of women's "chatter," to tesch languaoe 
to children, see Miss Ida Tarbeir* Tfc* Wayi of Woman, 68 (following Remy de 

a7-'Tbe'truth remains," saya Mn. Gallichan, "woman's need of lore is greater 
than man's need, and for this reason, where love fails her. her desire for salvation is 
deeper than man's deure," Tht Truth aboul Womtn. 31a. 

ii Man and Woman, ido. 

t'Cf. Finck, Romantic Lovt and Perional Bianiy, 
Harriwn, are at their best in atfectioa, men in activity, Kt 

*0So E. D. Cope: "In departments of morals which depend o 
-■ " -— ■■'-- '-- '^--- rhith depend on the ralio 



{■ the superior. When the balance is itruck. I 

But, be adds. "■ 

Juii to Govtmm 
Sept jd, iBiJi all 
Fhynognomgnua, 



adds, "the quality of justice moains with the male." Tht Rttation of ti 
_ _ ._ Coutr»i«o.l ■3-14. For the last cf. E. M. Cullen in The New Yoria times, 
gEpt. jd, igijj also Schopenhauer, Partrga nnd PoraUpamtna, ii. I jyg, ud Aristotle, 
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again, are more utilitarian, men more Jesthedc;" women more 
practical in little things,'* men better managers in the larger con- 
cerns of life. Hence, also, women's thoughts run more to par- 
ticulars, while men deal more with generds, or with wholes, as 
Lotze maintained." " These are equivalent facuhies," says Paul 
Lalitte, " but they are not the same: woman's mind is more con- 
crete, man's more abstract," " " Women," said Buckle, " are 
more deductive in their reasoning, and men more inductive/'; 
whence he concluded that the influence of women has been bene- 
ficial in counteracting the too great tendency of men to be merely 
empirical in their scientific enquiries." Mill considered women 
more suggestive of ideas, which men with their greater application 
elaborate." Women are universally allowed to be more intui- 
tive, which means that they jump more instantly to conclusions, 
and this habit has become almost an instinct.*' It is, says Lester 
F. Ward, " part of the maternal instinct," being " a highly special- 
ised development of a faculty of mind which originally had as its 
sole purpose the protection of the mother and offspring," " In 
this confined sphere it has somewhat of the quality of being " un- 
erring " ; whidi " is lost the moment the possessor of an instinct 

»l Ellit point! out that ■mong primitive p«optcB arnimcntatiDn «m (CDenll; begun 
by tbe men, op. cil., 6, ji6. 

91 " Women Bre cerlsinly more pncticil and careful ot details than men are." uya 
Mrs. Gillichan, op. cil., 1130^ cf. log. While men excel in judemenl. women excel 
in common lenBe, laya W. K. Brooks, The Laa of Htridity. ijS. Similarly Mill, 
SubitcHii, 0/ PfaiB(«, ioj-7, cf. .36. 

SB Miliri,l,aH,ot, a. ]S6. 

S4 Quoted hr ElHa, Man end Woman, i8g. Already Hippel: " Sie [die Weiber] 
besitiEE due praktiiche, wir [Manner] eine tfieoritiache Vemunft, Unbtr die Eht. 15?- 

ti MiicUanfOM, a™/ PoithnmoHi Workt. 1. 7-8, 16-17. Women by themKlvrt, 
rather, In their own occnpatiom, have rarely risen above empiricism. Buckle siw midt 
•• Women hiie two wrts of inferiority: phyiical and menuf, 383, For a aimUar opin- 
ion of Socrates, as reported by Xenophon, see above, i. ood, 

i» Subi'irtiBn of Womtn, 131-., cf. ios-10. In hia AutoUogtaphy he humbly tella 
OS he assumed thu noiition toward the woman who became his wife, iSg, 343, 143, 
aj7. In particular. Tier practicalness, he says, repressed his visionarinesi, ii8, and 
his work thereby gained In practicslity, igo. Lei grandes inspiratrices " some 
Frenchman has called women. Cf. Madame de Stael; "Lea femmes n'ont point 
compost d'ouvrages vjritablement sup^ieuta; msis ellei n'en oni pM moins teiDcmeat 
sem les proeiA de la litterature par la foule de pens^a qn'ODt inspires aun hommei 
les relations entretenues avec ces ftres mobiles et dflicata," □( la Lilltraturt coniiderft 
dam as RappoTli avic Us InilituUenj locialil, London, 181I, i. ig8. Also Mrs. Galli- 
cbsn is convinced of a " law " of " absorption by the male of female Ideas," Thi Peti- 
tion of Woman in Primitivt Socisty. 86. 

ST ''Few wilt deny," sayi Mrs. Gallichan, " that women are more instinctive than 
logical, more intuitive than cerebral," Thi Trnth abont Woman, agS. An eariy fem- 
inist, Eliza W. Famham, built upon this. " In its Intellectual aspect," she wrote. " the 
Feminine Era will be cfaaracleriied by a sacred respect for Truth in her broadest B>- 
pects, hut especially for those self-evident Truths which it is the office of the inCuitive, 

the "m»KuliSe'mmd"*'»^?mon lnd'l™E7a. ^^a^. Fortnstanw: "^''PDmiMtely 1 
belong," said Eliiabeth C. Stanton, "to that cU^B endowed with mere intuitions, a 
kind of moral instinct, by which we feel oot right and wrong. In ptesenling to you, 
therefore, my views of divorce, you will of course give them the weight only of the 
woman's inraiiioas. But inasmuch as that Is all God saw fit to give us, it is evident 
we need nothing more. Hence, what we do perceive of truth must be as reliable as 
what man grinda out by the larger process of reason, uttlioriQi, and ipecnUtion,'' In 
Hillory ofWomm S^fragt, i. 711. 

IS Cf. r** Ftychic Factors of Civilitation, ijj. 
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is removed to a different environment from that in contact with 
which the instinct was developed," and then the slower reasoning 
process employed by men is required for the forming of sound 
judgments." Advance, therefore, out into the unknown has 
been made mostly by men, with many aberrations at first, but 
with somewhat of approach toward th^ one right way.*" Women, 
furthermore, are more emotional, irritable, or " affectable," more 
hypnotic, more subject to hysteria,*' ecstasy, and suggestibility; 
more impulsive, more vindictive,*' also more forgiving, and there- 
fore, in the magnifying spectacles of men, more diabolic as well 
as more angelic; *' in general, more subject to fanaticism, as Lecky 
admits.** As courageous, perhaps, as men, and more steadfast in 
adversity, they are less brave and bold in attack and counter- 
attack.*' Less self-controlled, too, are they, and consequently less 
self-reliant, — more conservative,** therefore, their conservatism 
being exhibited even in their bodies, which, it has been maintained, 



nCtnUl and Woman'i Intnitiim, The Fonim, Jdhc, i8go, ^p. «oi-3. Wui 

ctly c'onBt 
■lightly d: 



It the babil of {ormiiil instKnti 



oanj women into department! of lite in i .. — .. 

Tiencea wbetcao such judgmenti can bt correctly conBtructed, and, ii> a canaegucn 

they are utiully erroneous." Miaon giTca & ilighlly different ejplanation of thii t 

ferents between men and woniei>, which mpplemenH Wsrd'i poBtion: "Very lew 

men are doing what their fathen did. K their opinioni have to he made up by study 

Knd precedenH. Ne»tlr all women, whether in lavagery or in civilisation, are doing 

them or into them. . . . When ■ wnman therefore eioreuei an ooinioD UDon a sub- 
ject whereupon ihe la entitled lo 

wide field — she uttera the acc'i— 

■dnct. With reference to a gun or an object 01 

be only bewildered and say it is a horrid thing," Womai.'! ifcor* in ^ytmtt^yt 
i»S. Cf. already W. K. Brooks, Law cf HtrtdUy, iST-8. and in the Popular 
Monthly, 1879, PP- iM~J. 348. 
ioEren Mri.Gallichan admits that man "constitnta the < 

ti The tenn itself comes from the Greek word for womb. 
UC/. Juvenal, XIII. mi-i: 

MSo TttajtOBt- „ ■ ^ ■ 

" For men M most differ ■* Heaven and Eutb, 
But women, worst and beat, aa Heaven and Hell," 

Mirhn and ^m 

An old ooioion. Thua Goffridua, a French abbot of the twdfth century, in ont 
letters (rv. ep. 43) ssts of women: " Semis ille ubi bonus, nullus melior: 1 
malua. nullus est peior,'- Bigne's Maxima Bibliolhtca Viitr^m Palnm, jni. 48. 
but not quite the^same, with this Is the »— -— ' ■•■-' — t—— ■- — ">~ 



n as a good wife, and nothing "> bad for 

induced to gratify ai 



I, Enripiies snd Sophocles — . 

racy and Libtrly, 11. sj6. He there a,lio saya they a 



than men," 5SS, and also much 
n'Tio1da'thBt"lheyTBve"atr™iier'"'iiiiTilower,'r).« S«jt«I QtuHwn, 69-70, 



M Lester P. Ward calls It " lo obvious fact pitRit tc 

b the conservative and the aisle the Inver' 

194. cf. Fun SoeMagy, apj. 
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remain nearer to the type of the species,*^ and whose anatomy in 
many respects is closer to that of the child, or intermediate be- 
tween the child's and man's ; *• as also their behaviour, witness 
their pouting, exclaiming, weeping ; '• and in their patholc^y, for 
they are more subject than men to the same diseases as children,** 
Men show in their minds, as in their bodies, a greater tendency to 
race-variation," and to abnormalities both of genius and of idiocy ; 

41 Cf. the old fututic uolion thit woman i« nearer to the world. *ecordiiir to 
Paraceliui; Dearer lo earth, according to Michelet; nearer to nature, Mi[1 accordins 
to Mis. Gallicfaan, Truth about Woman, 31S, cf. it, 167,— or nearer to animalt. ac- 
cording to Mobiua, d^. Hi., S, and nearer to plants, according to Thomas. Sli aud 
S-Kitiy. 4. Even the feminitt leader. Ward, in his Purt SociBloty. 414-1S. Quolea 
■pproviBgly as follows from Victor Huso'a Qwilrfiwft Treiit.- ''What miikea ■ 
mother lublimc ii that ahe is a sort of bean. The maternal instinct ia diiinelr animal. 

M DS™in.'l)Mce^"MaB,TsT'(followi^"X.''Ec1cer ud H. Welcker) ; Topioard. t*. 
tit,, 148; Leloutneau, La BieUtit, 71, 75; Ellis, op. til,, 60. S^n,. cf. 387: Fern, 
Of. cil., ai; M6biua, both bodilr and mentally, op. cit., 4, cf. 14. Of courae thia 
opinion ia rejected bv moat feminiita; but It has never been dlqirOTed. 

" " fVomau. 138. Schopenhauer calleif tt 

iBumma, ii. f 37?. cf- I 379; «°d Comte 1 — '- 
_ ._ . .. inued childhood;' Couri dt Philosophii 

Jao^that of chiliiren, ii aharper, but leas ■evere, than 'men'a, Di Ira, II. to. As jor'the 
resemblance of women lo cbQdren in form, that was noticed bv AriaCotle, Dt Animalium 
CtntratioHt, I. xx, V. lii., cf. Problrmata, IV. 4. X. a, 37. XI. 16. 14. 34. 6t. 

GO Ellis. Dp. cit., 387-Qo. Mrs. Anloineite B. Blacliwell would introduce a diitinc- 
tion: "The differentiation between woman and child ia much greater in feiiuj thin 
between nun and child; the difierence tn guautity remains with ihe man," Tki Sent 
ihraughout Naturt, 113, cf. 114, laB, 1341 but ahe hardly bears It out, if. 131-3 and 

Si^rwJn, Dticiut of Man, 560, Auimait and PlanM uudtr Dontatication. li ed., iL 

iS7l H. Campbell, Digtrrncti in tkt NtrcBuj OrDonuatioK of Man and fVoman, Lon- 
30, 1891. p. 113; ElTia, of. cit., 3S8-7i, 387, eiimg J. Hunter as an early holder of 
thU TiVw. Ellfa himseff holds the str^nie doctriSe; entirely opposed t^ Haeckel's 
biogenelic theory, thai the child is nearest to the ideal (future) type of the apecles, 
"--- "- ' •- ■■-- -"-- - , K. F. Bnrdach and J. F. Meckel 
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vanabJity of man can he proved or not, is of little importance; but the evidence on 
a larje sc^c for his greater variation is so demonstrative, that to seek for proof, and 

doctrine (aa seeming to show inferiority in woman), and Ihe latest, Vance Thomp- 
son, sunply uaertf the oppoaite (" Women differ more widely than men do. Th^ 
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for " genins," says Ellis, " is more common among men by virtue 
of the same general tendency by which idiocy is more common 
among men," '* Genius, too, is incompatible with the intuitive, 
deductive, particularistic tendency of woman's mind.'* Thus, on 
the whole, while woman is reposeful, passive, yielding, submis- 
sive, receptive, sedent, man is active, a^ressive, wild, erratic, 
divergent, extravagant : leadership is his ; he seeks expansion ; and 
of rapidity of motion and transportation, so characteristic of 
civilisation, he has always been the inventor, and the improver of 
all else." 

The existence of secondary differences between the sexes is, of 
course, not confined to the human species. In describing animals 
a naturalist would do but half his job, unless he portrayed the 
female as well as the male. Some particular differences extend, 
apparently, throughout all, or nearly all, the animal kingdom, and 
some even into the vegetable. These are, in some cases, so plain 
that they attracted attention in antiquity, Aristotle, for instance, 
often alluding to many of them."' But they have not been spe- 

break imr further from trpe," Wemtu, io£), <t ia cudoiu to reflect that Wmn 

■table temsle) 

et mulabae semper fen 
Socialoa, 33SO. , Whiel 



upon theit aex; they hive sought to explain ii by ,, ._ __, 

II <Io« not appear that women have been equally aniious to find falliciea lo the s 

ment that idiocy is more common among men." But recently Lela Stetter Hollinjworth 
has taken pleaaure in pointing out a <iias»ble) Eatlacy in this ilatement, aa it la baaed 

defective males than defective females, more boys being sent than girla. and of tht re- 
nainiog old ones, more women than men, VaricUiiHty ai rtlattd lo Sir DUftrinct) in 
Acktrvtmtnt, The American Journal of Sociology, Jan., 1914. P- S'J. She finda the 
csuae of the greater variation (not variability, or at leaal not Mhertnt variability) of 
men toward eminence, id the different aex-bfe of men and women {which of course 
IS the Tight enplaimuon), sii-f, jiS. tig; but she thinks it desirable that womcD may 

pTOpfaesiea that thu problem will be solved " in another century." sig. 

M " The fancied analogy between woman's intuition and the manifesUtioni of 
wtuuL says Ward in the article first cited, " is an etact reversal of the true rela- 
BiHi* between these two things. . . . Women of real geniui have very little intuitive 
power. They are usually rather indifferent to Che affairs of the household ~ the true 
ieciu and ^pnu of that &culty." 404, 406. Hence the absurdity of the pretension held 

Bt€^ti in ThTSew York'Times, ^feb'^M.^^: ' Womra "" kSJw' that p.UceTand 

while their intuitiveness and clear-sightedness are mucli greater." 

s* CI. Mobius: "As animals always from time immemorial do the same thin^, so 

Mate. All progrew derivea from man." op. cil'., 8. Maaon'a hook,'"witb' aV ^*fem' 
Inistic praise of woman, virtually agrees with this. Other femlnials will also be found 
pncticBlly acknowledging the same. 

Mi>« AKtmaiOmiHatoTia. II. xii. 4, III. lii. for nv, or liii.) 4, IV. tL s-y, V. 
viiL I, a, itiT. j-y. VI. xvui, 11. VII. 7. 3, Hi. s, VIII. nci. (or nit) a. IX. i. a-4. 
(IL) M, •«. (or viii.)s, X. W. t: Dp AiumMtim C-.—ni.— rv i -i v iii . n. 
>artjbw AmmaUum. IT B., ix.. ill. L; Prablimata. 
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cially studied till recent times, since the development of compara- 
tive physiology or biology. Naturally the number of such differ- 
ences common to all animals is not so large as the number of those 
which can be found in any one species, especially in the genus 
komo, where they are superlatively numerous. And as there is 
irregularity within any one species, there is irregularity io the 
whole series : we are not dealing with universal Uws, but with 
more or less general rules, always admitting exceptions. A fairly 
complete list of the most important differences that prevail seems 
to be the following: Males are more mobile and active, females 
more quiescent and passive — more inclined, therefore, to para- 
sitism, and more vegetative, while males illustrate better the dis- 
tinctive animal quality of agility in the search for food. For 
males are less nutritive, consume more quickly what they take in, 
are hui^rier therefore ; while females are better nourished on the 
same supply, storing it up more, and therefore are more easily 
satisfied. For, again, in the internal metabolism of the tissues, 
which consists of the two processes of anabolism in building up 
and in storing energy, and of katabolism in tearing down and in 
expending energy, the latter process predominates in males, the 
former in femafcs. This difference shows itself further in males, 
in their having a higher temperature, in females in their having a 
lower temperature. Males, too, are shorter-lived, females longer 
lived, because the males use themselves up quicker. Males are 
brighter-vested, accoutred with better weapons of attack, or more 
usdessly adorned, than the females, whose appearance is generally 
more sober. Males are more variable than females, and in the 
development of species males lead and females follow." Males 
are generated under less favourable conditions, females under 
more favourable conditions. Some of these differences are also 
exhibited in the male and female germs, the spei^natozoon of the 
one being more agile and hungrier, the ovirni of the other more 
affluent and inert ; the male element also seeks the female element, 
which is likewise an almost universal distinction between the male 
organism as a whole and the female organism; '^ and they univer- 

Id laTing that m*\a tvnenill; livt Icmgtr than femalu, De Aximal. Hitt., IX. viL (or 
TiiL>_5, cf. xl»i. Cor jnaiiii.). for which he givea faollih rtasoua. Probliputa. X. iS, 
and Dl Lonritttdiiti tt Brtvitate Vitat. v.\ of opinion, that the male ii the better. 
FrMfxala. XXIX. u, cf. Dt Animal, Gen.. II. i., Politkc, I. ii. (or iii> ii. t. (or 
Kli.) I and a. the (eoiaie bring conaidered > maimed or itunled male, Dt Antinal, Gtn. 
n. iii.. IV. Ti. His account of the difference between men and women in Dt Animal. 
Hill., IX, L 4. might have been written to-dif, but it would be conaidered toiaogymt- 
tic,— »nd especially to the account in the Phfiiegniimonita. _ _ 



and by ■ companaon of the adull with the young," Tkt Laa of Hindity. ajj.' "Stt 



jt meaaurements and laboratory teati are aaide from the queMioa. 

IT Cf. Forel, TJbi Stnal Quiititm, 4b. iss, iit-3l beace the Itronger w 
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sally possess one more pronounced difference, the male germ being 
much smaller than the female. Also in the lower species male 
animals are usually smaller than the female, and sometimes in the 
higher, as in birds of prey ; but in the higher species males gen- 
erally surpass the females in this respect. But this is a more 
than usually variable quality, and here, too, the female apparently 
keeps more to the original type of the species, and where the ten- 
dency is to degeneration the males lead the way, degenerating more, 
and even, where the tendency is to parasitism, becoming, in some 
instances, parasitic upon their own females ; and where the ten- 
dency b toward advance and increase in size, they become the 
larger. Males are more self-sustaining, more individualistic, 
more egoistic ; females more species-maintaining, more reproduc- 
tive, more altruistic — with exceptional absence of this distinc- 
tion, or even reversal of it, in several species, however. 

Some investigators have hit upon some one of these differences 
as the fundamental one, and others upon others. Thus W. K. 
Brooks, in his Law of Heredity (Baltimore, 1883), lays most 
stress on the greater variability of the males."' But this greater 
variability of the males must be an effect, rather than a cause, of 
the other secondary differences. W, H, Rolph rests on the hun- 
grier condition of the male cells, as urging them to seek the well- 
nourished female cells, thus explaining love by hunger.'" P. 
Geddes and J. A. Thomson, from whose work on The Evolution 
of Sex (London, 1889) most of these facts have been taken, 
recc^ise " the fundamental difference between male and female " 
in the contrast between the greater predominance of katabolism in 
the one and of anabolism in the other,*" This theory has the merit 
of going even behind the primary sexual difference, as it explains 
why the female, because of her accumulation of energy, can 
expend it on reproduction, while the male has scattered his energy 
all along his path, and has less left for expenditure in reproduc- 
tion. The male, however, in expending his energy less on repro- 
duction, has more to spend in other ways, and otner parts of him 
may develop more. Thus in birds this greater development of the 
males takes the form of more brilliant plumage, more tuneful 
voices, etc. In man it takes the form of stronger bodies and 

B9"The ovum ii the nuterUl mediuoi through which the law of heredity manifelU 
itielf, while [he male element ig the vehicle hr which new viristiDiu ire added. The 

in the procesi of evolution of the tace, as well «■ in the reprodaciion of the indi- 
iridual" ajD-i. "The male ii an orgaoiun ipecialised for the production of the 

the production of the coniervaliTe element^" aj!.— It i« Brooki wlm! wSd followi on 

SB Biologitcht Probltmt, LeiDiig, tSS*. The clou relationibip between nutritioii itid 
feneration waa recogniied by Buffon, On AHimaiu, th. iL end. 
eo Ch. n. s, tf. VU. 4, X. J, XVL s- 
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more capacious brains." Female sexual selection of males may 
enhance this tendency — and so far Darwin was right. Also 
natural selection of sober-vested females, who escape capture by 
their enemies through less conspicuousness, enhances this diflEer- 
ence from the other side, in the case of birds, while greater retire- 
ment has the same effect in women, — and so far Wallace also 
was right. But neither Darwin nor Wallace went deep enough. 
There must be something to start the tendencies, which selection 
of either kind can only increase. This fundamental something 
seems to be the difference emphasised by Geddes and Thomson, 
itself the explanation of the primary or most distinctive sex- 
difference, but itself unexplainable."' 

It is, then, futile to say that the differences which exist between 
men and women have been imposed upon women by the way 
men have treated them. Mill, it is well known, went so far as to 
assert that " what is now called the nature of women is an emi- 
nently artificial thing — the result of forced repression in some 
directions, unnatural stimulation in others " ; and he denied that 
" any one knows, or can know, the nature of the two sexes " so 
long as their present relation to one another lasts, although it did 
not prevent him from confidently maintaining that 3iey are 
equal.'* Mill was not the first to say this,'* and he has had many 

BUckwell: "The bealthr limitatioii at sezui] aecretion io rain leti 
inc a •!»[ Buutc of nervous force for employment in inleUectu«l puniuiti," Th, Ha- 
inan EUmtitt tft Sex, ag. 

«a W, L Thoma* in hii Sti and Society follows Gedde. u 

■Ijinds nearer to the plant process than mun." 4: uid as the animal is mo 
than the plant, lo the nwie than the female. 13. He summirrscB aj fol1o« 

variability nf man ia mainly toward motion; woman'i variational tendency 
ward motion, but toward reproduction. Man is fitted for feals of Blrecnh 
of energy; woman has more BUbility and endurance. While woman remaini 
the infantile type, man approaches more to the senile. The extreme varia 
dency of man expresses itself in a larger percentage of genius, insanity, s 

woman remains more nearly nonnsl," ji- The distinctioB between the te_ , .. 

ward motion in man and toward Btationarinesi in woman he treats as fundamentally 
important, deriving from it their respective life-habits and economic purauili, js-6, 6j-4, 
871 9=-3i 'M-40, MOi "6o, 196, «B, 391-1, 193-4. 

857J,, Auction Qj [pom*., jS-9. al - - -' -" - "----.- ..--.— 

of Mill on this point see J. " '^ " ' 
The Fortnightly Review, Aj 



they will never fulfil their true vocation; but give them their' righu' and we ihalfsee 
what they are and can be, Viher dii biireerlicJit yirbiistruna iir Wiiber, Wtrki. vL 
41. cf. isi-a, 167. 1B6, 314, S36, I4I-3- So also Condorcel had thought more experi- 
mentation was needed before one could pronounce upon the natural inequality of the 
lexes, Fraemtnt svr VAtlantidt, CEuvres, 1804. viii, j6i-9. And Wendell Phillipa had 
claimed it would take twenty centuries of the new eiperiment before it could be 
proved that "there is some distinctive peculiarity in the intellects of the sexes," 
Shalt Wovltn lavi tke Right lo yctif 13. Only just before, Emily Davies bad 
written: " Until artificial appliances are removed, we cannot know anything certainly 
about the native distinclitms,'' Tht Hirhtr Educalisn of IVomtn, London. 1866, p. 167: 
and Gail Hamilton (in s illgbtly different application); "Certainly we shall never 
know what woman's natural sphere is, till (he hat an ibMlntely uarcatrieted power of 
choice," Woman'! Wrenga, 3j, ef. ifii. 
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followers. Such a statement is itself an acknowledgment of some 
original difference between the sexes, by which men had greater 
power to mould women than women had to mould men. This is, 
then, admitted to be no more than greater physical force in men, 
perhaps'very slightly in excess at first, perhaps existing only at 
certain periods (when women were pregnant), of which men took 
advantage. They are supposed to have enhanced the difference 
in size and strength, for their own selfish purposes, by selecting 
small and weak women for their wives, thereby diminishing the 
size and strength of their female offspring. " Man," says Mrs. 
Gilman, " deliberately bred the pretty, gentle little type of female 
in his choice of a mate, for her sex-qualities alone, because that 
timid type is the easiest to handle.""' The theory was started, 
apparently, by Bellamy, who held that " at some point of the 
past " men and women were equal in strength and in the general 
run, but with the ordinary individual variations, and then it was 
to Uie interest of the stronger men to subdue the weaker women, 
whereas the stronger women had no reason for subduing the 
weaker men (because of the different conformation of their sex- 
organs) ; hence breeding was done predominantly by the strong 
men and the weak women, and this difference was perpetuated in 
their male and female progeny." 

There are some pretty difficulties here involved. When was 
the point of time in question? Bellamy placed it well back in 
prehistoric ages, supposing its effect to have been established 
" before the dawn of civilisation." But as a fact, there is a simi- 
lar superiority of the males in size and strength over the females 
among apes ; and if our ancestors descended from ape-like ances- 
tors (why else talk evolution?), this difference between men and 
women began before they were men and women " — was original 
to our species. Or if our ancestors did not descend from ape-like 
ancestors, at all events how is Bellamy, and how are the aping 
feminists, to explain this difference in size and strength between 
the sexes in apes? In the same way? Indeed, if this explan- 
ation is necessary to account for the difference in mankind, it must 
be a universal explanation, accounting for it irt all animals, or 
else the explanation good for some other species might also be 
good for the human species. But this explanation cannot be uni- 
versal, as it is wholly inapplicable to some species, as for instance 

«E Report of » lecture in The New York Timei, Feb. 16, t«i4; cf. Wamtn and Bca- 
nemiet. 60. Ward aUo told* that men> lelection caused degeoeratiiin in wpmenlj.jiit .. 
>ad Mret^thiEiit he mcribe* to it ilu an efflorcKence of beauty, Purt SoctSlogy 363, 
' r/'. iTiV XHT ~i96> 394- Sunilu'lr, bat with neglect of Tcfeience to buutr. Vance 
TbomHoii, Wamvt, 17-iS. 

t^BguMty, tst-M. 

»1 So Dirwia, Dtxmt at Man, SS^> S63. 
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to certain species of fishes, where the male is la^:er (and pre- 
sumably stronger), but where there can be no question of the 
subjection of me female to the male. Also it cannot be general 
because in same species the females are larger and stronger than 
the males, as again in some other fishes, without any subjection of 
the male to the female. Also this theory supposes that subduing 
of the mate is necessary for procreaUon — that the primitive 
strong women avoided the sexual act; which is contrary to all 
the natural instinct of animals. Furthermore, if large and strong 
men mated only with small and weak women, why did this not 
produce only an intermediate size and strei^;th in all their off- 
spring, male and female alike, while the maximum would be kept 
up by the fortuitous matings of both large and strong parents, and 
the minimum by those of both small and weak parents? This 
would seem to be the natural result, if as is sought to be proved, 
size and strength were not natural sex-differentiae. Here, to be 
sure, is a moot point in the science of biology and the theory of 
evolution, as to what qualities of the parents are inherited only, 
or chiefly, by die offspring of the same sex. " Heredity has no 
Salic law," Mrs. Oilman repeats; and she recognises that girls 
inherit from their fathers and boys from their mothers." But 
she treats this " blessed power of heredity " as merely preserving 
our sexes from too great a divergence, such as has taken place in 
the gypsy moth and among bees,** although it has not preserved 
them! Whatever be our ignorance on this subject, it would 
nevertheless seem probable that if, in any species, a majority of 
female offspring take after their mothers in a certain characteris- 
tic, and a majority of male offspring take after their fathers in 
the opposite characteristic, these characteristics are sex-distinc- 
tions belonging to, proper to, natural to, that species, however 
they originated. Such seems to be the difference in size and 
strength between the male and the female in the higher animals, 
espeaally among the mammalia — and in the human species for the 
same reason as in the others. Of the most probable reasons yet 
obtainable an inkling has already been given.'" An explanation, 



a* IfnnM atid Economie; 69-70, 3341 cf. ^. 

Wlb. 134; 70-7»; cf. Darwfo. Dirctnt ofilaH, sBj. 

10 Tbua Ellia upliini ihe iBricr size of men >■ due to the fact thit tbe ipedti hmi 
been increiaing in liic, aiid ihii nTiitioii hai taken place more in men En accordance 
vith the teneral tendenc]' of mitea to sreater virUIioD, Mas and Woman, ifiB. Thia, 
however, we have leen not to be altogether ntilfactorr. The general difference In 
many of the higher animali. and in tome of the lower too, J. T. Cunningham would ex- 
plain hy MyiTiB that " the malea gained their lUperior liie and itrength by fighting for 
the female witii one another, and throughout their lubtequent cTolution the milea have 
led the more active, energetic, and pugnacious exiRence," Stntal Dimorpkitm in Ik* 
Animal Kintiom, London, ifoo, v. 46. Their freedom from the geilation of their off- 
(pring, we have leen, permita their greater development in other renwcta. Aa for the 
imiduction of the gesuer qualitie* in the hnman femilei, already Ccddei Hid TImbMd 
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moreover, does not alter a fact. Even if it be admitted that the 
difference fn size and strength between men and women has been 
at least enhanced by men's sexual selection acting in the "way 
described, this sexual selection on the part of me n has been natural, 
aad- Jts effect~nieFeTq7e1iJ luluijl. DelUuiy Stwke bl it as "a 
rather mean device on Nature's part," shrinking here from using 
the name of God. Whether God or Nature adopted the device, it 
was adopted, and it is good advice that we should not kick against 
the pricks. If men have, on Nature's dictation, preferred smaller 
and weaker mates in the past, they probably will in the future. 
And if they should change in their treatment of women, women's 
nature and stature would not so lightly change with tfiem. By 
the feminists the conclusion is always implied, if not expressly 
stated, that when the old treatment of women by men is 
changed, the difference in the size and strei^;th of men and women 
will soon disappear. Bellamy thinks women are already in the 
process of reconquering their pristine equality with men. Mrs. 
Gilman, though she asserts tiiat " woman has been checked, - 
starved, aborted in her growth," and " the male human being is 
thousands of years in advance of the female in economic status," 
yet says women " are not so far aborted that a few generations of 
freedom will not set them abreast of the age." '^ It is overlooked, 
be it said once more (for we have already come upon it),^* that 
as tens of thousands of years must have been employed in pro- 
ducing and fixing such a result by sexual selection, to undo it at 
l east thousands of year s of ft revprsf privjca wmilfl hp rarjnirpd. 
lo obliterate such differences," say Geddes and Thomson of 
allied results of evolution, " it would be necessary to have all the 
evolution over again on a new basis," " 

What has been said of the single difference between roan and 
woman in size and strength, applies also to the other broad and 
deep differences between diem. For the feminists extend to all 
of them the same two mistakes just pointed out. They ascribe 
the inferiority of women in every character or quality, wherein it 
has manifested itself in the past, and still does so at present, so 
, plainly that they cannot deny it, to the repression and suppression 

had vrittcD ; " The ipatmadlc bonti ef octiTitj chuacteriMic of malei contrMt villi 
the contiDQOui piticnee of the fenuilea. which we [the authoril take to be aa eiprea- 
■ion of coDBtitutioni] contrut, and br no neuu, •> Mme woald b»-n at believe, a mere 
product of nuKuline bullTiDg," Tkw EvolutioH vf Sti. ch. xdx. 1 4. Cf. Brooka: " The 
ji*r.,™^. I. „M ^i,, rn ih. •nhjecUoa of one aa by the other, but it the meau 

J3 be accompliihed," Tht Law of Htnditj, ijo. 
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of women by men, which they additionally, as a rule, denounce as 
selfish and unjust And they assert, wim utter dogmatism, their 
beliff that soon all this will be ended by a more just and less 
selfish treatment of women by men, especially if women take the 
matter in their own hands and see that they get equal treatment 
As for the first, it is often amusing to note ^e shifts the feminists 
arc put to in their explanations. They assert that women have 
always been repressed, kept in ignorance, never given a chance, 
never a square deal ; " and express astonishment that under the 
circumstances they have done as well as they have/* But, as a 
fact, as we shall see, in primitive times women did take the lead 
in many occupations in which men now have the lead; they were 
the retailers of knowledge and the repositories of wisdom; they 
certainly were given a chance: men then competed with them; 
men then surpassed them ; and afterward their relegation to cer- 
tain occupations in which they did better or well enough, was con- 
firmed by custom and by law. Why did men get ahead of them ? 
This the feminists, with their belief in the equality of the sexes, 
cannot explain. Instead they comfort themselves with the idea 
that because women once showed themselves men's equals, per- 
haps even their superiors, therefore sometime again they may be* 
come their equals," But after some initial successes to be beaten 
in innumerable races hardly provides good reason for believing 
on future retrievement. " If women once held sway and lost it," 
fvery well remarks Mr. John Martin, " that is more damaging to 
Itheir clajm than if they had never possessed it." 'T Moreover, 
there are occupations and amusements in which intelligence is 
drawn upon, and in which women never have been repressed, yet 
in which they have always fallen short. Chess is a good example, 
which has rarely been forbidden to women ; yet their inferiority 
with respect to it, wherein weakness of body plays no part, is 
remarkable. Some of the arts supply a still better ; for instead of 
being repressed in these, girls have, in some countries, been 

ft KItcbte: " WomcD itn nmr jet \»i a fair chance of ibowliii (belr opidtUi 
on ■ aufficiently Urce Kale." wherefore " we hive k>11t no riidit to milfe definne u- 
■ertiong on the subject," loe. cil. tin. Hale; "It hai been tbt fubion to rote her 
[womaol imnotFtit, she [n'fl who hai never TCt been given freedom to ti? her 
Itrentrtht" What Womtn K^aot, »e. 

in So Ellia B. Ganihle. Tkt EvBlution of Warn**, va-j; Lqr Brann, Dit Framtn- 
fmgt.iBi; and Ward, tbougb be knew what foUowa in the text. Pun SacvUoty, 3}i. ef. 

_._ t, ;. o. ..._.,_ ,! ,_,._.__ -rt , Stx mi SetittJ, it3. 

pbT^esI equality, ani) mental inperlaiity, 



ill, Oynamic Socialogy, li. 616; alao Thomai, Sti md Sentty, 31a. 
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lected In the immediate piM," believes that " aex-eanallty will be really poaaible in the 
futore." BIhie of FntthiHitM, 41I. ef. Chancn ef Daotk, H, i9-S0. »*- And Ward 
thinlit " all algna are hopeful." Part SBoeloty, 377, 37}. 
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trained much longer than boys in music, in drawing, and in 
painting, witiiout producing equal capacity in women for these 
arts to what is exhibited by men." Statesmanship, however, fur- 
nishes the feminists with their stroi^est hand ; for here the so- 
called repression has been removed and women actually elevated 
to the position of queens and regents (for none ever attained it 
by her own efforts), and several have behaved acceptably. Thus 
IsabeUa, Elizabeth, Christina, Catherine, Maria Theresa, Vic- 
toria are cited; while Mary of England, Marie de' Medici, and 
many others are looked upon askance, Anne is overlooked, the 
Countess Matilda, who was entirely under the the thumb of the 
priest Hildebrand (Gregory VII.), is ignored, and Pheretima, 
whose cruelty Herodotus describes, is forgotten. It is a wrong 
notion, inculcated by monarchists, that the prosperity of a coun- 
try is due to the person sitting on the throne. A couple of the 
" good " queens were extraordinary women, the rest were ordi- 
nary ones, who profited by the prompting of the statesmen about 
them,^» When women have prompted kings, very different re- 
sults have generally appeared. No great twlicies have been- due to 
women rulers. In invention in general, women have been wanting, 
smce the primitive times, when it took them thousands of years 
to develop the elements of the arts, till men took them over and 
perfected them scientifically. " Their deficiency in invention in 
every department," says Whately, cannot be referred " to their 
not having been trained in that particular department ; for it is 
remarkable that inventions have seldom come from those so 
trained. The stocking-frame was invented by an Oxford scholar, 

TS Thui, with rcBin] to moiic, uyi Ellii: " I 
af our own d»y, whose reputatitm hu perhapi be 
women, it U diRicult to find the dbiuci of worn. 
poien,'* Man and IVoman, 3'9. He quotci G. 
mie too emotioml, and Rabinstein'i, that ther h 

feminine contingeal in inRrumental execution and id compoiition ai " one of ^e ligni 
of decideuee." Already Hippel had ascribed women's failure in musical compositUm 
to lack of courase, Uthrr die bUritrlicln Vtrbiistrutig dtr iViibn. Wtrii, vi. I66. 
On this subject Mill was quite redilesi. " Women," he taf. " are taught music, but 
Dot for the purpose of composing, only of executing: it: Md accordingly it it only as 

and composition is not taught to them alone. Charlotte Bremer, for instance, says in 
the Lift of her nsier Fredriks, quite cntrently, but speaking of Sweden, not of Eng- 
land; "We studied thorough-hau, . , . and now we were to try our skill at com- 
poffltion," p. 38 (New_ York ed., 1868). Did it never occur to MBl, that if women 

IB For an otsmination of the yarioui queens uiua^y brought forward see Goldwin 
Smith, Bmyi <j» Qutitioni af Ift Day. id ed., ijo-i. A female remonstrant who 
signed berself J. W. P., well asked: ■' Upon whom did Aleiander lean, or Cietar, 
Charlemagne, Frederick, or Napoleon? Who tutored Fcter the Great, or Charles (he 
Twelfth; or who maintained a perpetual strunle with William the Silent, to keep 
him true to the national policy, like that of Eurleigb and Walsingham with the nral- 
e«t of modem queenif " A RtmonUtant Vim of Woman SttSragt, Cambridge, Haas., 
|8S4> P- aj. 
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the spinnit^ jenny by a barber, and the power-loom by a clergy- 
man. " And the sewing-machine, we may add, was invented by 
a man who wished to save his wife the dnit^ery of stitching. 
Men of genius, in fact, have not been kept down by the repression 
and the lack of opportunity so fatal to women. Neither " want 
of higher education " crushed the genius of Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Bums ; nor " want of opportunity " condemned Franklin to 
obscurity, and the multitude of self-made men ; nor did " adverse 
public opinion " silence Luther and the host of reformers. Citing 
these cases, a female remonstrant once wrote ; " We do think it 
indicates some deeper reason than want of training, opportunity, 
or custom, that our sex must so often yield precedence, not only as 
cooks, but as laundresses and dressmakers," *' But even the few 
women known to history have not been kept down by the alleged 
cause. The only great poetess England has produced, Mrs, 
Browning, lived at a time when women are supposed to have been 
suppressed. Sappho flourished in Greece, where women were 
less free than at Rome, which produced no female poetess what- 
ever beyond an uncertain Sulpicia. If, then, some differences 
between men and women are inherent (some general to all ani- 
mals, some peculiar to our species, yet inherent now, however 
they originated), the conceit of the feminists that they can by a 
Uttle change of treatment (little in idea, though really beyond 
their power to effectuate universally) alter the natures of men and 
women, or principally of women (for they seem to be content 
with men's) and bring them up to men's level (the expression is 
theirs), is an idle dream — a Utopian fantasy. 

Alttwether too much levity has been indulged in on this sub- 
ject. Professor John Dewey has been reported as saying: " The 
woman's brain and the man's brain are both capable of equal 
achievement. The only reason for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the work each has so far performed, is that one has delib- 
erately handicapped the other with narrow opportunities and con- 

to MitcelloKtiHii Rtmaiiu, iSo-w. 

Bi J. W. P.. Of, cit., i6. It deier 
inutt, > woman and ■ Kicntist, bave admitted the dccp-ieitet 
difftrenc* in the nature of our Kxei. Thin Ellen Key, in co 

dred thouHnd jean at least," that, u she holds, women have practiaed the 
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ventionally restrained outlook. If you take two equally healthy 
babies and tie the arms of one of them till both of them grow up, 
of course you'll have a weaker physical development in the case of 
the one who has been bound. For centuries men have been tying 
women's brains, and the result is a weaker mental development. 
That will all be remedied when the bandages are removed." •* 
What proof has this professor that the reason assigned is " the 
only reason " for the existing discrepancy ( for what everywhere 
generally appears, is), even if it be a reason at all — and has he 
any proof of this? Certainly the one proffered about the two 
babies is not worthy of a man who professes to be a scientist If 
he means to account for the discrepancy between living men and 
women only by the discrepancy in their own upbringing," he takes 
a position in which he will find little support." But this is hardly 
his meaning, as is indicated by his reference to " centuries " of 
men's tying of women's brains. Here, however, the analogy 
no longer holds. For the babies referred to are two independent 
beings, and as such they can be compared only with two separate 

Bi la The PrcH, New York, Nov. to, 1909. So klrtad;, bnt vith let* abaolutencsi, 
Uri. Antoinette B. BUckvetl: "When jou tie up ^odt arm, it will become weak ud 
feeble: and when Ton tie up woman, ihe will become weak and belpleM," quoted la 
Tilt Hiitory of Weman Sufrtlt, I. 719. 

SB Ai wBi artltailj done by STdner Smitb : tee abore, ep. a5-(in. 

MThia in a position difllerint from, and lurpaMins. itOS't. Hill claimed that the 

raent of the aaet; bul thii opinion ii that thia appearance it in ereiy generation pro* 
duced in individualft through development of their facultiea in the males and Don-de- 
velopment of them in the femalea. Of thia position there are atill aome adherentai 
Thus Christine Ladd Franklin: " It ii not true that men's minds and women's mind* 

of mind for men and for womeo," but it is true that society baa set thera to work 

similar facnltiea, /nluilidn and'Rtatnn, The Maoist, Jan., iBsj. This overiooks the 
difference in size and conformation of the brain in the two sciei, which cannot poial- 
bly be produced in individuals merely by their different training and situatioDt. like- 
wise iffdoriaff thia, Ritchie attempts argument: *' Little ffirls are certainly not on Ihe 
average stupider tliBn little boys; and, if on the average men iAdd {i.e., sam to have] 
more intellectual ability than women, this must be due to the way in which Ihe two 
sexes are respectivelr treated in the interval "; and to " Ihe greater average eminence 
(in the pait) of men than of women in intellectual pursuit* " he thinks we may fairly 
suspect, " it entirely due (as on any theorr i< must be mostly due) to tbe effect of in- 
stitutions and cuKoms and ideas operating within the lifetime of Ibe individual, and not 

sexes in childhood is no briter attested than the fact of their unequal intelligence in 
tbe adult stage; snd there is no reason offered for the supposition thu the change 

might aa well anue that because boys and girls are equally bQIrdlesi, Iherrfore the 

£^i^ rupt^lvely Ir^t^ iS S"inte"alT "(C/! MTudsW abl.ve, p. is")!" For « 
know no reason whv seiusl differences should not develop after birth as well as before 
birth. In .fact, anlhropolopsts have discovered that the m»imum weight r^evelopment 



tbe Tears lo and 10 or jj: Topinard, Eliminti d'AnlhrajiQlogie jAiMile, 517-is, 
557.^. Also according to HaeckeVs biogenetic [aw (which is used in a similar con- 
nection by Pearson, Chancrs of Dtalh, ii. 96-j). equality in inMlligenee of the two 

were eqoal (or women superior) in intelligence In some primitive condition Uf. also 
Ford, above, p. s6n.). All, therefore, that the equality oi intelligence in children to. 
day goes to prove is that men and women once were equal in intdllgeiKe (in the 
"mother-age ), not that they mutt be so atill. 
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races. If, to be sure, (for here we all ;^ee) you bound up 
the arms of the members of one of two races during many thou- 
sands of years, the present members of this race would undoubt- 
edly be weaker than those of the other. But the two sexes are 
not independent, and their crosses would probably distribute the 
weakness — at least the opposite has never been proved, — unless 
it be a natural sex-distinction already existing, howsoever pro- 
duced. Even as an illustration, moreover, the example does not 
lead to the conclusion desired. In the case described we should 
have good reason to believe that the weakness of the race held in 
subjection for thousands of years would by now be inherent and 
natural, and the removal of the bandages would not remedy it — 
not for several hundred years more. We have experience to the 
point ; for the negroes have not become equal to the whites since 
the removal of their bandages. But the negroes, it may be re- 
plied, were weak and base in the beginnii^, which is the reason 
why they were bound in the first place ; for Oieir enslavement was 
not the original cause of their weakness and baseness, but these 
were what permitted the whites to enslave them, and slavery has 
only enhanced an already existing difference. Precisely this 
(apart from baseness, which is not in question between the sexes) 
may have been the case with the difference between men and . 
women. Otherwise why should men ever have tied up the brains 
of women? And if women were equal to men, why did they ever 
permit it ? This is not accounted for by the feminists ; for the sole 
explanation offered by Bellamy we have seen to be a failure ; but 
it, so far as it has taken place, is accounted for by the supposition 
of a natural divergence. And this natural divergence is not far 
to seek. jOt was nature which tied up the brains of women, and 

/theifDodies too, by tying them to their children. And it was 

[n^ature which left men free. 

The idea that men have bred certain qualities — qualities which 
they, men, desired — into women, and may breed them out again, 
now that they have become less selfish, has, of course, gained 
weight from men's successful breeding of animals and cultivation 
of plants. But analogy does not bear out the idea. For we can 
breed or cultivate certain desired qualities in animals and plants 
only in varieties of them, regardless of sex. It may be that a 
certain desired quality is produced only, or more luxuriantly, in 
one sex ; but this is a pure matter of chance as far as the breeder 
is concerned, and the very fact that it occurs merely shows that 
he lighted upon a sex-distinction. And when such a fact does 
occur, the breeder who should deliberately go to work to breed 
the same quality, or the same amount of it, in the other sex, would 
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be regarded as a fool. Our feminists, therefore, are not really 
following the example of the breeders of animals or the horti- 
culturists; for among these no such fools are found. 

The reason offered by Professor Dewey and the rest of the 
feminists for the discrepancy between the sexes in the human spe- 
cies, as due to repression of the one by the other, — a reason 
never employed for explaining the discrepancies, often more 
marked, between the sexes in other species, — is a mere conjec- 
ture of a bare possibility, which has not even likelihood in its 
favour. No soimd and conclusive argument has ever yet been 
adduced in support of it. Yet the feminists would proceed as if 
they had proved it — and as if they had proved the conclusion 
drawn from it about the reverse process. They assume this, and 
then leave to their opponents to disprove it. Thus, for an actual, 
which they call an apparent, difference, attested by all the ages, 
they would throw the burden of proof upon the side which holds 
that this is natural and will continue ; *'' and any failure on the 
part of an opponent in some minor matter is taken as proof of 
their own infallibleness.*' Sometimes they affect frjmkness by 
admitting that women still have to prove by their accomplishment 
their equality with men ; but then it is serenely assumed that they 
will do so, and the argument proceeds as if it were already done." 
Thus the experience they rely on is not that of the past, but that 
of the future I Or they — the women among them — take refuge 
in saying that men cannot know woman's nature as well as women 
can, forgetting that the question is a comparison between the 
natures of men and women, in which men from the one side are 
as capable of judging as are women from the other. But gen- 
erally opprobrium is resorted to, and whatever is advanced by 
their opponents is denounced as " old," " antiquated," " thread- 
bare," "worn-out," "conventional," "prejudiced," or "supersti- 

■bAd etMtnnle Eiu »lr«»dv been pre»«nt»d b» W*ndt11 Phillipi, above, p. son. 
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tious." " As a wise man has told us, when reason is Hdsing, 
there sticks itself in — an epithet. 

What has been maintained applies to the cases where the dis- 
crepancy between the human sexes is general, being witnessed 
ever3rwhere to-day, and testified to by all history, and accounted 
for by anatomical differences in the bodies, in spite of occasional 
exceptions. Yet, of course, it cannot be denied that want of op- 
portunity, training, encouragement, or suppression, do have influ- 
ence upon the matured characters of both men and women. A 
different method of rearing boys and girls, a, preparation of them 
for different work, a different demand made upon men and women 
in the conduct of life, may accentuate the differences already ex- 
istii^ in the two sexes, and a long continuance of such different 
treatment through tens or hundreds of generations, may even 
produce some minor and superficial differences of character, 
which seem natural, and may be, but yet are not thoroughly fixed 
and become irrevocable. In fact, unless the different treatment is 
kept up, these differences are likely to disappear of themselves, 
for it is well known that recently acquired qualities, such as 
certain excellences bred into plants and animals under domestica- 
tion, (for the analogy here is applicable) quickly revert to their 
natural indifference, unless the same care be continually bestowed 
upon them. Such a one in the human species, for instance, seems 
to be refinement, which is hardly a sexual distinction, as no trace 
of such a difference is found in other animals and hardly even in 
primitive human beings; yet women in civilised countries are 
usually regarded as more refined than men. This seems to be a 
result of the special treatment to which they have been subjected; 
and a consequence is, that if this special treatment be abandoned, 
their superiority in this respect will vanish. It is, indeed, a com- 
mon experience that it is easier to unrefine women than it is to 
refine men.*" Also woman's superior chastity may have been of 
man's imposition (at least this, as we shall see, is one of the fem- 
inists' complaints, notwithstanding that the instruction to this 
effect is generally given by the mother) ; wherefore, if all differ- 
ence between the moral standards for men and for women be 

-, wheo he raid,: " Since the world be- 
man ■ lanction. She is God'» vicegennl on earth- 
that the vho b>I canted refinement to the house- 
in. and the' whole 'of civil and public procedure, it 
Iddreu on Woman', Influinci fn PsI^ici. Boston, 
refined than man since the world began. We have 
h sn opinion. But womsn became so when in the 
raited her above his cares and strifes. She ha* 
IBS been protected from eouUmination with the wr- 
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removed, women will be much mare likely to revert to man's un- 
chastity, than men rise to. woman's chastity.*" If the feminists 
expect to improve women in some respects by treating them like 
men, they should remember that they may distinctly Tower them 
in other respects. " The social dependence," says Forel, " in 
which man has placed woman both from the legal and the educa- 
tional point of view, tends to increase her failings," "^ — increase, 
not produce them; yet the same treatment may have tended to 
increase hyr virtues. This last the feminists are apt to overlook, 
or they contemptuously disparage such virtues as hot-house prod- 
ucts, as if, in truth, all virtues were not products of cultivation. 
Moreover, if the doctrine be true that the male is more variable 
than the female, which means that male acquirements are depart- 
ures from the type, it follows that it will be easier, by a similar 
treatment of the two sexes, to make men more like women, than 
it will be to make women like men. We have, in fact, all along 
found that such is the result of ultra-civilisation, and that the con- 
dition of peoples in the declining state is effeminate. 

Some modification, then, of die most superficial and last-devel- 
oped differences between our sexes must be allowed as possible 
under an altered treatment of them. Thus it has happened that 
in the last fifty years some changes are noticeable in the charac- 
ters of women — and of men too, for that matter. We have 
already seen, however, that this sudden " advance," as it is con- 
sidered, though it has suggested, does not truly prognosticate 
its own further continuance, the pressed spring having already 
sprung its lei^h.** Continuance of the process, as we have just 
observed, is much more likely to make the further modifications 
downwards in men than upwards in women. The reverse oper- 
ation, such as, for instance, to produce a new political aptitude 
and power in women equal to that which exists in men, may not be 
absolutely impossible, but for it long time would be required and a 
procedure that is rarely contemplated. Listen to Darwin ; " In 
order that woman should reach the same standard as man, she 

id»r Iht CrjDTf, iSi, Vf. ~ii. 'For one' <i_._ 

■ — -*■ " "' 1 oegotiuoil Diulier« *d omnia delicUe, *d 

Ditciflina tl Bono PudiciHat, c. ii. 
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"dUplty, Tlu Truth abaut'waman, 303. Then'other' char- 
iitics ma* be rao» or lets deeply rooted, and lame pcrhapi iceradicablT rooted. 

miglit Ibink that the recosnition of ■ fact of lo much atigifertiTCneu would lead 

on to an mvestieation into thig feature of varioui KX-difEerences. But far from it: 
Mn. GaJlichan does not even belieye thii quality (it is coquetry) to be lery deeply 
rooted in wcnaan'i oatare after all. and moat otheri itilt lea so — at least the repn- 
henaiUe ones; for the sood cfaaraeteristici of women are alwaji taken to lie innate. 
isKcrcnt, and aa atron ' 
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ought, when nearly adult, to be trained to energy and persever- 
ance, and to have her reason and imagination exercised to the 
highest point; and then she would probably transmit these 
qualities chiefly to her adult daughters. All women, however, 
could not be thus raised, unless during many generations those 
who excelled in the above robust virtues were married, and pro- 
duced offspring in larger numbers than other women."** This 
last is exactly what is never likely to take place. The most highly 
trained women, especially those whose education has been pursued 
with most intensity at Uie age of becoming adult, are the very 
ones who are least apt to marry and who bear the fewest children. 
Darwin's views about the heredity of acquired characters are not 
now accepted. But the teaching of Weismann's views results in 
the same conclusion. Education, says S. H. Halford, is not 
hereditary — only the capacity to be educated (a high mentality). 
Now, if the women thus endowed be highly educated (and they 
are the ones most likely to be selected for higher education), they 
are taken out of the marriageable and child-bearine list, and their 
natural endowment is not transmitted further, while the duty of 
procreation is delegated to their less highly endowed sisters.** 
Such is the conduct of these " advanced " women, as we shall see 
more fully later on. Perhaps 1/ men and women only would bend 
all their energies to produce the equal standard desired : */ they 
should forbid the weak and the less intelligent women to pro- 
create, and 1/ the strong and the intelligent women should take 
this duty upon themselves, then in the course of ages the object 
might be attained, — and it might possibly be hastened if only the 
weak and the less intelligent men were permitted to be the fathers. 
But women do not act in this way, although there seems to be 
some danger of men doing so; and there is no likelihood that 
women ever will. The very feminists themselves do not advise 
them so to act. On the contrary, as we shall see, feminists 
recommend small families, and even none at all ; and of 
course if any women are to take their advice, it will be their own 
strong-bodied and strong-minded followers. And then these will 
disappear." 

»i DiKml af Man, sfif- 

it A Crituum of tht IVemon Movmtnt, Londoni pp. 7-8. A&d even tfaoM who btTO 
a child or two, do nol traoBinit lo them I better nature on account of their own eduu- 
tioD. Rather the coatratT, " There are reaaons 10 believe," mijt Mn. John Mar- 
tin, "that a auppreaaed talent is more aurely trammitted than if it be full; exprcised; 
for the very proccu of developing it in itielf HTTietiinei proves in women exhaaiting to 
the whole organism, aad the power to transmit it ii therefore unpaired. If cDnMrred. 

SB ^ary Roberta'"caalidge actuallr tliii3[i " it will be ■ 
before the effects of domesticity 
tbc doins awaj with dotneiticiiy] 
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No, this is not an artificial matter. Nature herself has had a 
hand in the affair in the past, and will continue to have in the 
future. In the past her operations began long before men had 
intelligence enough to interfere. The h^;her mammalia bring forth 
ordinarily but one offspring at a time, and not only the period of 
gestation is longer, but the offspring is less developed at birth and 
still needs suckling and tending. Hence, the higher the develop- 
ment of the species, the greater the burden upon the female, — 
and there is a long interval between the human species and the 
next : in women alone the catamenial phenomenon, for instance, is 
pronounced ; ^ while the mate is no more subject to this burden in 
the human than in the lowest species, — or even is less so, com- 
pared with the totality of his functions and activities. Thus the 
advance of the sexes has been the inverse of each other, the 
female becoming more burdened with the maternal function, and 
the male less burdened, physiologically speaking, with the pater- 
nal. Hence the man continues free to advance and to assume 
other functions, while the woman is held back by the child under 
her waist or at her bosom.*^ This difference appeared in the 
human species before men's conscious and rational activity had 
anything to do with it ; and it has survived, and must survive, and 
has caused, and will cause, other differences, in body and mind, 
between men and women. Men have often taken undue advan- 
tage of their superior strength. But they have also allowed for 
women's handicap, and assisted them, herein acting very differ- 
ently from all but a few other species of animals, and exceeding 
and excelling them alL Especially have men so acted near the 
culmination of the ascending periods of civilisation. Indeed, 
when their reasoning faculty has been applied to the subject, men 
have vainly tried to reheve their mates, at first in some cases only, 
by the help of other women (slaves, servants, nurses), and at last, 
and recently, in all cases, with the help of cows, by means of that 

consdcnbly longer than ii supposed, even if the undomeitic women continued to have 
H l««e progeny as other women; but as their progenv will be t, conliDU»!Iy decreasing 
Quantity, we may Ik sure tbat the reiult luppoKiTwill never be ■ccompliibed. 

M " Solum animal menstniale Diulier ert,"^ wrote Pliny, Naturalit HUlerui, VU. 13 
(or 15), wrongly. Aristotle had correctly stated tbat the diicliarge ii most abundant 
in women of alf (sanguine and viviparous) animali. De Animallbus HiHiTia, III. lix. 
(or xiv. or liii.) ^, VI. iviii. (or ivii,) o, VIL ii. 4, Dr -^nwtaKKM Geniratiinf, I. 
XX., II. iv., IV. yi.. vii„ viil., cf. III. L He also sari that among the larger SDlmall it 
la leait in mares: in the Srit work cited VI. viii. (or vii.) 10, in the second II. vjii., IV. 
r. Mares arc, in fact, little more than neuICTi during ten months of the year, and no 
inference can be drawn from their equality with stallions. 

nCf. Mobius: "This [greateil helpleisncas of children makes necessary in the 
human species a greater dilute ntiilion of the seiei than in animals," op. cit., 13. It 
my be added, in comparing _ the human species with other animals, that, as is well 

which, because of the new direction given to gravity, are not sufficiently supported or 
properly altuated. In many cases this is the same in mr- --"^ '-" ^■■' ■- 
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" labor-saving device," a man's invention (perhaps the worst), the 
baby's rubber-nippled milk-bottle. 

Some superficial modifications of the sexes being possible, as 
we have seen, by an altered treatment of women by men (at 
women's su^festion), and some deeper ones being ideally pos- 
sible by a long-continued heroic conduct, which is not likely, and 
men's and women's natures being brought closer together, we 
may pause to inquire cut bono? Are not the differences between 
the sexes, as they exist, and even enhanced, better than would 
be their cancelling, — especially as the cancelling would more likely 
be of the more masculine attributes of men, under the reflex in- 
fluence of women? Nature may have had her, or God his, pur- 
pose in establishing two sexes : two sexes are obviously more in- 
teresting than one ; and in some better world than ours, for all 
we know, there may be three or more — in worlds, for instance, 
in four or more dimensioned space t To be sure, the dualism of 
sex is only in accordance with the polarisation that runs through- 
out nature. But, for all we know, nature in general might have 
been arranged on a triangular, or. a quadrangular, scale.'* Or, 
again, and even in our commonplace space, the distinction of sex- 
cells and of sex-organs might have been maintained without dis- 
tinction of sex-individuals. For we mi^t all have been made 
hermaphrodites, like the androgynes fabled of old,'* or, to use a 
more actual example, like snails, which fecundate one another re- 
ciprocally. The equality of all snails seems, in fact, to be the 
ideal of the feminists (and the snail ought to be adopted as their 
symbol or totem) ; but without possibility of realisation, since 
nature has not built us on the same plan as the snails. In our 
world, not of snails, but of human beings, differently constructed, 
women have the function of doing most of the work of procreat- 
ing and preserving the race, and of ministering to its commonest 
wants ; while men labour for its advancement, and for imagining 
and satisfying wants never dreamt of by other animals."" Nor 
does woman go without reward for her part in the world's work, 
which, standing as she does half-way between child and man, she 
finds in the double joy of love both of her husband and of her 
chUdren : she both is protected and protects, she both clings and is 

BS Of courM, our biologiiU tell □■ tbe Krvice pertonned by the dichotomT of lex 

equally well have been emplored, and even with better renltL A blending of three 
parenta, for inatance, it woold Kern, mi«ht be (till more Effective. 

roFIioy, Nal, Hiit., VII. a, AuKuMine, Di Civitau Dii, XVI. S: aftet PUto. Sym- 
f SAtim, 189 £. 

100 In other wordi, "on the woman chiefly falli the burden of popaUtion, on the 
man chiefly that of clvUiiatiDD," ao F. T. Forayth, Marriof—Iti Bthu md RMtiBK, 
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clui^ to ; while man, standing at an extreme, has little more than 
the fleeting passion for woman and the egoistic exultation of sur- 
passing, if he can, or in what he can, his rivals (and most often 
he must fail), his work being to support and to provide and, as 
long as others invade, to ward off and defend. " Pleasure is 
anabolic, pain is catabolic," says Ward.' If this be true, and if it 
be true that woman is more anabolic and man more catabolic, it fol- 
lows that women must havti more pleasure in life, and men more 
pain.* It shows, too, why too much pleasure efFeminises. To 
mix up and confound these distinct duties of men and of women, 
either by abandoning them and devoting the energies of both to 
indulgence in pleasure, or by attempting to assign to women (or 
by women assuming to take over) all the duties already performed 
t^ men, can only have the effect of impairing women's perform- 
ance of their own duties, in which men cannot take their place ; 
and therefore it is to endanger the perpetuity of the race and of 
the civilisation which it carries. Our human species is not 
divided into two sections, of adults and children, but into three, 
of men, women, and children. It may not seem so difHcult to get 
rid of the distinction between men and women, as it would be to 
get rid of the distinction between adults and children : the last is, 
in fact, too difficult even to attempt ; but the alluring possibility of 
doing the former, when inducing the attempt to effectuate it, only 
leads to disastrous results to children and the coming generaticms. 
The feminists' effort to minimise the distinction between the 
sexes * is sometimes performed for them by nature. The sexes 
are a development from primordial sexless protoplasm. The con- 
sequence is that the differentiation is perhaps never complete. 

1 Pvrt Svcialaty, 131. 

a Ellis, when he conciudei thit " the world, M It ti lutunlly nude, ti a better 
world for women thun for nen," Man and WomtH, 304, i«ree* wilh A. Walker, who 
■uipcctcd that "ifler all, woman bai the bctt of life.'' FfowSfi. 6t: (and we ma; re- 

"™vid, Af,(™fpAojM° III* J^o-.T" 3)^ "■^"fding t^^'wlrd!' wonJa """""""^ 
pTeaiure denied to normal' man. Madame de Srael'i uyini " Love li the hiitory of 
womao'i life; it is an episode In man's," and Byron's Man's love is of man's life 
k thine aparl, 'lii woman's whole existence." though intended, and in this sense 
frequently quoted, to disparage woman's condition, feally ertol it Cf. R. t. Krafft- 
Ebing: '"To woman love is life, to msB it is the ioy of^life." Ptyckef alhn) Stxualii, 
Rebman-s irans.. New York igofi, pp. u-ij, cf. !04. Similarly Elizaleth Blackwell: 

man's \iie" fh^^HMma^EU^I^rStt, ™^°cf. i8;'l?nd Ibt maintains that the sexual 
passion [not appetite] is profounder in woman than in mui, 4J-J3, f6. This differ- 
ence rather accounts for, than is accounted for by. Forel's theory of the different seU 

a Perhaps attainini its limit in a itatemect by Miss Uabel Powers at a public 
meeting, where she said: "The best m»n is 49 pir ctnt. (enunine; the best woman 
40 fr cm. masculine," reported in The New York Times. April 13, <■)<*. Either 
this expresses eiclmive admiration for the class of beings to be described presently, 
or it is entirely erroneous. Of course, too, it is wrong to suppose men and women 
composed of masculine and feminine qualities solely. They have a great deal in aite- 
mon, which is human, and then some diSarences, whkh we muculioe tnd femlaiiw, 
Tuyiog and admittinc of ma&f ffii^Ctunii 
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Darwin held that in every female male characters, and in every 
• male female characters, exist in a latent state, because of the in- 
heritance through each sex of characters of the other sex.* But 
these opposite characters often come to the surface, and appear, 
or exist in fact. It seems even to be true that always in the male 
appear some feminine attributes, and in the female some mascu- 
line ones. Indeed, it has been maintained, by Weininger, that the 
absolute male and the absolute female do not occur separately, but 
there are only intermediate stages between them.' The mixture 
is not only of the opposite primary sex-organs, as occasionally 
happens in hermaphrodites, but usually of the primary, more or 
less fully developed, of the one sex, wiUi some of the secondary of 
the other. There may be all shades nmning between the ex- 
tremes. Yet most individuals are predominantly of the one sex 
or the other, with few noticeable characteristics of the opposite 
sex. A small percentage, however, contain enough of the opposite 
sex to draw attention. Thus there have been women who ap- 
proach |in resemblance to men, and have generally abandoned 
women's function; and there have been men who approach in 
resemblance to women, and have generally slighted men's work. 
" Umings," or " Uranians," these have been fancifully named by 
an early Austrian investigator ; ' and by others they have been 
variously called the "third sex," ^ the " intermediate sex," * and 
the " alternate sex." * They have not infrequently been described 
as persons having the body of the one sex and the mind, $oul, or 
brain of the other.*" A peculiarity of persons so endowed is their 

*Atiimali and Planti undtr boMitticatioH, ii 16. 17. 
s Sex and Characler, 7. 

8 K. K. ITIHi-h.. yi-ueU one, wbo, io Kvenl publlcationi in the aixtie* of the lut 

m-dt-flumt of " Nunu NumantiuB." gave them this name, after 

" - " " - of his admiratioQ, lite Plato'a, for 

... J . nrks have appeared 00 the tub- 

K, among which may be singled out Krafft-Ebing'i Ptychopalhia Simalii, pp. 333-461. 
T By E. V, Woliogen in a novel under this title. He compared them to worker* 
noag ants and bees, which workers are, in fact, such beings systematicall)' produced 
those specie),— and among bees, as Mrs. GallichaD notes iTIit Truth about Womau, 
.). the female ovipositor, instead of laying ova, contains the sting (which is only a 



8 By Edward Carpenter, Lovt'i Coming of Agl, lao-^o. He indulges in 
«ul "a new sex ''^ being nouibly on the make, "like the feminine neuter 
id bees, not adapted for child-bearing, but with a marvellous and perfect ii 
.C.I ..^-.^ i.,^..,..,..ble for the maintenance of the common life," 73. 
evelopment of a perfertile queen, or anythins of thi 



ake up for their maternal delicieni:,. 
e By C. G. Leiand in a work under this title, London 
le viaionary theory that the subliminal lelf is the altcri 



' soul " is so used by Cu-penter, of. eit.. Ill, ill and by Krafft-Ebing, 
Irich is quoted as employing the formuU: ''inuna mnliebrii in eorpore 
Krafft-Ebing ridiculei Gley and Magnin for spesking of " a female 
in'9 body, op. ctt., 3*a-3. He himself mainUins it is " only a t«m- 
:ual centre in a masculine brain, and vict veria," 34Bn. ; and he per- 
I speak of " a fcminily f ututioiiatiDg brain " in a male body, and vU* 

•ogle 
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tendency to homosexuality, or to love members of their own sex, 
even to the extent of desiring to " marry " them, accompanied by 
a proclivity to seek friendship and to engage in emulation with 
members of the opposite sex." If this antipathic sexual instinct, 
as it has been called, does not go so far as to induce aversion from 
the opposite sex, it generally amounts to indifference (sexually) 
to the opposite sex. Therefore, even thowh not sterile, the per- 
sons so obsessed mostly hold back from having children,^' and 
rarely prc^iagate their kind, especially if left to themselves ; *' 
and not infrequently they are impotent,'* Many of the renowned 
women of history seem to have possessed such masculine attrib- 
utes — as, for instance, Queen Christina of Sweden ; while even 
some great men, especially among artists, though hardly the 
greatest, have had feminine propensities." They exist also 
among the lower races ; " and of course they were known to the 
ancients.'^ Their analog is found among animals. Among man- 
'jkind, their number has been estimated anywhere from one in five 

fWrn, 344. " The caiue," he Hya, muM bere, " u in all pithologkal pcrreTVOni of 
tue Kxnil life, be (ouibl in the brliu," J3&-7. And Faiel ipetla of ■ pemn tuning 
the WKOat oraang of tbE oae bck, " while the brain hAS. to a neat extent, the char- 
Mden oi Ote other lOL,'' Tht Sttual QueitiOH, Hi. 

tenderiy womulT. So Teniiy«on'» Prince™, Kingilcy'* Ayacanon (in IVttltpari He/) 
-_^ _'„„,_ ./_ '^-'—'■, 'Freddy (in Tit RumtTidA. 

not natunillT inclined to muritse or child-bearing, though 
the law," Symposimm, 19a A-B. 

.._, ,_,_iciain have advised to alter the lawi repreasive of their 

a, ud even to allow their "marriagci," al then they will die out the aooner: lo. 
i.g., Faiil, aa above, ii, tin. But it might be belter lo prevent their marryirB al all. 
liCf. Maudsley: "The fanna and habiti of inulilated men approach thoae of 

complete inaction, approach the forma and habiu of men. It ia aaid, too, that, in 
hetmaphroditei, the mental cbarscter. like the phyaical, participatei equally in that of 
both seiea. While womaa preacrvei her au, the willriecesaanly tie feebler than 
man, and, having her apeeial bodily and mental charactera, will have, lo a certain ex- 
tent, her own iphere or activih; where ahe haa become thoroughly maacnltne in na- 
tnre, or bemmtbTOdite In mind. — when, in fact, ibe haa pretty well diveated herielf 
of her sex. — then ihe may take bia ground, and do bil work; abe will have lost her 
feminine attractiona, and probably alao her chief feminine function!," Boiy and Mind, 

ISCf. Ellen Key (a little loo abaolutely): "In the rank of U1e«, one mav find 
feminine men and maaculine women; in Ibat of geniua. never." Tl,t Woman Movimrnt, 

H. It u abaard to include, aa aome writera have done, Cieiar and Napoleon. Yet 
ato and Michel Angelo aeem to have had a bent in that direction. 

310-13. These Pueblo Indiana produce them"artifieially — tbrao^allel " muj'erad'oa ": 
article by W. A. Hammond in The American Journal of Neurology and Pay. 
', Auguit. iSBi. (Cf. Hippocrates- account of the Scythians, Di Air,, A<laU. 
cc. i&, 19.) Mascn repeats a itory of an Eskimo woman who act up as a man 



icy. Plati: 
Jvrtjrefoi! 



Lacil, cc. iS, 19.) Maacn repeats 
Woi 



P'iato "5ympoiiirBi,"'!^iE-i9aBJ (who praised the tnalrs of this sort, bat 

D* Animalism Gtnerahoni, II. vfi..'c^ Dt AHimalibm HiHcria. vilL7i.'s' Valcrioi 
Kbximua, VIII. lu. 1, Ki;rs one Amicsia Senlia passed under the name of Androgyne. 

ing tbeir sex are reported by PhSgon, in Muene?a'?™«.™ta'Hirt'"Grfl^'iir6i^ao. 
aa_well aa by Hippocrates, Bfiidemiorum VI. yii. 31. Hippocrates tried to explain the 
uigin of socb persona by variooa combinations of the male and female elementa, 
Dt CiMtt, L a, 3«. He •eeow also to refer to them in Dt Morbit Uilitmrn, I. 6. 
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hundred up to one in twenty-two. It undoubtedly varies much in 
time and place, beii^ larger, probably, where nervous diseases 
abound, and smaller where people are healthy and sound. ** 

It has been suspected that many of the leaders of the feminist 
movement, both among women and their male abettors, have be- 
loi^d to this class — naturally within a wide range of variety.*' 
The movement itself really takes them for its model, and is an 
attempt to adapt civilised society to their needs. But they are 
exceptional, and to adapt a socie^ to its exceptions would be its 
undoing, save for the fact that in Uiis case the exceptions will soon 
eliminate themselves. All that is required by justice and philan- 
thropy is that room be left in the social scheme for these unfor- 
tunates, especially as they are less likely to multiply their kind, if 
not interfered with and constrained to act like normal people. Let 
such women have freedom to be men, if they choose : the excep- 
tional conduct of exceptional creatures can do little harm to the 
general run of things. And such freedom they now often have. 
Helene Weber, an agriculturist, Rosa Bonheur, a painter, and 
Mary Walker, a physician, have even been humoured with per- 
mission to wear masculine habiliments. These were matched, in 
anticipation, by the Chevalier d'Eon de Beaumont, who mas- 
queraded in female attire, and whose sex was long in doubt. For 
ordinary pursuits there should be no necessity compelling such 
women to di^uise themselves, like the women occasionally found 
in armies enrolled as soldiers; whose counterparts are the men 
dressed in petticoats that serve amidst women as waitresses, etc. 
Where decency and morality do not forbid, women might be per- 
mitted to act like men, as far as they can, and still be known to 
be women ; and men might do the reverse. Of course, the equality 
of the sexes is not proved by the accomplishments of these inverts. 
But while these epicene creatures should not be treated too 

IBMBblus, ep. ri( 16, 44-5. 

IS Accgrdiag to WcininBcr, " it ia not the truE voman who clumoun {or emjncipa' 
lion, but only Ih* masculine type of woman," af. cU., 7a, e/. 56, 64, also 

known,' Prtmilive Lotii and Lovi Stonii, 7s6n. But Carpenter i> complacent over the 
thouEht that " the women of Ifac new moyement are nstuially largely drawD fram 

Iho sexual initlnct ii not preponderant. Such women do not altogether reptesent their 
•exj lome are rather mannish in temperament; lome are ' faomoicnic,' that ia, inclined 
to attachment! to thefr own, rather than lo the oppoaite, lex; aome are ultra- raiional- 
lllng and brain-cultured ; to many, children are more or leii a bore; to otberi. man's 
sex'passion li a mere impertinence, which Ihej' do not underttand. and whoie place 
thej consequently misjuoge. It would not do to aay that the msjoHty of the new 

the Murie'of thei' p"o^eas"hl be co'maponding'lr cur 'ilinea"^*L°p"j " omw/ o^ 
Aft, ji. Similarly Mrs. Atherton, in faer novel /»Im Francr, alreBd^ cited, speaks 
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harshly, no encouragement should be given to promote their ex- 
tension.*** Especially they should not be set up as models, and 
their confused mode of life be treated as normal.** To do so 
cannot ruin the race at large, as the practice cannot be permanently 
established. But it may wreck a nation that experiments with 
such disregard of the normal course of nature. 

Except m the case of Umings, then, there is a well-marked dis~ 
tinction between men and women ; and their differences, except, 
again, in superficial attributes, are natural, in the two senses of 
having been naturally produced and being naturally infixed, or, 
humanly speaking, permanent. Nothing warrants the belief that 
they may be broken down and abrogated by an alteration in the 
•treatment of women by men. An alteration in the treatment 
of women by men may modify some of the superficial char- 
acteristics 01 women, and of men, too, and may have many 
other effects, but not the effect of making women physically equ^ 
to men. The effort to produce equality, because doomed to fail- 
ure, will be a waste and loss of energy, and in addition will have a 
deleterious influence on the march of ciliviUsation. 

Against this conception an inductive argument is urged of a 
very fallacious sort. It is maintained that the march of civilis- 
ation has been a progress in the approximation of the condition 
of women toward equality with men, and that this elevation of 
women, succeeding their debasement, may be taken as a test and 
measure of the advance made by civilisation up from barbarism; 
whence it is inferred, as a strong presumption, that the further 
goes the assimilation of the sexes, the better it will be for all con- 
cerned, until perfection be reached in complete equality. There 
is an ambiguity in the term " condition," which may refer to a 
state of the body and mind of women, or to the treatment women 
are subjected to. In the former sense, the statement is the exact 
reverse of the fact ; for the fact is that men and women are more 
highly differentiated in the more highly civilised peoples than they 
are in the more barbarous. This ought to give pause to the em- 
ployment of the argument in the other sense. Yet the social 
condition of women — the position they are relegated to by the 
men, whether more akin to that of beasts of burden, or of collab- 
orators, companions, equals — has often been set up as a test or 
criterion of civilisation, and sometimes been looked upon as one 
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of the surest and best,** And of course this test or criterion is 
not confined to the past, but it is launched forward into the future, 
and is used not only to prophesy, in the form that the highest 
civiHsations will be those in which women are treated most lib- 
erally by men and most nearly as their equals, but to prescribe the 
course of conduct necessary for attainii^ higher civilisation, 
namely, by giving greater freedom to women and treating them 
more and more like men. 

This test, however, in the past has by no means shown itself in- 
fallible. It is generally acknowledged that the civilisation of 
Athens was higher than that of Sparta, and yet the condition of 
women was less restrained in the latter state ; also that the civilis- 
ation of Greece at large was higher than the Roman, and yet 
women had greater freedom at Rome.** The correct test would 
much rather seem to be the inverse : the stage of civilisation is the 
criterion of the proper relationship between men and women. In 
other words, that condition of women in society and before the law 
which exists in the higher civUisations is better than that which 
exists in the lower civilisations ; and, furthermore, that which 
exists in the ascending periods of civilisations is better than that 
which exists in their descending periods. The reason for the in- 
version should be plain; for it is easier to recognise what is a 
high stage of civilisation, than to know what is the l>est condi- 
tion of women. But even as it stands, the ordinary test does not 
bear out the feministic conclusion. Civilisations have, indeed, ad- 
vanced toward the approximation of the condition of women to 
that of men; but they have advanced also toward their own de- 
cline, which has always been synchronous with an excessive 
amount of that approximation. We have seen this in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. Yet it is true, the commencement of that 
approximation always took place in the ascendii^ periods of 
civilisations, and contributed to the ascent. The trouNe with the 
feminists' argument is that is runs on too far — beyond the 
golden mean.*"* The induction that an increment of factor always 
produces an increment of function, is wrong ; the function often 

itB.t., by Harriet Marlinem, Socitty i(t Amtrica, ad ed London, 1839, iii. 10s i 
H. H. Vkn Amringe « Che WomBn'. Rights Convention .t WorceMet, iB;d, P"«».d- 
"(^ 37; D. S. Whitney, in the MBiWCliiisrtti Cnn«titutions1 ConTenlion, iBsj, Ogiaal 
R.foA, iL 737; G. W. Cuni.. Oniwn: and Addrtii^i. i. ai»; Mill. SnhjietiBn of 
Womtn. 37-8; Spencer. Princitlii of Scciohgy. Iii* (ia a moder.te toim) ; Bebel, Die 
Fra,. BSrtetourntau. la SoJelept. .60; Louf. Frank, Eiiai mr la condition pol.lw" 
dt la Femmt, Paris, iSoi. p. iiii; Eliia B. Gamble, EvaluiioH of Woman, 75: T. 
VeblfD, Tkt Thtory of tkt Ltinrt aaii. 3Sj; Ward, Purt Sociahry, 3**: 

3S It ii ncagniied by Westermarcli thai at Icaat ai far as tRe eariier iCwc* of 
culture are lonceined, the »o<all«d teit is not aupported by facta, Tkt PoHKon if 
Hfomtn in Early CiviliiatioH, Socialogical Paper* of the London Sociological Society, 

isa Cf. Speiwer, PrmdpUt of SoctnUgy, Imo. Be recopiiaed that the n 
had already gone to aa nctreme, and expected a recoil; which bai Dot yet o 
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s a maximum when a certaia mean condition of the factor 
is reached, and beyond that it descends. To take a homely illus- 
tration: if on a cold day you approach a fire, you feel a pleasanter 
and pleasanter sensation of warmth up to a certain point, after 
whi^ (the equilibrium between the heat from the fire and the 
proper heat of the body being reached) if you appraoch still 
nearer, your sensation, of heat will become more and more un- 
pleasant, and a too close approach may lead you to disaster, like 
the stupid moths around the flame of a candle. So, undoubtedly, 
from a stage of barbarism in which women are treated somewhat 
like slaves, there is improvement of civilisation as the condition 
of wc«nen moves in the direction toward freedom and equality 
with men. But it may well happen that after a certain point is 
reached (where the amount of freedom given to women is that 
which is their due, and the amount of equality with men accorded 
them is the amount of equality with men they naturally possess), 
any further increment of freedom and equality will Imve a con- 
trary effect. Undoubtedly, also, the perfect civilisation will be 
one in which the condition of women is the best possible, both 
for themselves and for everybody else ; and this best condition of 
women is a necessary prerequisite of the perfect civilisation. But 
what the best condition or treatment of women is, is precisely the 
problem in sociology which is at issue between the feminists and 
others. The feminists adopt the cheap and lazy-man's solution 
of saying that the process of approximation of women to men 
shall go on indefinitely, and the best condition of women is where 
no distinction is made between them and men. This, however, 
means that women are to be treated more like men than they 
really are, the mean of equilibration between the treatment of 
women and the facts of their nature being passed ; wherefore it 
cannot be the right solution, and the right solution is still to seek. 
The inference, then, rightly inducible from history, is not the 
pleasant and promising one so commonhr and so lightly drawn. 
History also supplies warning details of the process of decline. 
What happens is that as civUisations reach the culmination of 
their cycles women have become freer, have been allowed out of 
the home, have been emancipated from their husbands by receiv- 
ing property from their fathers, and have been admitted to earn 
their own living. This last is thot^ht a great gain, doing away 
with the waste of women either not working or working at home 
divided and inefficient But the result has always been the same : 
women have rebelled not only against men, but against their own 
nature, and the freer and more independent they have become, 
the less willing both they and men are to marry and have chil- 
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dren, so that the class or the state or the race that encourages 
this tendency, has always died out, or when much reduced, has 
been overthrown or conquered by others, in whom this process has 
not began or gone so far. There takes place what Ward, as a 
new name for the survival of the fittest, calls " the elimination 
of the wayward." '* The wayward class or state that passes 
beyond and wanders from the mean of the proper treatment of 
women, succumbs to a people or peoples that are on the safe 
side of the mean and approaching toward it or have not strayed so 
far from it 

This process has already commenced in our civilisation — com- 
menced naturally, unconsciously, an effect of circumstances, of in- 
ventions, of man's greed, of woman's desire. But it is the busi- 
ness of reason to become aware of what it is doing, and to look 
ahead in the direction it is going. Instead of calmly examining 
precedents, analysing relations, and leading out causes to their 
effects, sections of society are now agitated by a new enthusiasm 
and idealism, which fire the ima^ation, but warp the judg- 
ment. Men are expectant of, or intend by their own efforts to 
establish, the new J^erusalem, with the Jewish ideal of riches well 
distributed for blessedness. Women are not willing to wait : they 
too are to act, they are to work side by side with men (how their 
chests swell at the thought!), they are no longer to leave to poor 
men the burden of supporting them and civilisation, they are going 
to take part and do their share, no longer distinguishable from 
men's share. And no little pride is mixed in: women have so 
often been told they are better than men, that they have come 
to believe it." They contest all the points on which men claim 
superiority, and accept all those which men concede to them, with 

IE Even in tbii ^rm : ' " We women ite the pncllcal workiiig people, and yoa meo 
■re tfae Kntiineiiul tslkiiiE pari of bumaaitr." Mn. Pankhunt at the MadiMn Square 
Garden, Nev York, Oct ai. IV13 (reported in The New York Tim« ot tbe next 
day). (And ia thii form ahe appean to be followed by a man, Vance Thompgon 
who lays tbat wDman 1* " tnetbodic." bat mm " scatter* aprsy and imptilie " and 
"apultera," Wdwob, 10, cf. 111, 170, 171, 17s, aoj.) According to Mary Fela (wife 
of a SDCceaiful aoap-manufacturer and active pbilanthropiit) woman i> the patient 
and hard laborer and protector, white " loaa ia, as alwayi, the fightiDg, domlnatins 
rk," Joitfik Fell. Hu UU-Work. New York. 
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the apparent result that superiority must lie with them.** Femi- 
nists incline to this belief, just as sociaUsts hold that the lower 
classes are better than the upper classes. The future civilisation, 
in which women will take an equal part, is going to be better than 
the present, which has hitherto been conducted by men alone. 
The world so far ig only a " man-made " world : it is to be a 
world made also by women; women are to be its saviours.*' 
Alas, it may cease to be a world at all I Yet not so. Only the 
nations that adopt these aims will fall. Nature holds others in 
reserve. But her remedy is not a pleasant one for those who 
succumb. 

ae For u ioMince lee the quotation from Adeline E, Browninft, above, p. 47n. 
And for tn initance of nen'a oDc-tided ituMmentB. due to eicexive gallantry, tbi* 
may be dted from Ch. Kinnler: io intellect "the only important difference, I tbinli, 
'- •■- n »r« Kener«llT duller and more conceited tban women," Woimh and Ptli- 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FEMINISM AND MARRIAGE 

The civilised world is a " man-made " world : for this state- 
ment we have the authority of the Joremost A merican fema le 
Iff Jeminjat,' who ought to be on her guard lest women do not im^ 
maice it There is some exaggeration in the statement, as wtHnan 
has had a considerable share in making society what it is; but 
man alone has made government, and government alone has ren- 
dered civilisation possible. And man has created civilisation not 
for his own advantage solely, but for the benefit of woman and 
child. With this few feminists agree. In the abstract form in 
which the statement is generally put, it does seem contrary to 
natural self-seeking. But put it in the truer concrete form: 
Men have made the civilised world ; and remember that men 
could not make it for themselves solely, but could make it mostly 
only for succeeding generations, and at once it is apparent that 
they had as much reason to desire the good of women as of 
other men, and not less the good of children as leading to the 
good both of men and o£ women. This assertion is well borne 
out by the history of marriage. To-day, as always, the men 
who make laws are mostly married men: they make the new 
regulations of marriage not for their own sakes, but for the 
sakes of their children and their children's children, female as 
well as male ; for every good man is as much interested in his 
daughters as in his sons, and any woman who is more interested 
in her daughters than in her sons is not a good woman,* 

The uncivilised world of barbarism and savagery, throt^l^ 
dfegradation, and of primitive times, throi^h non-differentiation, 
is, and was, nearer to the nature of the brute, in which the sec- 
ondary sexual differences are comparatively few and little marked. 

X Mr». Gilman, io Women and Economict: " Economie profrea ii afaniMt H(c]miT»W 
mHculinc," B; ''All thi* human progrew hu been accomptlihed bv men," 74; tliii 
li "a man't world." 96; " Women Bive hitherto had ■ mott Innniificint part In 
the world their loni have made." 164. See alio her Tkt Itan-madt World. Sunilartr 
Roaa Mayreder: " Civlliaatioo , . . almoM entirel)' a product of man," SuTV€y_of iIm 
Woman Problem, <EnBliah tr.) 51, c/. 94i «n<l Marj Roberta Coolidce: "Thli ii 
eBtntiallr • man'i world." Why Wome* art So, New York. 19", P- 'sB. ^ ^ 

1 Mrs. Schreiner laji it la indiSeren* to wotnao whether ber •ona or ha daushteri 
OKtl, •* »o both attain their beM." Woman atii Labour, ai6. But ihe aeema to oro- 
look that the nme jmputialitT beloaga to man. 
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The human species evolved but slowly out of a species non- 
human, and probably the habit of pairing of the male and the 
female, with occasional polygamy on the part of the strongest 
males, came with them out of that prior state, especially as ar- 
borial existence was conducive to family division. It was family 
life, rather than marriage, that was thus brought on; for the 
family is a natural product, but marriage is an artificial institu- 
tion, possible only to mankind, and not invented even by man- 
Idnd at the beginning of their career." The men and the women 
were more or less ferocious, and probably more nearly on a par 
in ability to support themselves by seeking out fruit and chasing 
after game. The monogamous relations between them were, 
therefore, like those of animals, lightly formed, easily dissolved, 
and m all probability rarely lasting through life ; and as man- 
kind multiplied and became gregarious, Uvii^ in hordes, their 
relations little differed, from our moral point of view, from 
promiscuity ; * but from the natural point of view, there was some 
difference, since masculine jealousy would keep others away 
frran the females with whom a male had formed an attachment, 
at least for a season one or more. In those early days men 
fought with one another for their mates, just as later they fought 
for other things which they claimed as their own. Society was 
almost as slow in admitting the right of one man to one 
woman as admitting the right of one family to one plot of 
ground. If women were ever man's possession, they were his 
first ppssession — and like others, communal first, and private 
afterward. At first too, they were a very insecure possession — 
one which could help dispose of itself. What permitted this 
relationship of the male to the female, rather than a reverse or a 
mutual one, was, of course, the greater desire and the greater 
activity of the male, and the greater weakness of the female. For 
already this first of the secondary sexual differentia was develop- 
ing, in consequence of a change going on in a primary sexual 
differentia — to wit, the greater menstniosity and severer gesta- 
tion of the human female, and especially the longer lactation. 
The overlapping of the latter with a new period of pregnancy 
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would keep women in an almost continuous state of dependence, 
such as it was." Also the prolongation of infancy, which means 
birth at an incomplete stage of development, permitted freer and 
fuller development of the child, while it increased maternal 
affection; and the subsequent helplessness of childhood, in the 
case of boys, who would need training in the ways of men, also 
appealed to the mate of the mother, and so helped to prolong the 
family life. A tendency in this direction is seen among apes. 
Among men it in time divided anything like a primitive promiscu- 
ous horde into family groups,' starting the dan system. 

Although the earliest human males, like the males of some 
other animal species, notably among birds, may have helped 
their ailing mates, yet the earliest human females must have been 
thrown much on their own resources. Woman, more than man, 
needed things, and doubly so, both for herself and her babe. 
She needed shelter, clothing, finer diet. She therefore retired to 
some cave or den, which she swept and garnished, and to do so, 
invented the broom. Afterward she thatched together branches, 
and constructed a rude hut. She stitched together skins of ani- 
mals, to make a covering for her own and her infant's hairless 
body. She sought more for fruits and for roots, and learnt the 
medicinal properties of plants. Seeds which she dropped near 
the offal from her abode, sprouted more luxuriantly, and so in- 
vited cultivation and suggested agriculture, and led to the selection 
and improvement of vegetables and cereals. The cat, and pos- 
sibly the dog, she tamed, also some fowls, and the goat, and with 
the milk of the latter discovered the making of cheese, and the 
distilling of intoxicating liquors from rottii^ fruit. Also she tried 
to establish some order in the little community which gathered 
about her. Before this, fire had been brought under control — 
whether first by man or by woman is unknown ; ' but woman used 
it to cook her own and her child's food, and she guarded it zeal- 
ously on the hearth, because of the difficulty of rekindling it. She 
learnt, too, to boil water by heated stones. Clay, smeared over the 
inside of a gourd to make it withstand the heat of the stone, was 
hardened, and as the gourd fell away, held the water by itself, and 
was able to withstand the fire directly. Thus pottery was dis- 
covered. Baskets were plaited of rushes or osiers, and mats 
woven of straw, and finer ones of hair, and in time cloth of wool, 

tCf. Locke, Of Civil Covfrnmnt.l So. 

»Cf. Fiifce, OiUlmti of Cotmic PkilosBfky. Bnton. 187s, IL 3*»-S, 3*o-3. 169; 
SfdiH i" Dtmitiiim. «-B; followtd by Sprncir, Pnncifli, ef Soeialoiiy, Urr^. 

TThe iwaeaU ucribcd the dueoven of fire to mca — to Prometheui, id the well- 
' inTlh, or to HcpbActtui, accoroing la DiodOTua, L xiii. 3. Accordlnir to thii 
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of flax, and of cotton. Thus woman's ingenuity was turned to- 
ward production, and she became the first producer.' 

Man, meanwhile, remained the finder, the chooser, the appro- 
priator: his ii^enuity was turned toward acquisition. He, too, 
invented: he invented weapons of attack and defence — clubs, 
spears, sharpened flintstones, slings, the bow and arrow, the 
shield, and at a' later date the knife and sword, and possibly the 
hook for catching fish, and various other snares.* Thus armed, 
men were becomii^ tiie most predatory and pugnacious of all 
animals, while women became even less combative than the 
females of other carnivorous species, their greater occupation 
with children and the home holding ^em back from such pur- 
suits. In spite of their agriculture and their domestication of 
animals, which they never carried very far, they became more 
and more dependent on men both for support of themselves and 
their children, and for protection against the depredations not 
only of wild animals but of other men. Their very productive- 
ness attracted men's acquisitiveness. Naturally the men had fol- 
lowed them to their lairs, and after the first generation sons were 
bora and bred there. As the sons grew up, some went off and 
joined the hunting and marauding bands. Others were de- 
tained by the comforts of t^ie home, and stayed with their 
mothers, as of course did the daughters." The latter set of men 
formed sexual unions with their sisters, the former with daugh- 
ters of other women, either going to their homes, where they were 
welcome for their protection against others, or stealing them 
away. They got their wives to make portable huts or tents,** so 
tfiat they could move about where game was plentiful. They 
were depredators upon women, until settling, while the others 
were from the beginning defenders of women. 

Population increasing and spreading over the continents, new 
hordes were formed, which, when they again met and could not 
understand one another's language, looked upon one another as 
other species, and fit game. Then, under the spur of great need, 
organisation was effected, ranks were formed, leaders offered 
themselves and were recognised, or were chosen from many com- 
petitors, all this forming the beginning of government, and all 
performed by men. The hordes thus became tribes ; and where 

* So PranoD pbcei the origin of irnprovnncnti " in (he ittenipta of the woinin at 
telf-preicmtioli daring the tinea of prcKDancjt and chlld-reanne." Ethic of Frrt- 
Ihourht, 3B4. tf- Chimcrt of Dralh, 11. i. 48. On voman'a primitive indnatriei Ke 
alio Mimd'* work alreidr cited, the finrt ebaptcr of Eilii'i Man and tVomon, and 
•W^ L^Thomaa'a Stx emA Sociity, 113-46. 
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this was not done, the hordes were destroyed. For the struggle 
was to the death. Cannibalism was indulged in, until it was found 
that, probably first, the women and children of other tribes 
could be better used for slaves, and at last the men too. Men 
slaves were then put to manual labour with the women, and 
thereby men also in time acquired the habit of that kind of 
work.^' When warfare became common between tribes, the dan- 
ger of quarrelling within the tribe was perceived, and not only 
punitive measures were taken to suppress them, but endeavours 
were made to remove the causes. Woman-stealing from other 
tribes continued, but within the tribe it was discountenanced, and 
purchase, in kind or by service, came to be substituted ; for the 
daughters were valuable at home for their labour. The tribes 
which adopted such measures prospered, and those which did not, 
suffered and were destroyed, unless they dwelt in or retired to 
secluded nooks. In the tribes that prospered the women of the 
tribe were far from being treated like the slaves ; for the women 
were the head of the home, and to them at all events eveiything had 
to be entrusted when the men were off on military expeditions. 
The women, too, did the cooking, and could not easily be under- 
fed.^' Where they were maltreated, the men too would suffer, 
and that tribe would go to the wall.'* This was a rude and bar- 
barous age, in which life was hard for both men and women." 
If the women did more work, more drudgery, while the men in the 
intervals of their hunting and military expeditions were unoccu- 
pied, the women's work was self-imposed," or imposed more by 
nature than by moi." The first division of labour was that be- 

II Cf. Ward, Pmt* SocMatj, J7o->. He thu* tncu buk the fonndadao af in- 

11 Cf. Uuon, Woman'i Skate m Prwotiive Culhirr. 136. 
14 Cf, MaiDn, op. cil., 6-7, ays. 176, 

ID But cf. Thomu: "Their life wu hird, ■■ we look back at it, not u tkcy 
looked It It. The)' could not compare thcmsFlvei with the future, and compuiioot 

""ifl Cf. Mi>*oti, op. at.. a84, cf. 8. ' 

IT So Goldwin Smith: " The lot of woman haa not been determined by the will of 
man, at leaat Dot in vtj coniiderable degree. The lot both of the man aod the womaD 
baa been determined from age 10 age by circumatancei over vhich the wilt of neither 
of them had much control, and which neither could be blamed for acceptins or failing 
to reverie. . . . The hunter . . . would have been ipailed . . . by heavv domeaiic 
labour," Euayt on Quationi of Ikt Day, id ed., 114. »S. Giddingai " Savaae life 
i* a serici of petty ware; at all timea the community mult be readr to meet iti foel. 
During the beat yean of life, women are by child-beariuB unfitted tor GghliBs and 
hUDtina. At tbeie actlviliea must be undertaken by the men, the women mull do the 
drudgerr, as far at their itrcngth permita. Not odIj must they attend to domeatlc 
dutiea, keep the fire, do tbe cooking, and provide such aimple manufactured articlea 
u mat! and Gihing-nelBi bnt they mun also active!; aisigt in procuring anr food 
that ia within their reach, and on the march they muit became beaata of burden, 
lugging, beiide their babiea, the uteniila and lupplies. This latter practice ia oni- 

aelvea defend it. The men muat be ^ee to fight at any inrtant or to meet any 
aurpriae. To load themlelvei with any other burdena than their weapODi might be to 
ucrifice the lives of ill. It therefore aeema quite vrrong to conclude thaf " 



lavage life are olwaja ilavca, and men their QTinnical matter* 
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tween man's and woman's, in which, to be sure, the woman took 
the larger share.^* But this, if anything, increased her import- 
ance.** Probably the man's attitude was; 'If you care to do 
all these things, you may; if not, I can get along without them 
better than you can.' Yet he liked her products, and encouraged 
her in her work, and in return assisted her with his. Also those 
tribes prospered most, wherein the men more and more aided the 
women, especially in the training of children. Conjugal and 
parental aiSections are useful dispositions that have been aug- 
mented through the natural selection and survival of those who 
developed them.** The persistence to-day of a few degraded sav- 
ages in out-of-the-way spots on the globe, as of semi-civilised 
peoples elsewhere, does not disprove this. On the contrary, it 
proves it. They have been able to survive only because of their 
removal from the struggle. They are remnants, not begin- 
nings." 

In the b^inning, when some animal, developing intelligence, 
became man, no man knew that he was a father, and no woman 
knew why she was a mother,'* This knowledge no animals pos- 
sess. There is required much ratiocination — by generalisation, 
elimination of negative cases, explanation of incongruities, — be- 
fore this knowledge can be acquired ; and at first it would appear 
only as a suggestion, then as a belief, then as a general doctrine, 
but still admitting exceptions, and only in a high stage of mental 
development and of civilisation has the universal necessity of 
fecundation in the higher animals been recognised. For at first, 
when all men and women had sexual intercourse by instinct or for 
pleasure, and when only women occasionally brought forth 
young, no connection between these facts was apparent ; and the 
peculiar behaviour of the women seemed mysterious. It en- 

" Primcipltr of Sociotogy, 266-7. Thomaj: " The prinil- 

□ and women fell, to begin with, tbrougb their 

..»...«. .. i.c^H..,, »,. cu».i<. ^. Martin, Mtich Ado about tfemtn, Atlsnlic 
Mod [Ut, Jan., 1914, p. 11. Cf. ■!» Spencer, Pnucitlei of Socielagy, \ 316 (quoting 
DobriibofFer). 

IS AceorditiB to T. Veblen, the primitive lot of womiui was druiJeery, that of mu 
exploit. TluThtory of thi Ltisvrt Class. 13. 

le Weneimarck: "At a matter of fact, flie ttroog differentiation of wortj however 
bordeosome to the wonun, it itielf a aource of right*. It givei her «uthonty within 

ilogic*! PBpen, 1914, pp. ijo-!. 

._ .-p r'eallr prorea th»t their Imperfect 

(eapeclBllr their ■- ■ - ------ -■- - ■-■-■ 



aing ndal relalioni (eipeclBllr their lax sexual morality) were the origii 
which waa moatlT deitrored by the tribe* that improved their moralit 

Meat that atcbKolo 

,_,dbyGoogle 
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wbereaa, had the better conditbn been firat prevalent the degraded tHbei would have 
had ao chance to have once extended over the world to the exteu' '' " --'--■ — 
abowa them to have done: cf. Bagehot,, PAyjic^ o»d Pelitict, ia>-4. 
M Cf. Ward, Pur* Sociology, aoo, 340, )4i-A. St^. 
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dowed them with an awe-inspiring power; and led on to the 
ascription to them of other powers, of magic and the like, which 
stood them in good stead as a dffence against the physically 
stronger men," It was likened to the fertility of ^e earth, 
which brought forth vegetation, as at first appeared, in a simi- 
larly haphazard way. The mysterious powers of production of 
nature were therefore made into female divinities, — and these 
seem to have been the earliest of the beings worshipped by man- 
kind. When at length, after the need of seeds for plants had 
been noticed, the truth dawned upon them. It must have 
appeared a wonderful discovery, and it in all probability greatly 
exercised the minds of both men and women. Very likely it was 
then that phallic-worship was instituted ; which lasted till the won- 
der wore off. It must have greatly elevated the importance of 
men in their own eyes and in the eyes of women, and it gave them 
a claim to the children. It is believed that then the men who 
claimed to be fathers imitated women in child-birth by that curious 
custom, called the couvade, of pretending to be sick when the wife 
bore a child. Yet for a long time continued the belief in a pos- 
sible human parthenogenesis — now at the instigation of some 
other cause, as by something unusual eaten or touched, or even 
by things less substantial, as a sudden breath of air (or spirit), a 
startling shadow, a phantom whether seen awake or in a dream, 
or any other unusual occurrence, often su^esting the presence of 
a god. Of these there are indications in the myths and legends 
of many peoples.** Even when this belief was nearly extinct, 
advantage was taken of it ; for, as men in high position were 
proud of their ancestry, new men who rose from the common 
herd to high estate, and perhaps had no knowledge of their real 
father, found it convenient to ascribe their paternity to some god, 
or this was done for them by their flatterers, unless they could be 
linked to some line with an early hero or deity for its founder,** 
But in this we are anticipating. 

For at first the new discovery could not have had much effect 

n For the service rendered them br thii fear which tber inspired, cf. Mason, at. cit., 
as*. Weslemisrcl., ep. cit., in SodolDBical Papers, isg-tfo. 

:t E. S. Hartland has collected much evideDce on this subject in his Primitiet Pa- 
is £wi Cbiistiuiity conformed to both these methods, Jesus beiiiE elevated to be 
the MB of God and to be descended in the male line from David. Alexander the 
Great, as is well known, was templed to look upon himself ai the son of Zeus. Cesar 

that hi"°UTie wss descended from a go^esi. This — the idea that a Eoiidess could be 
fecundated by a man and bring forth a human child, which is, ridiculed in the fable of 

nnderstood. Even Homer could treat AchillFi as goddess-Sorn. At the border-line 
between myth and written history, another scheme was hit upon: to find something 
miraculous in their early bringine-up. as that they were foundlings and cared for by 
the elements, u by • rivei (Sarson, Moaet], or br animal* (Cyroi, How-ttdh, 
Romulus), 
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on social conditions, because of the practical promiscuity, which 
made it difficult for a man, however temperate, to know his own 
children, while a woman, however much indulging, always knew 
hers. Relationship, therefore, which had begun to be reckoned 
on account of the practice of cohabitation, was still for a long 
while traced through the mother only. The only surely knowable 
relationships still were those of mother and child, uterine brothers 
and sisters, cousins among the children of such sisters, maternal 
uncle or aunt and sororal nephew or niece. On this basis the 
family and the clan were formed, and the descent of position and 
of the few articles that were owned was regulated. A woman's 
property naturally went to her children. For a man's property 
no heirs were known but his sisters' children. If he were a 
chieftain, and this position had become quasi-hereditary, it was a 
sister's sod who would be chosen. Names, too, went in the same 
way, men adding to their own name that of their mother. Of 
primitive peoples in this state there is frequent mention in the 
writings of the ancients," and of early modem explorers ; '^ and 
there are some such peoples still existii^ to-day.*' There are 
traces of it also left in the customs, myths, tales, and languages of 
ancient and of modem races. The first investigator of this mat- 
ter was the Swiss Bachofen, who gave to it the name of " mother- 
right." *• Independently it was discovered and described by J. F. 
McLennan." Karl Pearson, who has done good work in dig^ng 
out the " fossils " of it retained by the Germans, prefers to call it 
the *' mother-age." Others have called it the " matriarchate," or 

••So the wellbiown «ttonnt of the Lrciui by Herodotus, I. i»j, rapported by 
Hendidev in Muller'i Fragmtnta Huioricontm Crrweomm, II. aij, NleDUui Damu- 
cenat. ib. III. 4fii (nmiUi1> of (fae Ethiopiios. 4§3i. and Mymphii (of the Xaathiani 
in panicoUr) tb. it. The LTciani. ucardiiig to ffcrodotot, hid some eonnectlan with 
Crete, whoae people ipolie of their " motherlsnd," and where the Snirtao* also jot 
tome of their ideas of Bovemment; wh[th no doubt helped to maintain a more promi- 
nent part for Homeu among them. Plato likewiie drew from thai aource. Again ac- 
cording lo Herodotui. I. ii& the cannibaliatic HawMte* had wivel, but nied them in 
coninion. Alhenzui sa;a of the Tyrrheniani (or Etruicana) that the women were 
common, and the children brought up wiihoot regard to their fathen. Diipnoisphittat. 
XII. .4; cf. Heraclide. lac. til. Somewhat simJUrly of the Librmii, Nicolaa.. in 
Muller'i FratmtHla. III. 458, cf. 460. Strabo dtKribei ■ hind of '■ grnacocracy," 
u he calla it.among the Canubrian. in Spain — the women worldng in the iietdi. 

e COWJUdi), tailing 

>S- 
TTk' biirt'iKcl^i^' wr^e Siin"^' I^i'^-the Meaangkabau of Sumatra, and 
the Tnatega of North Africa. 

" ' hia work Dat Aimttrrteht. iSfii (2d ed. 1897). He reited eapeclallr apon 



part in war, inheriting, and portioning off their brotheri 
— " - -'- - the &.ancheB on the Canary Iilanda. 

!o^rt'bW 

iai before a itiry compoied half of women 
i). and the Orettea mrth (hia punuit br 
tlalcd by .£Khylui (and to be nodeed 



tbtee old IcEcndi— Varro's acconnt of the contest between Foieldon and Atl 
•-.eni (whwh will be. noticed - - - . . _ . 

It of the prophetesa of Dodi 



Athena^ (which will be.notked preienily), Ephorui'i aarraiire of the ^Beotlai 



and halt of _._._ ... , _._, 

the Erinnyei end acquittal br ApoUo; 
Uter): |t xxlii., xidv., mv. 
_ *o In hii Primitivt Matriart, Loni 
SItMrt in AncitiU Hittory, 1S76. See 
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the "matronymic period."*^ The idea st^gested especially by 
the term " matriarchate," or " matriarchy," of mother-rule, is 
unobjectionable if confined strictly to the rule of mothers over 
their children ; but extended as it generally is, in parallelism with 
"patriarchy," to mean the rule of women over men (more 
definitely expressed by "gyniccocracy "), the implication is 
false ; for there is no evidence,*' not even in Egypt, that women 
ever ruled over anything but children," There are some legends 
of amazons, or breastless women (like our female acrobats), who 
controlled their own affairs, got themselves fecundated by their 
male neighbours, reared only their female children, and waged 
war with men; but the one ttung uniform about all such legends is 
that the women were beaten and their congregations destroyed,"* 
If in some tribes wives have been superior m their households over 
their husbands, it was because they were among their own kins- 
men and had their uncles and brothers to side with them in their 
disputes, while the husbands were away from their own kindred 
and without backing; '* but then the uncles and brothers took the 
position which the husbands take elsewhere, — there was andri- 
archy, if not yet patriarchy. It was a period not so much of 
mother right as of father indifference. Yet it is probable that in 
those primitive days women were on a considerably greater equal- 
ity with men than they have been since. Men as yet practically 
had no fathers, they knew only their mothers, were brought up by 
and were for long attached to their mothers ; and the emancipation 
of sons from their mothers' rule must have been later performed, 
if not less complete, than when fathers also had a hand in their 
training. Moreover, the women's productivity was even greater 
than the men's though it is difficult to compare the value of their 
contribution, since that of the men was often essential to their 
safety. Also the communal gatherings were for the mixed pur- 
poses, not only of settling disputes and fixing the common policy, 

SI There I« no more rcMOn for using the tonn " metroarmic " tban for writii^ 
" metriarchate." Matir a the Creek word for toother, meter being only an Attic 
vatiatiDn. " Metronymic " is too mggeitive of " metronomici." The proper fonn 
waa uied bj' McLennan in his Studies in Ancient Hiilory, p. 389- " Mitrilineal " and 
" tnatriherital " are further terms that ha>e been used in this connection. 

ax Except Straho'si but bis account does not bear out the term be employed. 

aa This is why Pearaon prefers " mother-iBC," Chancei of Death, II. a. But Mrs. 
Gallicban, thouab she "concedra" this, stin nses "matriarchy." The Truth abtmt 
Woman, 143- Also W. I. Thomas follows L. von Dargun in rejecting Bachofen's con- 
ception of It as a political system. Sex and Society, 70, cf. ai. It is rejected also by 
Viice ThompMn. U'pma*, 25-7, 

themselves. The explanation is the condition obtaining in some regions compiling 

leaving the women at home to manage tbinn; and then if the men happened to be 
cut 0^. the women would be left permanentlj alone and might set np some miliUry 
defense. See G. C. Rothery't Tht Amaiont tn Antiquity and Uadtm Timit, London, 
1910. pp. 17B-81, aio-ii. 
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bat of woisbippiiig, dandi^ feastbg, and pairing ; and in tiiese 
vooieo took a kadii^ part." Witdies, indeed, were always more 
important, in Hus way, than wizards. It is known that in some of 
the most warlike American Indian tribes, soch as the Iroqaois, the 
wmnen voted in the assembly.** Similarly among the Basques, 
who are a survived primitive people," down till the French revo- 
lution the women heads of booscholds voted with the men." In 
antiquity Herodotus (IV. 26) mentions that among the Isse- 
dcffiians, who (like the Massagetes) ate their fathers, the women 
had equal power with the men. Among the Lycians and some of 
their nei^ibouis in Asia Minor, women held public offices, politi- 
cal as well as religious, one being known to have been a gym- 
nasiarch.** Another legend hands down the tradition of sudi a 
state in a prehistoric period of Greece itself, and narrates in a 
mythical form the transition to the later stage. This is a l^end 
preserved by Varro and Augustine, telling how the Athenian 
women in the days of Cecrops lost the ri^t to vote, at the same 
time they lost the right to have their children named after them.** 
We are told also that under Cecrops monc^amy was estab- 
lished,"^ that is, marriage was r^ulated. 

For thb stage of matronymy and of recc^ition only of female 
relationship and of descent of property and position raily through 
females, could not last. It was a state of unstable equilibrium, 
since it was not based on the true nature of things. It was based 
on ignorance. When knowledge came about, tt had to cease. 
Almost all animals have fathers physiologically, but as they do not 
know it, they practically have no fathers — none socially ; and no 
animal fathers know their offsprii^.*' So the matronymic age 
always was a half-way stage between an animal state and the fuUy 
human. For when men recc^nised that their contribution was as 
essential for the production of children as was the women's, that 
if women were mothers they were fathers, and that the children 
belonged to them as well, then men became interested in their 
children, and the one-sided matronjrmic condition had to come to 

ibS« Pcwo. Ciiancti of Dtath, iL o-io, sn^-6, 109-10, ijfi-711., ct. i4S-S'' 
MMoraan, Anatnt Secitty. 7a, Ss. cf. Sin., 117. 

»T Ci. Stnbo'i account of the Cantabri, aboTe given. „ , , 

BS Coidier, Cntimmti ancitnmi it %o*vtUn dt Barif, p. 378. qnoted b; Bachoten, 

IBE. Simcoi, Primifin CivHitaUimt, i 



inc. quoting Vutd. Civ. liti, SV'lTI. 9- 
:«», jini. j; JuMin, n. 6. 



41 In bird* and some other animalB. when the father tendi the TOmiE, he doe* lo 
rather *a Ae mother's mate, without Icnovina hi* parental relationahb. Vet hia aoUci- 
tude for the Toung. without regard to their being hit own. mar be explained j"«" 
by partial inheHlance from hia leoiaie anceaton: rf. Thomas. Si* a*d Spnip. ■ 
Even the raothera, in the caae of onparoua animal*, cannot be aon otUieir offipr 



t aa Rowl care of chicia from aiippodtitiaui eggi aa fi 
... .r_i_ ..11 I — .t^. . — 1_^ fte^jiaf. 
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an end. StiU, for a time, men could not be sure of their own 
children, and so the old condition was allowed to continue.** But 
the old conditions became more and more irksome ; for a man 
had to leave his property and his position in the tribe to his sister's 
son, though he might suspect that the son of the woman he co- 
tiabited with was his own. Every man of property and position 
then began to keep still closer guard over the woman he claimed 
for wife, and so increased his confidence in the belief that her 
children were his children. Men, then, were no longer witling 
that their inheritance should go to their nephews and nieces. To 
obviate this, two devices were at first tried. The one was for a 
man to marry his uterine sister (whether by the same father or 
not), so that bis nephews and nieces should be his children. But 
this practice was discountenanced by nature. Long before this, 
probably through an instinctive lack or erotic feetii^ caused by 
early familiarity, brother-and-sister marriages had b«n little in- 
dulged in; moreover, where it was indulged in most, the race, 
through inbreeding, decayed and perished, and only those tribes 
prospered where it was little practised, in whom the contrary 
instinct became fixed.** During matronymy, however, the rela- 
tionship between half-brother and half-sister by the same father 
was either unknown or unrecognised, and nothing prevented such 
unions; but now they did not serve the purpose of the father 
mindful of his children, and therefore, with increasing knowledge 
of the injuriousness of incest, even these marriages had to be 
shunned, and equally so the marriage of a brother with a sister 
from the same mother, whoever were the father or fathers. The 
other device was for the -father to make over his property to his 
wife during his life-time, so that her, and his, children might 
inherit it from her. But tfiis had the inconvenience of weakening 
the man's position in society, and putting him in a dangerous 
dependence on his wife. A tribe which adopted such a practice 
as a custom, could not thrive in competition with tribes in which 
men retained their own property. There was only one otfier 
solution: the father's position must be recognised as such, his 
own children must be his heirs, their name, too, must be traced 
from him, relationship must run rather in the male line. Of 

48 Rather strangely, HaHUnd, whose worV above rtferrtd to on PrimiUvt Poltmily 
gives such an accumulation of evidence about primitive ignorance of pateniitv, dc 
Hies that motber-rigbl was connected with uncertainty of paternity, i. joo-jjs. iL *, 
sBi, 38r. His reason is that in some peoples mother-risht continuet in cites where 
fatherhood is certain, and in others father-right (in the husband) is observed in cawl 
wbere moibet person ii known to be the father. He overlook! that the farmcT i* a 
■urvival, and tbe latter a subslitnte, or else > matter (proviag degeneracy) dther of 
indifference or of cupidity, the children being claimed merely aa property, IOk tbe 
children of stave-women. 

M Cf. Westemiarck. Hutory of Human Mamotf, J'9. 3*'»-34i M*. 141. 
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course the mother's property continued to go to her own children : 
then why did not the so-called matriarchy give way to a double- 
headed matro-patriarchy, instead of to the other-sided patriarchy 
which actually did follow ? This is because such a double-headed 
rule is impossible in the nature of things, uo equilibrium between 
two would-be equals being maintainable;** and because, even 
before, the man had been the ruler, and the only change now was 
that the man-rule became a father-rule — andriarchy was special- 
ised into patriarchy. There were also religious and economic 
reasons. 

At first, as we have seen, men had no knowledge that they had 
anything to do with the procreation of children : women seemed 
to produce them spontaneously, like the earth producing plants. 
Then it was found that for the earth to produce plants, seeds had 
to be sown. When, then, it was perceived that a transmission 
from a man into a woman was necessary for procreation, it was 
confused with the sowing of seed in the ground. But the seed is 
what carries on the nature of the plant, and the ground only nour- 
ishes it into growth. So now the belief became prevalent that it 
was the man's seed which transmitted human life, and women 
merely provided the garden where it could grow.*' This view 
also, of course, was wrong, and its error ought to have been 
plain, since in that case it would have been indifferent into what 
female the male planted his seed, provided the species were 
structurally alike, and the hinny, for instance, would be a horse 
and the mule an ass. Also there would be no reason for children, 
even girls, and especially boys, resembling their mothers; inher- 
itance could be only from the male ancestry, perhaps modified, at 
most, for better or for worse, by a strong or by 4 feeble mother, 

4SCf. Locke: "The huibud and wife, thongh tiny have but one cammon con- 
cern, ret baving diffeient undentanduigi. will uoavtiiiUfalT »inetime3 have diSereot 
will* too; it therefore being necesaaiy tnat tfae last determination, i.t. the nle, ifaould 
be placed •omewheie, it naturallr {alia to the mn'i ahire, aa the abler and the 
■tronger," Of CMl GovtrnmtKt, S Si. 

•sSuch waa the belief of the Jewi: the man'i emisiian wbj '■ •eed." cf. Gtn. 
XXXVirl. 19, Lmt., XV. 16, 17, 18, 32; and the woman Impregnated wa» ''sown," 
NumbtTi, V. aB, cf. Ltvit.. XII. >. The Law of Mam« treat woman aa the earth 
In which nun planti hia leed. IX ja-SS (inTcrMjy; " the earth the primeial womb," 

£7, (/. 44). SimilariT the Egyptiaci, according to Illodania. I. Bo. 9 4. In the Creek 
inguage the part aaaigned to the feralle wai to lalfe together or gaUier in (luWaBtlr, 

tific) belief la ahown in the OreMe* myth: lee fichylns, Eumtntdti, tiaS-ji (or 65S- 
61), Euripidei, Ortitii, 551-3. The metaphor from tillage was freqnenUv employed 
by the dramaUata and ooela. and eren by FUto (Cratylut 4066, touj, Vllt. BjJE- 
B39A). Such was the doctrine of Anaaiagoraa and other ''phyiiologiali.'' according to 
Anitolle, Dt Anim. Gin., tV. i, (who liimielf compared the womb with the earth, 
Prabltmala, X. 0, and cf. PdKIk*, VII. liv. or irri. p); and of Chrywppus, according 
to Plutarch Dr Sloicoimm RipitfnmttHt, ai. The latin word for leed (nm«i) hai 
become onr technical term for the male element. It wa> thii belief which permiiied 
the minority at the Council of Macon to hold that woman had no aoul. For refer- 
encea coneenuna thia belief among barbaiiani, lee Westermard^ Hiiteiv of Hunan 
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as plants by rich or poor soil. Observations of this kind led 
some of the Greek philosophers and physicians to amend that 
opinion. Thus we are told by Plutarch that Pythagoras, Epi- 
curus, and Democritus held that the female also emits sperm ; and 
he further specifies that the Stoics so believed t«i account of the 
resemblance of children to their mothers, which they accounted 
for thereby.*' That Hippocrates, or at least some early writers 
of his school, held this revised opinion, we know from his (or 
their) own works. Thus the work De Genitura (cc. 7-8) ascribes 
a generative fluid to women, not only because of the resemblance of 
children to their mothers, but because some women are found to 
have only male children from one man and only female children 
from another man, her fluid being supposed the weaker in the 
one case and the stronger in the other. Impregnation, then, this 
school regarded as the mixing of the two fluids, the male and the 
female ; ** and they accounted for the sex of the offspring, and 
its different intensities, by the several possible combinations of 
these fluids.** Observation of wind-eggs laid by hens, and of 
certain facts in connection with women, led Aristotle to modify 
this new doctrine in the direction of his own philosophy, by saying 
that the female provided the matter whence, and the male the 
life-givii^ agent whereby, the embryo is formed.*" Neither of 
these views really went very far in correcting the old view, the 
principal element in the seed being still derived from the male ; 
and the former view continued to hold sway, unaffected by the 
fact that throughout the middle ages the doctrine of Hippocrates 
was held by the physicians and the doctrine of Aristotle was held 
to' the philosophers. It was, indeed, only a little over two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago that it was discovered, and well within 
a hundred years that it was proved, that every female plant and 
animal produces spores or ova, and that, in the higher types, the 
homolt^ of the seed developed from an ovule fertilised by a grain 

*7Dt PlofilJi Pkihiopluinim, V. s v>i ii. Tbit Epicorai emplaned the nine 
rcuonlng, is probmbic from Lncretiui, IV. 1211, 111a. 

*»lb.iL i, alio Dt NaUira Pum, c. i, Di Morbu Uutimam, I. 14. 

4» D* Gtmtura, c. 6; Dt Diata, I, a8-9, alreidy refen-d to, abon, p. 6711. A 
further nference to the mbject mar be foaiid ia Dt Morha, IV. i. 

(OAriitotle dlMOvered tbe difference between potential it;r (connected with pauivltj) 
and actaallty (connected with actWty or energy), and was fgnd of employing it 
wbenever occalion offered. So here he represented the pluive female ai providine the 
matter which hu the potentlility of bccominf thii or that, and the actire male ai pro- 
•IdinB the »oul-bearing energiainj principle which makes it become thi» or that. The 
embrro he therefore represented as the product of these two elements, and no k>nj|er 
■a either the female'a or the male's slnKle-haoded product. See his D4 Animat. Httt.. 
X " r V \._j_, 0. »i. ^3. and bl> Dt Animai. G«., 1. ii.. «vii-n.ii., II. I, til. near 
end It, t.. W. 1. end. Rather curiouslr. the Nortb Amiricin Naudawesnei had a 
similar notion, that afdprine were indebted to their fathers for their sonls and to 
tiidr mothera for their bodiea; Weitermardc, Hitlory of HmMn Uarriait, ios-6. 
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of pollen is the embryo developed from an ovum fertilised by a 
spermatozoon.'' 

That quasi-scientific doctrine, originating near the beginning of 
civilisation, and so long prevalent — the new view at the time we . 
are speaking of — represents the swing of the pendulum from 
the one side of the truth to the other, and in place of the mother 
being considered the creator of the child without any father, the 
father became, in the common opinion, the child's creator, with 
the mother's help, but with her acting a very indifferent part. 
Then the father's action was likened also to that of rain, which 
the earth absorbs : he indeed acts, he cbvers, as the sky covers 
and fertilises the earth; and as woman had previously been as- 
similated to the earth, and her internal powers, spontaneous and 
uncontrolled, to the hidden powers under the earth — to goddesses 
of darkness, — so qow man was assimilated to meteorolo^cal 
phenomena, with powers aerial and spiritual, volitionally active 
and regulated by intelligence, and he, the first star-gazer, became 
the worshipper of the gods of light, with whom he claimed kin- 
ship. In fact, a totally new mythology now came into existence, 
and Zeus, with his dependent sister-wife, succeeded the nearly 
equal Kronos and Rhea, and Wodin supplanted Freya or Frau 
Gude, and the more prominent gods now were males, whereas 
female goddesses had previously been more important.** a few ot 
whom continued in honour (such as Vesta, or the fire on the 
hearth), or were superseded by new minor goddesses of the air 
or the sea (such as Venus). Men now, at least the eminent men 
in evei7 country, came to be looked up to, themselves, as gods, 
especially when dead, and their manes had to be appeased by wor- 
ship and nourished by offerings, their continued existence depend- 
ing thereon ; and the worship and offerings could be rendered 
only by sons and their sons, brought up and trained thereto, at 
the family tomb on festal occasions, and on ordinary occasions at 
the family hearth. Hence every man of such station needed, for 
the continuance of his happiness after death, the perpetuation 
of his own line on earth ; and, to begin with, as also for his sup- 
port in old age, he needed a recognisable son, who could only be a 
legitimate son, from a legitimate and recognised and home-kept 
wife. Such a son, too, would perpetuate his name, — and in early 



more trom lU motner than troni iti titner. WBat Uie mo 
bouihiB and wannth, and to brioE to it nonrUbment, i 
■imilatcL 
■1 Cf. PanoB, BtMc et PrttthongU, 393. 
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lore a close connection was made between a name and the thing 
named, or its substance, in the case of man his hfe ; so that the 
possession of a never-ending line of descent was a means, and the 
only means, of obtaining immortality of a sort.** This, indeed, is 
another line of thought; but it was confounded with the pre- 
ceding. 

As a result of all this, the new view about the transmission of 
life, and the new interest which every man consequently took in 
his own offspring, required a stricter regulation of marriage. The 
man had to be more particular about the woman who was to be 
the mother of his children; and because he wished to keep his 
children with him always, he had to keep his children's mother 
also. Previously, as he did not recognise his children, he let them 
go with their mother or mothers. And the woman, who always 
knew her own children, kept them, whether she remained with 
their father, or fathers, or not ; and she had no concern for mar- 
riage regulations. Thus the so-called mother-age was an age of 
sexual irregularity and laxness and license.'* Man could still per- 
mit the license to continue for pleasure ; but for procreation he 
must regulate his connection with woman. Real marriage, human 
marriage, life-long coljabitation for the sake of the children, dates 
from this period. Chance-begotten and hapless bastards con- 
tinued to be named after their mother, and received their posi- 
tion from her, without reference to their father ; or if any man 
took an interest in them, it would be their mother's brother. 
They commonly are called "natural children," to indicate their 
birth in the natural state, outside the artificial institution made 
by man. This institution is needed for purposed procreation. 
And for it man must take the lead.*' 

And men were taking the lead also for an economic reason. 
We have seen that in the pristine mother-age women were the first 
cooks, architects, weavers, dressers of skins, agriculturists, do- 
mesticators of the smaller animals, potters, physicians, — inven- 
tors of the peaceful arts. They made the first steps toward 
civilisation, but they never entered civilisation itself. At best 

BtC/..Pl«to, Lm*,, IV, 7a 

Gii]icbt^,Tru'th^^S^IVe7na~«;~iii\"Clienc ., _. ,.. ._„, .,, 

to Eliai B. Gamble, who holds that when women ruled, tntrjOung 1 
Ikcatjotuneu bag defelopcd aincc, EvotuiiOH of Waman, 301. The ktem uulu 
license in the olden time took place in Usy, u will be noted later. Since thi 
has been the month avoided (or regular marriage. 

EEThe fact that marriage ia man-made is in no wise derogstor; to woman, 
has no need of marriage lo know her own children; nun hai, to know bis. 
the holtom of the whole maUet. It also supports the thesis that marriage ii 
»S>\t, proper for man to rcsnUte, rather tlun for womaa to rcgolale. 
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they made the advance from savagery to barbarism,** The fur- 
ther step into civilisation was made by men. Men domesticated 
the larger animals " — the cow and ox, the horse, the came!, the 
elephant ; or if women had first domesticated any of these, men 
took over the charge of them as exceeding women's strength, and 
men either themselves domesticated or assumed charge of sheep 
in lai^e flocks." Men worked up the minerals of copper and 
gold, and discovered the metallurgy of silver and iron, becoming 
the first smiths;** and now in possession of the knife, the shears, 
the axe, the spade, the hoe, and the saw, (for it is but a step from 
weapons to tools) " they launched forth in a career of improve- 
ment. They invented the plough, and apphed animals, especially 
oxen, to haul it," and gradually took over agriculture, or hus- 
bandry, in distinction from kitchen^ardening, from the women. 
They cleared forests, filled in swamps, made roads, cut staves 
and boards, built houses, hewed stone and erected permanent 
buildii^s, surrounded them with palisades first and then with 
walls, constructed boats, using oars and sails, and navigated the 
rivers and the seas, coasting along the shore ; for they did not yet 
have the keel and the compass. They invented also the wheel, 
applying it to land-carriage, and afterward to machines for use in 
industry, — and it may be noted that all our higher material 
civilisation, resting as it does on machinery, is based on the 
wheel, which is not known in nature. The first industrial appli- 
cation of it seems to have been to pottery, in the shape of the 
potter's wheel,"* after which men took over from women this 
industry, to which they added, as their own discovery, glass- 
making. They ornamented all these things, and took over the 



SSThli U not mogniied hj P< 

ly the baiia of our eiviliwtion, ' . . _ 

Dtaik, iL 48, cf. 6, "od Elhic of Freitkoitgkt, 



only the baiia of out civiliutiDn, "but a (ood put of the iiipHitTiictuTc," Cliances of 
^._.. :■ „ ., ■ ._j c.i.-, .. .:._..i...... _o. .._ j„ ^-j foi|ov„, Mrs. Galll- 



'Tke /"rwl* ot.«t Woman, i>, 139-4". "^ 
to treat tbe mDIher-we u an age of batbariun, 143. cue iteciuB, aowever, >caiea ue 
case coirecUT when he aay* " woman waa tlie creator of the piiniordial elemeats of 
ciTiliMtion." Primilivi Folk.jS. 

ET So Peuwn, Ethic of triilheuflu, ]gi, foIlowinK Lippeit, DU GttcldckU dtr 
Familu, 41. 

OsWamen are treated aa the first doioestlcatDr*. airaply, of aoimals, by Rfclui, 
Ibc. cit. Woman " domeaticated man, and auisted him in domealicating the animala.'* 
■eeording to Thomaa, Srz and Sociity, iiB, cf. 137. Already Hippel, who knew alio 
that wonea Itaned Ihe iodugtriea. Oibtr dit tirfir/ichr Vtrbuierune der Wtxbtr, 
Wtrit. vi 55-9, held that vamea were the first to tame animals and lec them to 
work, whereby, he lamented, the? firat gave to men the idea of alavety, and were, in 
conaequence, them selves made the first slaves, J7. 

«9 Tubal Cain, Hephaestus, etc. 

■ao Cf. Thomaa. Six and Sociity, US, 393- 

at The ancient* ascribed this lnyenHoo to ■ man — Buryees (Herculea or Epi- 
menides), or Triptolemus. atconJiog to Pliny, Wot. Hiil.. Vu. S7 (or 56). Suidas, 
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".. ~^ Pliny committed the 



•eeording to Seneca, Ep. XC. j- ., , _. , .— . .... _.. 

the eonseasuB of opinion is that it was men who invented it. Flinjr, in the same place, 
aaidcna the u*e of the wheel in carriage* to the Phrygian*. 
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arts proper. Astronomy was the first science they cultivated, and 
by it they guided their actions in agriculture, and later in naviga- 
tion. They commenced, too, to make a science of medicine, 
practised anatomy, and invented surgery," The men who took 
the lead in all this movement, did not always apply themselves to 
the manual labour, but they used their ingenuity for directing, 
and employed male slaves in the labour which was beyond the 
strength of women. Women retained some of their original in- 
dustries long undisturbed; in others they were relegated to 
smaller parts; still others were taken from them entirely."* 
Fighting and looting remained the occupation of free men, who 
thereby procured slaves, whom they superintended in the inter- 
vals; and as these intervals augmented throi^h extinction of game 
and subjugation of their neighbours, they found a substitute more 
and more in the supervision of industry. Property was now 
accumulating, and it was mostly men's property, being mostly 
their products. Women had capital in the shape of pots and pans 
and other simple implements. Men alone acquired capital in the 
larger forms, and produced so much as to have a surplus. They 
established exchange, therefore, which, especially in the form of 
commerce between nations and over seas, was from its invention 
wholly their affair. Commercial expeditions took the place of 
marauding, from which, in fact, they but slowly became distin- 
guished."* 

To prevent disputes wittiin the tribes, laws of property had to 
be instituted, — and they were made by men. Thus marriage and 
property became the two great fields of men's legislation, without 
which no civilisation could grow. The territory, too, over which 
men hunted, or roamed with their herds and flocks, or which 
they cleared and tilled, and where they established their abode, 
dug weUs, built cities, and buried their dead, was theirs ; and it 
was they who defended it from others, and among themselves 
they had to institute agrarian laws, first for sharing and distribut- 
ing their common land, and then, after its division, for owning 
it separately. Peoples occupying rich lands became the first con- 
firmed agriculturists, and soonest adopted the ways of peace; 

■> ChlroQ, .GMultpiui, etc. 

ItLacrctiui drew npon hii inuEination when he wrote that tbe iroriciDK-up of wool 
vu Sr« done by men, becanie of their sniKriority in every it, and that iSey afler- 
vard turned it orer Is vDmen, Dt Rtrmt Natura. V, 1354-S; but he would hare been 
right, had he foreieen that if ever it waa to be much Smproved, It ' ' 
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men firit baked bread, and Ifaat it wi« not till late (about 174 B. C) 
came baleen, XVIII. aE. Ariohe the Jewa women were atill cooki and 
in the king'a houiehold, I. Sam., VTII. ij. 

aaked bia ndtora, Telemachua and Mentor, whether ther were ner- 
«to, Odytitj, UL j»-i; ef. Thaerdidc*, L s. 
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and among them women retained their prominence lot^^est, or 
r^ained it. Such were the early inhabitants of Mesopotamia, 
such the Egyptians, such the primitive Hindoos and Chinese. 
Thej' were cultivators of river-valleys. Peoples occupying in- 
fertile r^;ions — barren mountains and arid plains — remainol 
hunters or at most herdsmen. They retained their warlike dis- 
position, and regarded the agriculturists as their natural prey. 
Among them women lost their prominence soonest. These, how- 
ever, sometimes moved bodily over into the fertile regions, con- 
quering them and subduing the people there to be their slaves, 
over whom they became therulii^ class. In this ruling class, 
father-right was consolidated, with strict regulation of marriage; 
while among the ruled people something like mother-right sub- 
sisted, with laxness of marriage ties. Descent of the mother's 
status has always prevailed in downright slavery;" and in quasi 
slavery, or subjection, traces of it continued longest. The rulers 
were uie men whose ancestors were deified ; which was never done 
in the case of the ruled, whose ancestral tombs were despoiled 
and destroyed. But in time there was mingling of these races, 
especially by the uj»>er-class males mating with the lower-class 
females;*' and a middle class was formed, who in time became 
the principal part of the state. The truth has become apparent, in 
fact, that such unions of conquering and of conquered peoples 
served the same purpose of improving the racial stock, as is served 
in individuals by the cross-fertilisation of the male and the 
female." The huntsmen or the nomads, especially it they 
approach the sea, like the ancient Phcenidans, were the first to 
devote themselves to commence as a specialty, intermediating 
between other peoples. But they have been surpassed by semi- 
hunters and semi-agriculturists who occupied mountainous regions 
with much indented sea-coast, such as the Greeks of old, the 
Normans in the middle ages, and the Europeans in gencralof 
modem times. Such nations, in which men undeniably ruled, 
spread more and more over the world, and those peoples amot^ 

■• Cf. Excdm, XXI. 4. 
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mperior to what they would be if obuined from ■ ribd on the woman'i own level, 
there ia a Eain, to which the woman la reconciled; but the woman fean to be en- 
cumbered with an inferior offspring from an inferior man. Proof of thia ia the fact 
that men are jual ■> faitidioua with regard to Icsitimlte nniooi. Ward, In treating of 
Ihll (Object (Purr Socialoffy, 3SJ-6o). doe* not perceive Iheae simple erplanationi. 
88 Lillenfcid, r^erred to by Ward, of. cit., ioj. c(._ 13}- The trouble with lndl« 

of the upper claaaea may have interconne with women of the lower (in what baa beta 
called hypeinmr, the reverie not being allowed), but, whether the; be sunied M 
bM, the chiulieD go with the mother and remain is her cute^ 
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vhota women still retained their ancient lead throt^h the back- 
wardness of the men, were subdued or driven to the wall, in inac- 
cessible regions, where the others found it not worth while to pur- 
sue them.** The transition from matronymy to patronymy and 
patriarchy was mostly slow and prolonged. So probably it was 
m Greece, as later in Germany, But in Italy all of a sudden 
Rome was founded by unattached men, who adopted the patriar- 
chal system at one stroke, and in the midst of peoples still more or 
less controlled by women, they were easy victors, having to fight 
with hen-pecked husbands. Likewise the Jews had become thor- 
oughly patriarchal when they left Egypt (perhaps by antiperi- 
stasis, in putting off the ways of the Egyptians), and there is 
evidence that the Caananites, who, though numerically superior, 
gradually fell before them, were still in the matronymic state, with 
all the licentiousness pf the mother-age, wherefore they likewise 
supplied a warning,^" 

The regulation of marriage and the regulation of property were, 
in all probability, performed synchronously. Men were now 
becoming both, in their own estimation, the principal owners of 
the life-stream, and, in reality, the principal owners of property. 
Every man needed a son for the purpose both of transmitting 
through him his life and of transmitting through him his property. 
Every man was buried on his own land, and his future life (con- 
riected with his tomb) and his estate went together. The estate, 
in fact, belonged to the family in a continuous line of descent; 
and the individual was only a temporary occupant. '' Hence the 
rqjugnance, among primitive peoples, to alienate real estate — the 
inheritance of their fathers ; " which generally passed into law in 
some form, many Greek states forbidding the sale of land," and 
the Jews requiring its restoration after fifty years. What is here 
said refers to the men (vires, barones) of the ruling classes, the 
only citizens of the state. To be a citizen the ownership of 
property was necessary — primitively to have a share in the com- 
munal lands, later to have a lot of one's own in the country. But 
not only this : to be a citizen one had to have ancestors who had 

SB Tbe sutxrioritv of tatrUrchiim oTcr tbr motfaer-ue u idmitted by Prarioii, 
Chancet of Dfath.u. a. »£, cf. i. Iign- 

ro LtvMcm, XVirr; »<-30, XX. aj-4, cf. Eira, IX, i. For the tew tr»t« of 
mitronnnr ia tbe Old Testimenl, principally io GtHitii. tte H. Schseffcr, The Sonal 
LtgiilatioH ef tkt Frimitivt StfMits, i-s. — On (tie Jews and the Ramans ai the two 
pre-eminently patriarcbal peoplea of antiquity, cf. Pearson, Chancti of Dtaik, II. 411., 

"Si'cjf'piato, Lonrr, XI. fljjA, also V. 741 C-D. 

T2 Cf. the stQTT 0/ Ahab and Naboth. /. Kmfr. XXI. 3. 

IS Fustel de Coulaneet cite, many references trom Anttotle, La CUi mtiquf. n-4- 
Whca mortgaged land was foreclosed, the o¥ra<r and hii family, not brine «eparable 
from il. went with it into the poueuion of the creditor: to in Aitici till Solon'i re- 
form, U. E. Seebohm, Tlu Strueturt ef Gntk Tribal Socittj, iif. 
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been citizens before him. And furthermore, one was not re- 
garded as 3 dutiful citizen, unless he had a son to become a citizen 
after him. A son became a necessity ; and to have a son a wife 
also became a necessity '* — in addition to the need of her to take 
care of the household/' Celibacy was everywhere forbidden '* — 
that is, to citizens, of course. A daughter was not enough. 
For, under the view of the transmission of life only by and 
through the seed of the male, a woman could not carry on her 
own family, but could only help her husband carry on his. As 
regarded her own, she was an end of the family — a twig with- 
out bud : mulier est finis familiae, said the Roman law. She also 
could not, as we have seen, own the kind of property in question 
— real estate. A son was needed to inherit both the estate and 
the name of his fathers. If, then, a man died without a son, but 
left a widow and also a brother from his own family (on his 
father's side), it was incumbent upon the brother to raise up 
from her a son to the deceased, and if he married her, the first 
son bom to him had to be treated as the son of the deceased, that 
his name might not be cut off from among the living^' and his 
estate be divided and merged into others. Another device, if he 
had a daughter, was for him to marry her off with the condition 
that he might adopt her eldest son.^* Or if he were without hope 
of any children, he might adopt a son outright, preferably one of 
his near kindred. Fictions of this sort were an early invention. 
In some peoples, if the childlessness was due to the husband's 
impotence, even during his lifetime his brother, or another kins- 
man, was to beget a son for him from his wife.'* If the impo- 
tence was his wife's, she was to be divorced, and the husband 
marry another. Divorce for adultery had a similar reason, 
because a wife so acting might impose on her husband a son not 

7* Cf. Setbohm, op. ri(., 109. 

n Manisgc wu recoKOised by Ariatotte not to be soleljr for child-rearing, bat sIm 
tor comfort, vith diTindn of Ubour, Nich. Etk.. VIII. 11. (or xiii.) 7; tbc huaband 
bdng the provider (from without), the wife Ihe lonserrer (within), Potit., II. ii. (or 
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his own." The device of adoption was sparingly used at first: 
but in time it came to be used also when only the wife was sterile 
and the husband was not willing to put her away, and at last when 
neither were, but when the wife did not desire the travail, or even 
when they already had a child, for some fraudulent purpose, the 
original reason of the institution being forgotten.*^ Like all 
human institutions, like marriage itself, it came to be abused. 

In the long, early stages of this diange from barbarism, in 
which women were the chief industrial factor, toward civilisation, 
in which men took the leadership, women, both for ensuring the 
perpetuation of male lines of descent, and for their domestic 
labours under male supervision, became more valuable to men ; 
while, with advancing civilisation, when walled cities were 
founded, especially if of stone, by the labour of slaves, life becom- 
ing securer, the value of individual men to women diminished. 
Polygamy now came in ; but as this could be practised only by the 
richest, and left the poorest unprovided for, wherever the spirit 
of democracy at all asserted itself, it was forbidden, and else- 
where it was but casually indulged in. The rising value of 
females attached also to daughters, and parents became unwilling 
to part with them without compensation. Thus the purchase of 
brides from the parents, as already remarked, became more or 
less prevalent ; for the people were now too civilised to tolerate 
the stealing of them, and marriage with aliens was generally pro- 
hibited, although aliens might still be stolen for concubinage. 
The old stealing, it must be remembered, was of daughters from 
their male kindred. It is absurd to suppose, as is often done, that 
it was ever a practice among primitive peoples, and consequently 
of all our ancestors at some time, for men to knock women down 
and drag them off to their dens. Among no animals is there need 
for the male to apply force to the female, their attraction being 
mutual, and the only fighting being between the male rivals. If 
men ever stole women, they did not steal them from themselves," 
but from other men. There are some degenerate and brutal tribes 
of savages to-day (near the end, rather than at the beginning, of 
any line of descent), among whom, women beii^ scarce throt^h 
maltreatment, unprovided bachelors or widowers, not being mean- 
spirited enough to put up with polyandry, have sometimes thus 
ravished them from their parents or husbands. But there is no 

so The hiubuid'i iDlercoane with uother (uDmarTied) woman »u not aduIUrr, and 
DO correlpondiDg rcKHOD cxiited whj it ahoald be complkiDcd of, provided he did 
not neilect hia wife. 

81 Ai in the «K of aodiu.: cf. Cicero, Dt Doma SiKi, XIII-XIV. 3^-7. 

M Cf. Un. Galtichan, Tkt Ptaition of Woman In Prtmitivt Sceitlj, t*, 84-J, 9B; 
H1J7 Aunin, Lovt aad ()» Soml Maktr, p. 00. 
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evidence for believmg the practice ever to have been prevalent. 
Isolated instances of newly formed bands of men, like the early 
Romans, or men in peculiar circumstances, like the defeated Ben- 
jamites,'* who lacked wives, raiding other tribes to appropriate 
theirs, prove nothing. The stealing of wives must have been 
either a temporary stage between the original promiscuity, or the 
laxness of the mother-age, and the regular institution of marriage, 
or an aberration from the latter, which it seems to presuppose, but 
in either case somewhat wide-spread, in some period of lawless- 
ness, since traces of it are common in some atrophied ceremony of 
pretended seizure and resistance." It and the system of purchase 
may have helped the comparison of women with chattels or with 
slaves. But even where the whip is introduced among the para- 
phernalia of the marriage ceremony, this may be the symbol not 
so much of mastership, as of love, because of its use in sexual 
flagellation. *' In all places and in all ages a clear distinction has 
been drawn between wives and slaves,™ and where slavery existed 
the wives had their own hand-maidens." Roman wives were in 
the legal status of dai^hters ; " and Roman sons, during their 
father s lifetime, were in the same sort of subjection, all being in 
the power of the house-fathers — of the men who made Rome." 

M/«ff(«, XXI. 6-14 and i}-J3. 

>« Hence Gnat Allen, thougli ■ KimtiM, ibowed himself only ■ fiction-writer when, 
in hii nOTCl Tk* IVamait Wha Did, he treated marriue u " an uglr and haitiaric form 
of aerfdoni," ''baied upon the primitive habit of relliDe the wotnan with a blow, 
Munnliu: her by repeated itroket of the clah or (pear, and dntging her off by the hair 

-' '— ^— ' -' — -- ■■ '--'- '■- •■ or rock-ahelter," p. ait. He appatently took 

11 ot Oldlield'a and CollinB'a accounts of the 



moit deiraded tribetmen in Auainlia; Lubbock'i Orini af 
, ^ _ . _je himiclf Keneraliied the quolatiofu from Tumbull and Grey 
• Atittrallana, in McLennan'a Stnditj n Ancifnt HiMory, s8-6o. Even 



about tbsK McLennan aayi: " Aa an AuMralian womao ii alwaya tetrothed aftei 
birtll to lome nian of a different tribe or family atock from her a«m. a itDlen or 
etf^mA wife i* alwaya Molen or taken from a prior huaband," 60. Or had be (Allen) 
been reidins Vico, who in tail Scitnta Sueva noerdiied Homer's account of the 
QrclopeaTutUn cd., 1893. pp. 'U. as6, 359, afX, cf. 131) F While he waa about it, he 
mkbt have cited the terrnile pllsht of rtlucUDt youthi among the Ahitai, in tbt 
Fhillppliiei, when couitiBar damaeia are aaid to leiie them by the hair and run away 



liillpplnei, 
ith Ihein. I 



Marriott, in Progreia, 1885, p. i. 



Bt-Eblnk, PiyckBpatkii Seruatu, 36, 191, an. ~ Among the Tartara whip- 
have been regarded by the women ttemaelv*" '" " --'--- -' ' — -' 



a token of lore. cf. 



si« ._ 

^■•A» r^ty^br AiiitMt.l'eil. I. v. {or"xH^' I'.'Cf. Goldwin Smith, Bttayt 

n daughter, far 

. jn U« of fife," 

BtiU Vtnm*r, eh. XX„ vol. ii. p. 6j. 

as The term pattt (father), common to Aiyan langniKe^ aeena at one time to 
have had no lexual aiinificance, bnt to have been a term of dominion. (See FuMel 
de Cotdaniea, Oa anHm*. 97-8. Othera have connected it with f—dtr and ftttot, and 
Pearton ■oggeata iti oltiinBte root to have been the idea of fillini, which acconnta 
for both aeiuea, ChMKit ef Dtath, i). 104-4.} A nuiD'a wife waa never cdled bia 
danfbler, thoDgh he waa called her father: ihe waa merely in the tame poiition to 
him aa were hia dauEhtera, that ia, nnder bia inomu or dominion, at were bia alavct. 
of whom he waa the father, thaupi they were not hia children. A childleaa boy, at 
tha '< Tt t h of hit father, hfifitnr Ibm family.fatber, frfnnat he wu tbxn the wnilj- 
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The power of the patriarch over his sons and daug^hters and wives 
was, in some places, nearly the same as over his slaves ; but his 
exercise of it was everywhere different. He could not treat his 
wife as harshly as his slaves, because she had a family of male 
relatives, to whom she could on occasion appeal, and who would 
avenee any injury.*" They would interest themselves also in her 
daughters if she did. If a wife was obtained by capture, she 
was little more than a slave ; but she was a slave made into a wife, 
instead of a wife made into a slave. The purchase of a wife 
nominally gave the husband the same r^ht over her her father 
had, but actually diminished by the father's and his brothers' or 
sons' continuing interest in her. Custom and law also protected 
her, ^ving her rights over against him, and often practically the 
rule m the household." As for the sons, a punishment of a 
rebellious son was sometimes to sell him into slavery, and then he 
became a slave indeed." 

We see, then, that if men ever appropriated women and 
women's products, and oppressed them, as in fact men treated 
other men, yet, in the case of women, men also stood up as the 
defenders of their female relatives — first the maternal uncles and 
the brothers, then the fathers, and lastly the husbands. Upon the 
husbands the rights and duties ultimately devolved, the brothers 
having their own wives to protect, and these being the only con- 
temporaries of the women who could completely execute the 
charge. It may be said there were two movements — an early 
one for men to appropriate women, and a later one for men to 
look after their welfare. Rather curiously, the time when men 
were hardest upon women, was the very age called " matriar- 
chal"; and only under patriarchy did men become considerate. 
Reversely, however, it must be added, women were better able 
to defend themselves in the early period, and less so in the later. 
They were less able in the later, because they were oustripped in 
the industrialism which they had started. They remained so, 
till the industrialism ultimately weakened the men.'" Then, too, 

M> In return a womtn miriit prefer her bi 
Inuohemes- wife, told bTHerodotut. III. i 
band (and other children too), but, her paiei 
brother, Cf. Sophoclei, Antigont 905-13, 

n In fact, men have frequently complained that in marrying they gave up the! 
Ubertr: t.t., in antiquity Anuundiidei, Alexis, and Hippothous, in Stobaeui, LXVIII. 
tt. Menander. id. LXX 



Amonir the Jew* the father could not kill his rebellious son himself, but could 

^- -^-itedby the judges, Dnt. XXI. i8-ai, r:/. Exai. XXI. ij. But for Idl ling 

\l an »lien, the punishment was different from that for '^"' — ~ '-" 



man, Etod. XXI. ao-1 and u; and it was, probably, more __ ._ .__ 

Eecept Elsewhere alto a father had to give reason, and act fonnally. when ht 
hented a son: cf. Plato, Liwi. XL oiSD-^s^D, 
«M Thli weakeoing and cffeminiiiag influence of industrialism wa* perceiTcd b; 
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ultimately, the state came to the rescue of the women, freeing them 
from the protection of individual men, and making all individu- 
als, nominally at least, independent. It is difficult, however, to 
straighten out this matter, because in a general survey of the ages 
we are dealing with an advance from cycle to cycle, and at the 
same time with advance from period to period within a cycle. 
From now on, we are to deal only with the latter changes within 
historic cycles. In these something like patriarchism always 
exists in the ascending periods and always begins to break down in 
the culminating periods, to be followed by individualism and 
collectivism. 

When, in a primitive stage of a healthy people, private property 
in land became established, most likely by the parcelling out of 
conquered territory among the victors,"* it was given in succes- 
sion only to sons. A very good and sufficient reason why it was 
not given to daughters, was that it was originally appropriated by 
men,'* and still needed to be defended by men; wherefore women 
simply could not own because they could not possess land — that 
was altogether out of the question,^" Thus among the ancient 
Arabs, for instance, land could be legally inherited only by war- 
riors.** Moreover, the daughters would themselves marry and 
become mistresses of their husbands' households, and lieutenants 
in their absence ; and therefore the daughters did not need real 
estate of their own. Religious ideas and the reformed clan-sys- 
tem added further reasons ; for whereas formerly the man either 
joined the clan of hjs wife or remained outside, and in either case 

Greeln, and wsa the leuon why they diaparaccd it See Xenopbon, Otconomicui, c. 4. 

»» Prommeot fightfra would gtt dpmaini of their own, while the people around 
them were nill in the commuBal lUge. Or the people would give them luc^ a. cut-off 
piece of land (riiunf. cf. Iliad, VI. iM. IX. 578. XX. 1S4) »a ■ reword for lervlcea 
■nd in apectation of proletlion; and such Uod became hereditary (i/iod, XX. 391). 

iuat so, too, thfr gave plots in perpetuity to godl, on which their temples were 
uilt and of which Uic prieita were the truateea and bcDeficiariei. The warriora tbul 



l« kingletl (rega/i, imoaioa^r), about whom 

They would 1m the firat to become patriarchal, and the pcopl 
ng them — would only alowly follow suil, and neier completely. T, 
Ic auch kiBgleta in Attica before Theseua united Ibera: Fualel 





Theae were 1 
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ranks. So i 


it^ el. 
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ich they had 



Ke^Slua^The b^na''o/'me'd£t!i'l rimes'"i''r^ 
moaem cycle, on a larger scale, with more gra 
gentry in their manors; and even in aome coi; 
in the aarae way. Sinaaliaiigi of the older sort 
aon, Chancit of Dtalh, ii, 66. 

61B.B., when the Jews dirided the land of C 
distribuled it to the men (really to the famil; 
theae): A'«mfc*«, XXVI. sjff,, cf, I. a. 

OB Thai the wife wai skipped «aa merely the rererse of the earlier cnalom when 
the huaband waa ritipfied and the mother's property went to her children, and, in all 
prpbahih^, priocipaUy to her daoghtera. In fact, the mother's acquisitions are most 
suitable for ber daughters, and the father's for his aona. 

•• " None can be heirs, who do not Ulte part In batUe, drive booty, uid protect 
propetty." Sun. IV. riu, jti; quoted by Schieffer, of. at., li. 
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the children belonged to the clan of their mother, now the wife was 
taken into the husband's clan, or gens, and the children belonged 
to the father's clan and family. But the man's property, for imli- 
tary as well as for religious reasons, had to remain in the clan 
and in the family, and therefore it could not go to women, who 
left them. When there was no son, but omy a daughter or 
daughters, special arrangements had to be made. At first the 
male next of kin seized the property, against whom then the 
daughter had only the rights of a sister. Later more consideration 
was shown to the daughter, provided she would marry one of her 
own family or clan, for then the whole property might go to her 
husband without alienating it from the clan. This made an excep- 
tion to the rule of marrying outside the clan, or exogamy, and may 
have been a survival, or revival, of what perhaps was a more 
ancient custom of endogamy or marrying within the clan, or, at all 
events, of what took place under matronymy, when clanship went 
in the female line. This exception, however, was tolerated, and 
even enjoined, for this special purpose.'^ The property, it must 
be noted, went not so much to the daughter, as through her, and 
to her husband, or throi^h her and her husband as guardians to 
her son, the father's grandson, who became his true successor." 
The marriage of such an heiress with one of her father's kindred 
was not everywhere required ; but generally marriage into another 
propertied family, in which the property of the deceased would 
be merged and lost, was shunned. Many a young man, either an 
uninheriting younger brother or of humble origin, or a stranger, 
acquired wealth (at least the disposal of it) and high position, by 
marrying an only daughter of a prominent man or chieftain."" 
Historical and individual instances are best known, in the middle 
ages, among royalty and the nobility, amoi^ whom the custom 

VlB.g.. Nmmbtrt, XXXVI. 6-ft cf. XXVII. S-ii. 

as See Seebobm, op. cit., 13-7, unng moitlv the ■nthoritr of IneM. A dBngbttT 

DtUTied out of Ihe claa rvtn had to be divorced, to pennit the muriaffe required. The 
d«iilhter wu not properly beireM. but iTtUyveot, " one going with the eMate." 

wS« Feir»n's interesting eitsT oa Atiicpattli: or Ham leekt ku Loc», la 
Cluncti of Dialh, )i. sa-91. The nurKry talei therein reviewed certainlv lead tuck 
toearljr conditioni, but not neceSHrilT, all of them, to the mother-ag*. becauae the 

For an aocient tale of a ■imilar sort, about the lucceaaion of a'lmaakonit, but «r!tb the 
marriage left out, see the itorv of PerdloLtl In Macedonin. told bv Herodotui. VTII. 
... o n — !.:_„.;..[ ,, [,i, gecount of Gygea '-'■- ■■ "-" ' c-.j;- -r— 



uarriMc snd half hit Ving6on,,tliiul. VI. isa-s. So T>deua gained the king's daurt- 
XI >t Argoi, XIV. iji. The Creeli founder of Marseillei wis choseti in raarriajeliT 
:he daugliter of the ItiuR of Ihe Sigobrigea, who occupied the region. Tuatin, XLlII. 3. 
Eneu won the daughter of Idna Lstinua. Later M Rome Ancua Marcus wai the 
wn of a prior Idng'a daughter, and Servins Tnllina mwried the king** daughter, LtTT, 
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has come down even into modem times ; ^ but it was prevalent also 
among the humbler classes, and many an apprentice succeeded to 
a mastership by marrying the master's brotherless daughter, this, 
in fact, being a guild regulation for the succession of the estate of 
a sonless master. 

Such is the necessary system in the early days of civilisation — 
in the ascending period of a cycle, — necessitated by the rot^h- 
ness of men and Uie weakness of women. And it was a perfectly 
just state ; for the men had a right to give their own to whom they 
chose, and to regulate among themselves to whom alone they 
should give it. In some states they decided that they should give 
the real estate only to the eldest son, to prevent indefinite division, 
providing for the younger sons in other ways, though generally 
not so well as for the eldest, yet permitting them more liberty of 
self-determination. In others, as the Jews, they ordered that the 
eldest should get twice as large a share as the other sons.* Among 
Mohammedans, it is ordained that the sons get twice as much 
as the daughters.* Always it was taken for granted that the sons 
would have wives to support, and the daughters would marry and 
be supported. The women were supported by their husbands, 
who were required to keep their wives for life, or to return thera 
to their male relatives. Concern was shown for the women in 
various ways, and customs and laws were established to protect 
them.* As for widows, if they did not inherit the property, those 
men who did had to provide for them " — of course not in idleness, 
for the women had to continue their household labours. 

1 E.t., William and Mary. Unfartniutel/ [here wa» )□ thii period no scntunint in 
TorMr and nobility uaioit an heinu mariTins an beir and th« two fuains their 
estitCB in a common ioTnture upon their aon. Soraelimea thia had EDOd effect m unit- 
int provincea that belonged tonther, ai in the case of Caatilc and Aragon, of Bnltany 
and Fiance, of Scotland and England (all which, however might have been effected 
olherwl«e); but it cauaed great and useleaa evil in uniting distant and unrelated 
coantriea. aa in the cue of Aquitaine and England, Flaadera and Burgundy and ulti- 
malely Spain, etc. 

X Deuliranomy, 'X'Xl. ai. 

> KoroB, IV. 10 (or la), cf. 175. (Now the Young Tarka are trying to abroratc it.) 
Before Mobammed, among the Araba. women, aa we have seen, could not Inherit; 
but already that waa being circumvented by donations in the father'a or bmband'a 
lifetime. Thia law of de«ent had anciently been in force in the lawa of Gortyn (in 
Crete); cf. Strabo, X. 48a. 

1 E.t; in Tburitira, in Magna Graecia, when the law permitting thoae who divorced, 
whether man or woman, to marry whomaoever they pleaaed, wai altered at the In- 
•tance of a man, ao that a woman abould not be permitted to marry a man younger 
than the huaband abe had divorced, the same rule waa made that a man abould not b« 
permitted to marry a younger woman than the wife he had divorced, obviounly to 
guard a worn-out wife from being supplanted by a fresher beauty (Diodorua. XII. iB, 
1-3). In India an invalid wife who had been virtuoua in her conduct could not b« 
. (uperaeded without her own caoaeni. Lawi of Mann, IX. Sa. The Chineae forbid a man 

in o'nr couMiy. *"*"'""' 

B In early Greek the aame word (ri||)Wffrofi waa oaed fi 
her huaband'a Undred. 
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All these mstitutions are to be judged by whether they work 
well or ill Yet the women could by no means be left entirely out 
of the economic scheme. They had their own personal property, 
and besides it still remained that when the men were away on 
military expeditions, or repelling attacks on the borders, the 
women had to be left in control of the homesteads. In some 
places, through polygamy, the women could not be so trusted, and 
the duty had to be confided to some male head-slaves or stewards. 
This only weakened the tribe or nation where it occurred. Those 
tribes or nations were strongest where women could be trusted. 
But the trust was only temporary, and under supervision upon the 
husband's return. At all events, it was only the civilisations in 
which the males inherited the real estate, that have grown up to 
maturity," Then, on their reaching a stage of security in prop- 
erty-ownership, guaranteed by the well-ordered state, and well 
measured by the money-system, women could possess and own 
land safely and satisfactorily to themselves. Thereupon they 
have generally very soon got it ; and not very long thereafter the 
civilisations have found themselves on the road to decline ; for the 
countries in which much of the property is given over into the 
hands of women are universally weakened thereby.'' There are 
tribes in Polynesia and on the coast of Malabar where the father's 
property is even turned over to the infant son immediately upon 
birth, thereafter the father being only trustee of it for his son,' 
Such an arrangement is perfectly feasible, but only in a small 
society ; for if it were introduced in a large nation, that nation 
would soon become a small one. There are societies, too, in 
which the father takes the name of his first child. But these are 
petty tribes hidden away in the hills of India. It is evident that 

8 Rome, In its hlitorical period, kcbu ta exception: for we ire told that in ll> juria- 
prndence propert; mi divided eqaallir between all tbe ehildren without regard to ue 
or aex. Bui the dBughtcn (ind even to loine atent the younger ma) remained under 
the tutelage of their (elder brother or) broiheri, ihe patna poltiUu deecending only to 
males. This power oirer their actioM waa a power alio over their property. Eatatei 
therefore often renuined undivided. The daugbtera arho were marncd off m the life- 
thne of thdr father, under the old religioua ceremony, received a dower and paaied 
into the ftndli of the hu.band and out of the familj of the father, and at hu deatb 
received no further ihare in hia family estate. (CI. Fustel de Coulangea. Ctit anltqut. 
78-81.) ^bably the tlitera who were married off by their brother, alio could oat 
take anythint bat penonal property with them, at leaat in early timca. Perhapi amoni: 
the plebe* equal dlvlabn had alwayi been the practice. But it wa> only aradually t)iat 
It became the practiee among the patriciani, aloni with their adootlon of the plebeian 
Yet, Bi thli proceta waa completed before the Roman law waa codt 

lual diviiion ahows in the Romar — '- 

' - ■ mother-right 

loat at once, and forever, Into ai 

-w ......nflted aa a device tc 

ivlded, , 



originated aa a device to get 
property being divided, at hia death, among hia 
I, Tkt MtlMttinu, 6y, W. Logan, Malabar, L ■: 
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no peoples could amount to much in which the men so effaced 
themselves.* 

During the rising periods of civilisation, men guiding its ad- 
vance, as a consequence of the ever increasing prominence of 
men even in the industrial domain, men-slaves becoming freemen 
and continuing their industrial habits, and forming a growing 
middle class, the value of women to men decreased, and men 
ceased to purchase them, more refined ideas also contributing to 
this result. Or the purchase-money was still given, but was 
demanded back in the form of a dower to the bride, or it was 
given to her directly by the groom, who gave it sometimes only 
after proof of her virginity, hence on the morning after the wed- 
ding; whence in German the name of " Morget^abe." " The 
depreciation continuing, women becoming less useful, and espe- 
cially the young ones being a drag upon ttie father of the family, 
the practice went over for the father himself to give the dower, 
as an inducement to a young man to take his daughter off his 
hands. To place her in marriage was the one way of providing 
for her. At first the dower went practically into the hands of 
the husband. But as security became better, and the daughter 
could be protected also by the state, the father demanded that the 
dower should at least be preserved for his daughter's benefit. The 
husband might have the usufruct of it, provid«l he kept the capital 
intact. The wife virtually remained the owner; or if he was re- 
garded as the owner, she had a mortgage on it. Then at his death 
It reverted to her, as also in case of divorce ; and if she died 
without offspring, it reverted to her family. But the rest of the 
man's property was Us own, to do with as he pleased within the 
range the law or custom of his country allowed." Throughout 
these periods of developing, but not yet fully developed, civilisa- 
tion, the lot of woman was hard unless she had an individual male 
protector — a father while young, a husband in middle age, a son 
when old. It was her father's duty, therefore, before he died, and 
his son's afterward, to provide her with a protector, in a husband, 
who would be preferable to any other kind of guardian. Thus, 

• Sometimet, bovevtr, eren in patriarchal peon 
UtiitT of a (on to indicate that he bad eatabllihea 

jBice in the Iluid (II. i6o. IV. ij*) refer* to himseit a« me tatber ot i 
" Immediatelj after the birth of hii fint-born son," aaya one of the Lavii of 



a loD. and ta freed from the debt to the i 
ird against the bridegroom 



~t"i. '~i~ ~\" i" ■ *" r-'""fi foltena of virginity " (or tokena at leait 

paai: D«.(«-oi.o™y, XXir'ia-ai?*""' ' '"""* ' n egroom B aase on woo 

11 Generally his patrimonial estate had to go according to law; but in erety people, 
probably, what he falmielf acquired be could diapoie of at ploMure: ■o, for in- 
■taoce, the Lamt of Ma«i, IX 309. 
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in addition to the economic reasons already noticed, the father's 
growing recognition of this duty contributed to the change from 
his retaining bis daughters unless bought, to his providing them 
with dowers. He still stipulated, and the law and custom re- 
quired, that the husband should support and protect the wife, to 
flie best of his ability, to the end of her days ; for which, in return, 
allegiance and obedience were promised. In peoples struggling 
lor their existence amidst other peoples, it would have gone ham 
with any one people if it had permitted the internal disorders 
which would have ensued if husbands and wives had been allowed 
to discard each other at will, and the conse(;|uent want of training 
and discipUne on the part of the children. Every people that has 
risen to any great prominence has, while rising, guarded the 
family and the home, generally throwing over them a religious 
sanction. Men married for the perpetuation of the race, and put 
a yoke upon their shoulders for their country's sake. Marriage 
was no longer a matter of feeling : it had a more important pur- 
pose than to give pleasure. It was the institution by which the 
family (oucM, domus) was held together and perpetuated," It 
became formal, and was well regulated by tribal custom, and later 
by state law. Registry of births was kept, and kinship was traced 
to the eighth degree (or up and down through four generations), 
and for some purposes descent was observed even to the ninth 
generation." At birth, sons, to be recognised, had to be cere- 
moniously accepted by the father; and, on coming of age, they 
were ceremoniously introduced to their fellow clansmen and 
tribesmen, and then became citizens, warriors, and heirs of the 
family property, and assumed the family duties — to marry, to 
avenge injury to their fellows, and after their father's deatfi to 
portion off tiieir unmarried sisters.^* Illegitimate sons did not 
count, because their mother had not been received into the father's 
family,^' nor could the man be sure of their paternity. They took 
no part in the worship of the ancestors, and had no right of in- 
heritance. They belonged to the mother only; for them " mother- 
right" continued. In default of a legitimate son, if there was a 
daughter, a kinsman, probably one who did not inherit a hearth of 
his own, chosen as son-in-law, was to take the son's place, till a 
grandson was reared up. In default of a le^timate child, either 
the other devices were resorted to, or the family became extinct, 

11 Cf. Purtel de CoulingM, ep. eit., fi. 

11 Seebofim, op. cit., *8-j5, 67-70. 

I< At Athcni I ion could nirry hil hi1{.|i«er tnr ■ different motber, ■□ tbat both 
migbt enjojF the father's cnitc fully^ McLmDin, Shtditi in Aueitmt Hittory, 37i-6. 
from the Ltgii Atticai. Thia wu probablr * nitirival from tu»a<iajmj, when they 
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and its property went to coUateml heirs, to the great grief of the 
last of the line." 

These were the customs of the patriarchal conquering races. 
The matronymical conquered races were allowed to continue their 
old laxness." The lower classes could marry for pleasure : the 
upper classes had to observe considerations of duty. The patriar- 
chal system is, in fact, an oligarchical one, unworkable throughout 
the mass of the people, at all events after society has developed 
beyond the simplicity of the pastoral or early communal agricul- 
tural stage. In itself it contains an inherent flaw. For it imphes 
that every father of a family shall have one son to continue his 
name and inherit his estate, and one daughter to be married off to 
a neighbour's son, in return for a daughter received from a neigh- 
bour in marriage to the son. In the male line, one son is enough, 
all others are a superfluity. The eldest is begotten to fulfil a duty, 
the rest for love." To divide the estate among them would soon 
dissipate it, and impair the power of defence. Moreover, the 
homestead, with the tombs of the ancestors, did not admit of 
division. For these reasons the eldest son was given all the prop- 
erty, or at least all the authority ; and to htm came the family seat 
In fact, many ancient states were ordered on the principle that 
they were composed of a fixed number of families, each with 
its own indivisible and inalienable landed estate, which was handed 
on from generation to generation." Consequently all other sons 
and daughters but the eldest constituted a problem. Yet other 
sons and daughters are a necessity ; for nature is not kind enough 
to furnish every married couple with just one son and one dai^h- 
ter, and if every couple contented themselves with two children, 
one might die. Before a son is bom, several daughters may 
come ; before a daughter, several sons. Nor would it be safe to 
employ infanticide and to stop at a first son and daughter, for the 
same reason that one of them might die. For security several are 
needed. But these, if they survive, are in the way; for if they 
receive a share in tht landed estate, this must ultimately dwindle 
to practically nothing, and if they do not, how are they to be 
provided for? In the rising period, if there are conquests of 
other countries, they may be married and sent off to settle there, 
receiving lots in the new territory. But when conquests come to 

It Cf. Iliad,V. -Si-S. 

17 Note to-dS7 ia our louthcni SUtei, how vtgtott ud ntgrcuea ire kllowcd fre- 

JucDtly to r«Barr7 without the fonnalitr of divorce, the wbitei not hotheruiB to so- 
orce with regard to them the ]■«■ agiiuit bigamy. 

IB So in Greece, Fuitel de Coulangei, 73- Plato wiihed ta eitahliih. Id hii ideal 
■late, a fixed numher of nroperlied citizen! (iiot inhabitanti), which number wal 
nerer to be augmented br dmnon or dimiulihed I^ imal^matioii, Lawt, V. 74a B, XL 
939 A, cf, Sipuitk, IV. 433 C and V. 460 A. 
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an end, they must, if they are to remain patricians, remain un- 
married (and have intercourse with women only for pleasure) ; 
or if they want to marry, they must go into trade, and cease to be 
patricians. Such difficulties have confronted all patriarchal peo- 
ples, and have been variously met, but never with complete suc- 
cess." Without primogeniture of some sort the system must 
come to an end, and with primogeniture of any sort the lot of the 
younger sons and daughters is put in invidious comparison with 
that of the eldest. For a time the younger sons may be willing to 
put up with their subordinate position ; but in time, as the number 
of them and their descendants grow large, they will no longer con- 
sent, and will demand equality with their elders. Patriarchal 
marriage thus always in the course of time comes to require, if it 
had not in the beginning, other forms of marriage to accompany 
it, and it must ultimate^ give way to them ; for, as the younger 
sons cannot be elevated to the position of the eldest, the eldest 
must be pulled down to theirs. By now mobile wealth is becom- 
ing as important as the immobile, and also the eldest sons desire 
to participate in it. Patriarchal marriage is aristocratic: the plu- 
tocratic period has always destroyed it. 

And there is another reason why the eldest sons should be will- 
ing. Patriarchal marriage, as we have seen, is rigorous, and its 
yoke upon the upper classes becomes irksome. For a time, how- 
ever, it would be continued, with a growing consciousness of re- 
bellion. The sentiment of a people at this stage of development 
was voiced by Metellus, when, in trying to pass a law, for backing 
up a decaying custom, to compel all men to marry (for he lived 
near the end of Rome's ascending period, and was himself a bit 
old-fashioned), he said: " If we could exist without a wife, we 
all would dispense with this inconvenience ; but as nature has so 
ordained that it is impossible to live comfortably with one, and 
without one not at all, we must consult the perpetual safety 
rather than our brief pleasure." "* So already in Greece Philemon 
le lab-huibaDdi of the elder 1 
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and Menander had called marriage " a necessary eviL" ** There 
would be hankering after the freedom and individualism of the 
lower classes. The duty of looking after the interests of the race 
would gradually be superseded by a new kind of duty, taught in a 
new morality, a morality of sentiment, not to impede the happi- 
ness of others. If one still thought it a duty to conduct his life 
in the old way, one might doubt his duty to prevent others from 
seeking their happiness in the new way ; and so one might let his 
sons marry or not as they pleased and whom they selected ; and 
a father's affection for his daughters would lead to the giving 
to them of their share of his property outright, to do with as they 
pleased, just as in the case of the sons, so that they too might 
marry or not as they pleased and whom they selected ; for by now 
the perfectionment of the state gives sufficient protection to 
women, and they no longer need individual male protectors.'** 
And so in time it comes about that the sons take to themselves 
wives or not as their fathers had taken to themselves concubines or 
not — for pleasure, and with little view to procreation, which be- 
comes secondary and is often omitted altogether ; while the daugh- 
ters dispose of themselves, and like their fathers' concubines have 
other lovers. Marriage reverts from a human institution toward 
an animal state, or from a man's institution toward a woman's 
want of institution. Marrying, divorcing, and remarrying, with 
the aid of free love thrown in, degenerates almost into promiscu- 
ity. And rich men seeking rich women to consort with, and rich 
women rich men, proper^ accumulates ; and through their hav- 
ing few children to divide it among, frequently only one, it is 
concentrated still more into fewer and fewer hands. Individual- 
ism with regard to property runs with individualism with regard 
to marriage. Both old families and old estates are disint^rated ; 
the state becomes a mass of individuals equal before the law, and 
freed from custom, some of whom amass fortunes, which pass 
from men to women and from women to men according to erotic 
or emotional attachments. 

Such was the course of things in Greece, when the old order 
came to its close at the time of the repulse of the Persian inva- 
sion." Not only the old religious regulative ideas gradually fell 
into disrepute, under the questioning of the philosophers, but the 
physiological theory at their base, about the supremacy of the male 
in the transmission of life, began to be doubted, and we have for 

II tn Stobnu's Fhrtlttit^, LXVIH. 3, LXIX. 1 0. With MetEUiM, cf. alio Suuaria, 
a. LXIX. a. 

III Cf. ■bore, I. pp. ij-4- 

11 Thr lifnl&aacs of CiUi*l'* conduct, ncted alMn^ L p. lun,, tn^ sow be miiler. 
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a beginnii^ the philosophers* and the physicians' modified theories 
on ttie subject. The old families dying out, the new men who 
came to the front, having no record of their ancestry, cared little 
for tfieir line of descent, and left their property to their daughters 
as well as to their sons, or, having none, to others. The families 
ceased to be the units in the state, and individuals, indifferently 
male or female, took their place," Property went to individuals ; 
duties did not, which were replaced by humanitarian promptings, 
as sentiment happened to su^;est. In Rome the course of the 
change was better prepared. There, as is well known, existed 
from of old three kinds of marriage : — a venerable religious one, 
irrevocable, practised by the patricians; a mere purchase of the 
ivife, easily rescinded, though at a loss, practised by the rich; 
and among the poor a mere cohabitation (probably a survival of 
the primitive promiscuity), which, when not broken within the 
year, gave marital rights to the husband, but, when broken by the 
wife absenting herself for three nights, left both parties free. 
When it is said it was several hundred years after the founding 
of Rome before any Roman divorced his wife, the first case being 
that of Spurius Carvilius Ruga about 231 b. c," this can properly 
refer only to the patricians. Upon the extinction of the republic, 
the old ideas of duty and obligation being worn out and the com- 
mon yoke (conjugium) repellent, only companionship of bed 
and board was desired — only voluntary friendship between the 
parties ; and the last-mentioned of the uiree became the form of 
marriage employed by almost everybody but certain priests, and 
the breaking of it was so common that the formality of doing so 
became superfluous. The old view of relationship by agnation (on 
the father's side only) was slowly abandoned, and relationship 
by cc^ation (on the mother's side as well) came to be recognised 
prevalently, as had also been the case in Greece.*" Toward the 
end of Rome's ascending period, the Voconian law had been 
passed to stem the growing practise, unknown to the old custom, of 
men giving real estate to women ; but it was incomplete and was 
easily circumvented. Then the husband and wife became in- 
dependent of each other, and if she had inherited property from 
her family, she retained full possession of it (under a lenient 

** Plito'i ittltade ii (ienlfiMnt. Within little orer a ceoturr Bftcr Callia) he wonid 
hav« Itlced to revive (orae of the earlier cnMoma which looked to the inlereat of the 
Mate rather than to the comfart and comeBience of indindnalij but on propoilns 
them in bla Lawj (in which he gave up the new communiam of hi* Rtfublie, and re- 
Tcrled to the old communiim of the coramuDet). he had to be apaloaetic toward Indi- 
Tiduali. and temper the haiahneaa of the old lawa br providiiiff meana tor diacriminatiDft 
in particoUr caui, XI. gii B, 914 D, gis I>-«i6 6. 

19 Aului Gelliu*. IV. j.^VII. ji (44) ; Valeiiai Maximni, II. L ■ 4. 

IB Note thai Plato admitted the wife • rclatirea, and Isulet U well M mate*, into 
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guardian from her own family), as be of bis, with only this re- 
striction, that neither could make a donation to the other; and 
divorce was easy at the desire of either. This freedom produced 
so many irregularities of conduct, destroying domesticity, and 
impeding the procreation of children, that, although the Roman 
empire was too large and strong to be immediately deranged, it 
contributed powerfully, as we have seen, to the gradual decay of 
society." Against it the Christians revolted, and when the em- 
pire was overthrown by the Germans, and its highly developed 
government destroyed, they reverted to the primitive religious 
institutions of those semi-barbarians, which agreed with many of 
the marriage customs and laws of the ancient Jews that were pre- 
served in 3ie Old Testament and repeated in the New, but were 
stricter with r^ard to divorce," though not yet quite so patri- 
archal.'* With these more primitive and healUiier ideas prevail- 
ii^, the religious treatment of marriage extending even to the 
lower classes, the modem cycle began. In the disturbed state 
of the times women again could hardly own land, although 
brotherless daughters could a^in, as before, be the " conduit " •• 
of it; and all dat^hters were m the power, or under the tutelage, 
of their male relatives and, husbands, and under their protec- 
tion, needing it, as there was no state organisation with power 
sulhcient to protest them. The old course of things was again 
to be run through. 

In the Latin lands, however, some traces of the late Roman 

tT Oai tenuDiiti muat of conrfc den; till*. Accardinglj Elli* in hli 5M>dif* in tkir 
PtjdnloBj of St*. approTlDslr quoted in W. E. Canon's Ttu Mtrriagt Rtvtlt, aiSt, 
vnlcB that tbe contnctuil nature of late Roman marriase and it* eujr dltaolaticiii hia 
not " any eiril cficcta either un the happineaa or the moralt of Roman i 

bold and bald do«ni-- --- " -■ .- ~ .•. ,. « 



pTttetit-iiy femlniitic feelinsl] than an; syMon that haa been set up iDUirirtendoin. 
It ia ioIereitiDS to note Ilut thi* ealighteoed [= feminiatic] coneeption of iBariiasa 
prevailed In the (realeit and moat maaterful empire whicb bat ever dominated t£a 
world, at the period of ita fnlleat derelopment " — of ita culminating and deeltnlnc pc- 
rioda, he ahoold have aaid. That Chiiatendom ia now running the aame eoune, does 
not augur anr too well for ChrincBdOD. 

aa It Day be noted tHat in Ctiutii the matrianhal precept given to man Cin 11. 34) 
that he ihould leave bis father and mother and cleave unto hla wife, Ixcoming with her 
one fleah, ig reported ai the ilatui of things in Bden, and preccdea the patnarchal in- 
juiKtiDn (in III. 16) la woman a* a peoaltT, upon the eipuliion from Eden, that her 
deaire ihould be unio her husband, and he should rule over his wife. Jcnis reverted 
to tbe first of these, and took their becoming one flesh as If II mean! that God had 
nniled them, although this is not apparent, and is no more applicable to marriage than 
to other sexual unions, (c/. I. Cor., VI. 16), nor to mankind than to anlmalsi where- 
fore, cootrarr to Mosea, he forbade divorce (Matt., XIX. y-e, Itarh, X. 7-g). Paul 
also quoted It, btit drew from it rather the injunction that a man should love hla wife 
aa bimsetf IBptHi., V. aS-jj); and elsewhere (aa here also in n. 3> and 14) he 
give* tiK patriarchal precept that the wife sbonld be aubjeet to her huaband (.Cctoiiiamt, 



la.atill had some traces of the mather-age, which w 
ago in the crushing out of w'"' - — *■■ — " — 
fMovgw. 30S1 \,n^%cis of Dealk, ii. 15-ifi. 
ID C^ Fearaon, Cluttcn el Dtath. ii. ft, 5a. 
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laws remained,*^ and upon the fuller revival of those laws in the 
twelfth and succeeding centuries, wives there early, and almost 
prematurely, acquired the right of owning property independent 
of their husbands, — and in some countries, as we have seen, 
were allowed to vote vicariously through their husbands or other 
male relatives whom they designated. Yet even so, it was mostly 
merely through the brotherless daughter that the property went, 
first to her husband, and then to her son, although generally her 
father's position, at least if a high one, would go through her only 
to her sbn.*^ Still to-day such are the conditions obtaining in 
the families of royalty, and in gradually lessening d^ree down 
through the successive ranks of fiie nobility. Among these, mar- 
riage is still something else besides a matter of pleasure; and 
pleasure, if not incid«itally attained in it, has to be sought out- 
side. In Germany, in many parts, even the better class of peas- 
ants had their family and their property oi^anised on the prim- 
ogeniture plan, whidi preserved continuity in a single line of de- 
scent; but French ideas since the revolution, and under the ex- 
tension of industrialism, have been making inroads in the old 
customs," while the burgher class is fast abandoning the old 
traditions. In England the civil law penetrated least, and in her 
common law the old Germanic (and Jewish) traditions were re- 
tained the longest, while her statute law permitting entail has pre- 
served the continuity of estates in families. Nowhere else has 
the problem of the younger sons and the dat^hters been so well 
managed by the aristocracy as in England; but there, too, the 
indissoluble marriage tie of the patriarchal paterfamilias system 
has had to give way somewhat to the bourgeois demand of the 
plutocrats for a laxer system. The Roman civil laws penetrated 
even there, to a small extent at least, though mostly in the earlier 
form and spirit. Thus even there, and by transmission to us in 

(I There, wheie the old patria pdlf/Iiu «>■ decKrcd, the ChrigtiaDs hid do expe- 
rience of the coptiDual avbraiuion of a «oman to Bome duil Parental authoritv iher 
conftned to fOUDS childrea, and left the unmarried adult woman, eipecially 
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Grepancy did not eidit Cprobabty beoauae of tbe atiTviTal there of the priatine condition)i 
and there all women lemained In a perpetual mlnori^ — in Sweden till within a few 

Bs Thus Albert did not became Idnc of EngUad, but receiTed onlr the bonorarj title 
of Prince Consort 

»W. H. Rich! in hia woTk Dii Famiiit (pp. J3T-4 ol the iith ed.). descnbing thu 
state of family unity and coclinuity, obtained by prunogeniture, as it atill exiated in 
Northwestern Gennany, trealed it as typically "^German," and contrasted it with the 
new " French " conditions in Westphalia, where property was divided emislly among 
all the children, and the family broken up. only individuals being conddered. The 
distinction, of coutk, is the old and general one between a tea* advanced and a more 
<often too) adYftoced social condition. 
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America, some compensating privities were accorded to the 
wives, such as exemption from responsibility for certain acts, and 
possession of a claim upon the husband for support, even after 
divorce, if for his fault, in the shape of alimony. Some absurdi- 
ties, however, occurred through misimderstanding the old prin- 
ciples. Thus we have seen that the property passed through the 
daughter and also through her husband to the grandson, and to a 
different grandson from the one to whom the daughter's hus- 
band's property, if he had any, descended. The daughter's hus- 
band did not own it outright : he could not, for instance, sell it 
But in the modem cycle such Umited ownership was discarded. 
The dai^hter's father's property (save real estate, or unless an 
ante-nuptial arrangement was agreed upon) passed in full owner- 
ship to his son-in-law, who could sell it and thus disinherit the 
grandson, thereby defeating the whole purpose of the regulation ; 
or if he preserved it, he combined it with his own, and the whole 
went to his heir. Also, if the daughter did not marry, the prop- 
erty remained hers ; but in the ancient system the daughter had 
to marry in order that she m^ht have a wife's and mother's in- 
terest in it. The modem system put a premium on the unmarried 
state for the woman, making the unmarried woman almost inde- 
pendent, but subjecting her when married. It also gave the idea 
that her property was forcibly taken from her and handed over 
t6 her husband; which did not exist in the ordinal system, in 
which the property never was hers and never was fully her 
husband's. No wonder the modem system has gone l^ the 
boards more completely than did the ancient. 

Now in all civilised countries the present age has reached the 
position where woman's function is recognised. The true doc- 
trine that the mother performs equally with the father the trans- 
mission of life, is now firmly established.'* Relationship by 
cognation has definitively supplanted the confinement of relation- 
ship to agnation. For it is known that, physiologically, the 
female inherits, and transmits the inheritance of, qualities as well 
as does the male. Economically, now too, in most countries, at 
least for the mass of the people, the female is permitted to in- 
herit, and to transmit the mheritance of, property. The family 
can no more be a single line continuing on in agnatic succession 
from father to son : it is only a temporary state, like the- natural, 
of our animal forebears, bifurcated above, and with indefinite 
division and cross-unions below. Patriarchy in its old extrava- 

14 Cf. Mr*. Jtixta ' 
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gant f onn is dead — at least for the remainder of our cycte. Yet 
patriarchy did not rest only on the old wrong physiological theory : 
on that rested its extravagance. It rested also on actual physio- 
logical conditions that render the economic conditions dinerent. 
Men and women cza. no more be made absolutely equal in the 
married state, than they can be in any other state. Yet this is 
now the feminist ideal, with inclination, when equilibrium can- 
not be maintained, in favour of the women. 

Our modern cycle has gone so far as even, in some regions, to 
make this inclination already. The state has been so perfected 
that women are protected by it rather than by their male rela- 
tives; wherefore they no longer need male guardians, apart from 
their husbands at least, and this institution, for all but infants, has 
been abolished.*" Also they can now support themselves, with 
the necessaries at least ; wherefore tt has become less necessary 
for fathers to provide for their daughters. Consequently, in the 
most advanced countries, fathers have begun to lessen and even 
to decline the dowering of their daughters at marriage, though 
instead they generally bequeath them property equally with their 
sons and whether tfiey be married or not. Economic condi- 
tions are concurrently becoming easier for men; men can sup- 
port a wife more easily. Hence they are willing to take a wife 
without dowry, content if there be prospect of an inheritance. 
In this change the Americans have been pioneers; for condi- 
tions here were so favourable both to men and to women, and 
the latter were so much less numerous, which made them yet 
more valuable, that very early, in the colonial stage, men, needing 
help-mates, took wives gratuitously, without thought of dowry 
or of bequest,*' to share their fortunes with them, the need 
for them being both for their work in the home and for their 
production of children, who were also needed.*' To-day, how- 

e it w» abaUihtd for orovn-aii umnurled wamni (tbli 
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ever, even here, under the stress of a rapidly rising standard of 
living, attention is reverting, if not to the dowry, at least to the 
prospective or accomplished inheritance, while economy is ef- 
fected in children. But meanwhile, so anxious were the law- 
makers, not so much for husbands for their daughters, as for 
wives for their sons, that they extended the right whidi wives 
previously had over their dowry (the right which forbade the 
husband to alienate it) even to the husband's real estate, volun- 
tarily restricting his right to alienate it without his wife's con- 
sent, although uiey put no such restriction upon the wife's power 
of alienatit^ her own property; continued to give the wife a 
lien upon one-third of her husband's real property at his death, 
without putting any corresponding Hen upon the wife's prop- 
erty in the husband's behalf ; " and freed her from all prior legal 
disabilities, and practically disallowed the duty of obedience, in 
return for support, except at her convenience. For a husband is 
stil! under obligation to support his wife, even though the wife 
be richer than the husband, and his property can be seized to pay 
her debts, while hers must be left untouched even to pay her own 
debts, much less to pay his, even though she be rich and healthy 
and he be poor and sickly, and if he be dying, she need not come 
to his assistance. Even after divorce she may marry a richer 
man than her former husband, and yet she retains her annual 
alimony from him, thus being supported by two husbands in 
addition to what she may have inherited from her father. Dur- 
ing marriage, the husband cannot compel his wife to follow him 
if his business requires change of residence ; and while she ab- 
sents herself from him against his will, thus breaking her vow 
(if she made it) of obedience, he must observe his vow of fidelity 
(even if he did not make one) or incur the risk of tieing divorced 
for neglect and charged with alimony. Here, too, in practise, 
divorce is obtained more readily by the woman than by the man, 
— and in fact is more sought by women than by men, two divorces 
being initiated by the wife to one by the husband. For breach 
of promise, also, a woman may get damages from a man, but it 
is impossible for a man to get damages from a woman — and 
no man wants to. On the other hand, dishonest men find some 
compensation in these arrangements ; for if such a one can trust 
his wife as an accomplice, he may make over to her (for our 
law is different from the Roman) his property, and thereby 
escape all claims of his creditors. The practise has been extend- 
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ing, and wives are becoming more and more like safety-vaults 
for the custody of stolen goods. 

Ei^land has lagged behind somewhat in this " progress," though 
not very far,*" and rather in the denunciations indulged in by Uie 
suffragettes, who, impatient of a few instances of abuse, over- 
look the recent changes. There the husband still has the right 
to chastise his wife moderately, with a switch. Some other laws 
and customs, until modified of late, were unduly harsh, such as 
the giving sole ownership of the children to the husband, even 
though he were not their sole supporter, or even not their sup- 
porter at all. One, altered in 1870, though not always observed, 
is especially inconsistent with the first principle of marriage. 
This was the law giving a husband control of his wife's earnit^. 
The husband owes support, in return for which he has a ^^^^ 
to demand his wife's care of the children and of the home. But 
if he cannot support her, he has failed to do his share of the 
bargain, and if she is called upon to help him out, she is en- 
titled to his position of mastership to the extent that she does so. 
In Burmah a woman can get a divorce if her husband does not 
support her properly. This is the true position, because he has 
failed to come up to his part in the marital relationship, just as 
among all peoples, in the early stage of civilisation, the husband 
could divorce his wife if she did not bear him a son; which is the 
correlative of that. If we do not go so far, we ought at least 
to let the woman be emancipated from the man's rule to the 
extent that she plays the man's part; as also the man should 
be freed from his obligation to his wife if she does not perform 
the wife's part. She, therefore, has as good a right to her earn- 
ings as he has to his — in fact, a better, as hers are unpledged, 
while his are pledged. It is a wrong condition, also, but not 
confined to England to-day, when the women work in the mills 
all day with the men and then in addition have to do alone all 
the housework at home.*" Women should do the housework, un- 
aided, only if they do not do, or not do as much, outside work." 

Our country has not these defects, except the last (which is a 
matter of custom, not of law), — at least, most of our States 
have abolished them. Here, on the contrary, women have the 
most privileged position the world has ever seen. In view of 
this fact it can hardly be seriously maintained that our marriage 

IS For the legal privileges of EogHshworaen. lee Bai'i worln, npeciall; the •ecoud, 
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laws are made by men for men's own selfish purposes. Such an 
accusation is not true even of marriage laws anywhere on the 
whole, although it may lie against some details ; and yet even these, 
in most cases, are merely laws which, adapted to one set of con- 
ditions, have remained after the conditions have changed. For 
the institution of marriage, as we have seen, was originally made 
by men for the benefit of the race, when men found themselves 
in the spiritual and economic lead. Then they organised them- 
selves as protectors of their children, including their daughters, 
and of their wives, even of their mothers.** It may be that 
originally, under a mistaken theory of generation, the institution 
of marriage was bent too much in favour of men ; but that is not a 
reason why now it should be bent too much in favotir of women 
or be unbent altc^ether. Physiological and economic facts of na- 
ture still remain, which require men to keep the leadership. 

Yet even in Ajnerica our women are not content, nor would the 
English feminists be with our laws. They complain that in spite 
of laws respecting their equal rights, they still are in a subordinate 
position, in subjection, in dependence. Sentiment is involved: 
they resent being owned, although ownership has many degrees, 
and they in return own their husbands — either being " the other's 
mine " ; *' and even a. benefit such as the husband's liability to 
pay damages for their trespasses, they treat as if it still put 
them on the level of " his slaves or his cattle." ** The comparison 
with slavery would seem to be too far-fetched ; yet it is fre- 
quently indulged in." From subjection, they allege, the only 

43 " It wOi" 1471 Mrs. H. B. Stowc. "bec*uK womitx a helplen tnA weak, and 
because Cbrist waa b(r great Protector, tbat be made the law of marriage EireTocable," 
Pint d«d iVkai Tyranny^ jjo. This ,, true of leeiaUlora in geiitral. Mrs. Sto« 

19s. "Marriage," aars GoMwin Srmtb. "mav be defcribed. from one point of Tiew, 
as a reslitint impoud upon the pagaiom of tha man lor tbe benefit of the wonun," 
Ejtayj OH Qutsciont of tht Day, 108. " Matrimony, in all affea." aav* Maagn, " ia an 
c«ort to aecure to the child tbe authentl^ily of the father," SVoman'i SluiTi ia Primitivt 
Culturt, iTj, rf. z§i. " Muriaae," aa^a Saleebjr, '■ ia of value becauae il auppona 
molherbood W fatberbood," Parinlhood and Raci Culttrt. 187. Similar'- ""-- - 
Srr and Socirty. 193, cf. 316-7. Hence " to tamper with it [marriase] ii 
the fabric in which maternity baa ita ibelter," P. T. Foraytb, Mairiegt- 
and RtUgion, ga. 
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escape is by equality.^ If nature does not make them equal, 
men must. But that nature does make them equal, is their per- 
petual refrain; although the truth is, as we have seen, that as 
nature has not made them equal, men cannot. Yet it is on this 
ground they take their stand: women must be men's equal not 
only in the state, but in the home — not only politically, but 
domestically — not only as citizens, but as conjoints and as 
parents. 

Every country in the world has marriage laws and customs 
different from its ne^hbours', and it is impossible they should all 
be good, and unlikely that any of them should be perfect. Con- 
ditions change, and laws and customs need to adapt themselves 
thereto. Reforms are as necessary in the relations between men 
and women as in the relations between men and men. Many 
reforms can be suggested for us in America. Fifty years ago 
there was a most stupid state of things in this country of ours. 
Man had put woman on a pedestal, and bowed down before her, 
and tried to keep all toil and defilement from her. This was 
due to a scarcity-value set upon women in a new country. Such 
conditions still subsist somewhat in the West : hence the coddling 
of the women with the vote there the moment they asked for 
it; but such conditions have ceased in the East. Women must 
work, as well as men. But the married woman's work is in a 
transition state, due to the facility with which she can accomplish 
what is left of domestic labours. " Our men," says Mrs. John 
Martin, " materially have done too much for their women, but 
spiritually too little." " There is too much division of labour 
between husband and wife, and separation of the one from the 
other; Mrs. Wharton, in her novel The Custom of the Country, 
r^htly complains that the custom of our country is for the men 
to interest the women too little in their work (p. 206) : the 
wife has no part in her husband's business, even where she might 
be of assistance, as is shown by the assistance given to husbands 
by their wives in Europe, especially in France. She might have 
added, that our men do not interest themselves enough in their 
wives' work at home, especially in the care of the children. Cer- 
tainly the boys after the age of puberty should be the concern 
principally of the father ; but in our country fathers still leave the 
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education of their sons to the mother and to other women. Be- 
cause of old revoluticmary talk about " freedom " and " inde- 
pendence," our parents, extending this to children, give too 
much license to their sons and daughters, and do not guide them 
sufhciently, do not help them to establish themselves, do not try 
to find mates for them, but leave the determination of their future 
lives to their inexperience. Accordingly, too, our laws and cus- 
toms make marriage too easy, — and our clergymen and justices 
marry parties whom they have never seen before, and without 
inquiring whedier there are any impediments. On the other 
hand, as is well known, divorce, while stilt too difficult in some of 
our States (as in New York), is too easy in some others (as 
notably Nevada), and as the acts of one State must be re^>ected 
in the others, levity in one State amounts to the same thmg, at 
least for the rich, as levity in all. Because of the ease of com- 
munication now prevailing, marriage and all that goes with it 
should be made a federal concern, by an amendment to Hit Con- 
stitution, mere E^eement of the States, as has been attempted, not 
beii^ enough. Then marriage should be regulated, instead of be- 
ing left haphazard. The impediments shoidd be prescribed, such 
as hereditary and transmissible defects, and venereal diseases. 
Some of these can be reached before marriage, and should prevent 
it Some can be reached only after marriage, and should be 
punished as a warning to odiers. Annulment should be allowed 
if marriage has been entered unwittii^ly (by one party) con- 
traiy to law and to principle, and no result has come from it ; and 
in that case, divorce. Annulment and divorce, like all civil pro- 
ceedings, should be cheap, so as to give no advantage to the rich 
over the poor, and to keep the latter from acting outside the law. 
There is, for instance, no reason why a lawyer should be any more 
necessary for obtaining a divorce than for contracting a marriage. 
Much better would it be to invoke, for divorce, the same dol- 
man who tied the nuptial knot. 

Marital relations by no means exhaust the sexual relations. 
In our country, as in England too, there is the Puritanic inheri- 
tance of prudery, or the affectation of innocence, which is apt to 
produce actual ignorance in some and in others hypocrisy. Bet- 
ter education is needed — physiological, medical, le^l, and moral. 
" White slavery " in its true sense, the slavery of women (whether 
white or coloured) in brothels under duress, and the reduction of 
women to that condition by rape or seduction, should be ferreted 
out and punished with a severity little short of that which murder 
is dealt with; while, on the other hand, voluntary prostitution 
should be legally hindered only to preveiit lewdness and otacenify 
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in public and to s^regate a nuisance. Acts that are not crimes 
should not be made into crimes by law. What is not a crime in 
crossing a county line, is certainty not a crime in crossing a 
State line ; and the Mann Act is not only contrary to principle, as 
also an abuse of a constitutional pennission to Confess, but it 
leads only to blackmail, and ought to be repealed inimediately. 
Acts undoii^ a mistake, an accident, or a crime, certainty are not 
themselves criminal. Abortion, at all events on the part of raped 
or deceived women, should not be penalised,** especially as it can 
be punished only fitfully, and mostly as the alternative of black- 
mail. Perhaps the foolishest law we have in this matter is the 
one forbidding contraception. Our federal government here 
strains its power over the post-office, and our States directly violate 
the constitutional rights of free speech and free press, which 
naturally include the right of free science. To identify it with 
obscenity is a subterfuge ; for then obstetrics would tiave to be 
forbidden. Knowledge of contraception is only an extension of 
our knowledge of conception. Knowledge of conception, we 
have seen, is one of the things which distinguish meft from brutes. 
It was a distinct advance when men reached that knowledge. 
Some ancient moralists may, perhaps, have inveighed against its 
introduction. If so, they acted like some of our moralists. Dif- 
fusion of the knowledge and means of contraception, like diffusion 
of the knowledge and means of preventing and curing infection, 
may facilitate immoral acts; but that is a condition which must 
be faced by moralists : they ought not to turn their backs on it. 
Even from the moral standpoint, it has the advantage, often 
recommend for it, of permitting young people to marry early, 
and so of removing a cause for young men to patronise prostitu- 
tion and for young women to suffer nervous restlessness. Its 
employment, also, is a positive moral injunction upon all married 
people afflicted with hereditary defects. Moralists, moreover, can- 
not shut the door on it altogether. In spite of the law (which 
is abrogated in almost every country except ours) such knowledge 
now does extend throughout our upper classes : •• the law keeps it 
only from the lower classes. The lower classes, therefore, go on 
breeding more or less lavishly, while the upper classes have cur- 
tailed their breeding. Here is the harm done by our law: it 
unbalances Malthusianism, permitting it above, and preventing 
it below; which is just the reverse of what should be. The 
abolition of the law cannot, unfortunately, bring about the re- 
versal of this sea-saw ; but it may at least help toward a levelling 

M Cf. Foret, Tin Setnal Qmiiian, 40*. 409. *'6- 
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on die two sides.** The supporters of the law are capitalists, who 
wish to keep up a crowded labour market, Catholic priests, who 
wish their sect to spread and swallow up the rest, and that class 
of moralists who invoke the law to inculcate morality — like the 
prohibitionists, who would punish men by law for drinking, in- 
stead of merely punishing them for the misdemeanours committed 
when they are drunk, or like the pacifists, who would keep arms 
out of people's hands for fear of the harm they might do there- 
with. Curiously, the feminists incline to be prohibitionists and 
pacifists, at the same time that they all are opposed to laws repress- 
mg contraception. They recognise, with the eugenists, that to 
some persons contraception should be actually recommended. 

But it is not the purpose of this work to advocate positive 
measures of reform. Its object is the humbler one of warning 
against ill-advised and dangerous reforms. Such are the reforms 
specially recommended by the feminists. None of those above 
suggested are specifically feministic. They interest men as much 
as ^ey interest women, and do not need the women's vote for their 
adoption, most of them existing in many countries where men 
rule. Or take another instance : in some of our States the " age 
of consent " is too low, being considerably under that at which 
girls are first allowed to dispose of their property. It has been re- 
tained from primitive times when marriage was permitted to chil- 
dren on reaching puberty, or has been only too slightly extended 
since. Fathers are now just as much interested in raisiiw 
it for their daughters' sakes, as are mothers. Feminists, of 
course, have not the mont^wly of seeking reforms in such 
important matters as the sexual and marital relations. For in- 
stance, again, sterilisation of the unfit is another eugenist recom- 
mendation. But eugenics (a " man-made " science) is one thing, 
and feminism another. In all these matters every country in the 
world needs reforms, and every coimtry its own peculiar reforms. 
And many countries do not need the reforms which we need for 
the simple reason that they already have them — without femi- 
nism. Improvement in them ought to be sought everywhere ra- 
tionally, with recognition not only of the peculiar conditions of 
the country, hut of natural conditions that exist universally in man- 
kind. What is peculiar to the feminists is the advocacy of al- 
leged reforms that spring from the idea of the sexes being equal. 
Or it any reform is recommended on the ground that women 
are superior to men, this a fortiori is feministic. We have seen 
that the feminists recognise in physiology only the primary sex- 
differences. So in sociology they would admit no difference ot 

M So W. J. Sotdiuon, Tht LimHatiau of OSiH*n, S>-5- \ 
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function beyond that of child-bearing "— and in that they would 
assign superiority to women. Especially feministic, furthermore, 
are reforms in &ese matters that would be possible only under 
socialism, or an equal economic status of tlie two sexes attificially 
produced. Then the economic dependence of women on the 
state would permit their independence on fathers and husbands, 
and would assimilate them to men, who individually would have 
the same dependence and independence (independence on wives). 
Of course the state's ability to support and defend all its tnembera 
would still be principally Uie work of the men ; but the collective 
dependence of the women on the men would be kept out of sight — 
gallantly denied by the men, and ungratefully unrecognised by 
the women. Such at least would be the feminist contr^ution to 
socialism. As far as, and as long as, socialism is possible, men 
and women may be economically equal. On this possibility — 
and some of them think it possible even without reference to social- 
ism — the feminists build; to this end they direct their efforts. 
To their recommendations we must now tnra our attentiotL 
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The demands of the feminists go against the very essence of 
marriage. For marriage, as distinguished from mere pairing or 
mating, hke that performed by many species of animals, having 
been instituted either by custom or by law, is, when once entered 
upon, an obligatory and as far as possible permanent association, 
forming the smallest society of only two, with prospect of more, 
who are bound together by mutual rights and duties. The parties 
who contract it lose certain rights and gain others, as in the 
case of men entering civil society out of a state of nature. There 
seems to be a difference, in that on entering civil society all men 
are said to lose and gain the same rights, but on entering marriage 
the man and the woman lose and gain different rights: the man 
loses his right to spend all his income on himself and gains rights 
(now almost reduced, before the law, to nothing) over his wife 
and his children, while the woman loses certain rights over her- 
self, her proper^, and her children (or rather lost them, for now 
it is diihcult to say what she loses, except her father's name), 
and gains rights over her husband and his property. Yet this dif- 
ference is more apparent than real, since in forming the large 
society of the state the strong and the weak really lose and g^ 
differently ; for in it when formed there is immediately a cleavage 
between the rulers and the ruled, who thus suffer or enjoy differ- 
ent losses and gains. In all association there is a differentiation 
between a superior and an inferior — between employers and em- 
ployes, between teachers and scholars, between priests and com- 
municants, between directors and mere subscribers, etc., etc. Only 
in business partnerships can there be an approach to equality, and 
they generally succeed best in which a senior or a richer party has 
the leadership. So in marriage the one party must preferably be 
superior, since otherwise it would rarely be lasting, and as by na- j 
ture the man generally is, in the relevant respects, the superior, hej 
is almost everywhere so realised by law. And usually by re- 
ligion too, as by our prevalent religion, in which husband and wife 
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are said to be one flesh * or body,** of which the husband is the 
head.' Unfortunately, Blackstone played into the hands of the 
feminists here, by saying that according to the common law " the 
husband and wife are one person," and treating the husband as 
that one person, into whose being the legal existence of the wife is 
" incorporated " ; which is nonsense.* The husband and wife to- 
gether form one legal body or corporation,* which the feminists 
would leave headless, but which everybody else recognises as need- 
ing a head ; which head the husband naturally is, so that the law 
must accept him as such. Against this natural condition of in- 
equality within the body marital, especially against the require- 
ment of obedience on the part of the wife, objections are now 
being raised by our advanced women, to whom marriage as a 
" man-made " institution no longer appears worthy of respect, and 
to whose contemplated reforms, even if they be Christians, Chris- 
tianity offers little hindrance, and none of course if they be not 
Christians, since Christianity itself was " man-made." ° But as it 
is impossible for marriage to be otherwise, these women and their 
male abettors practically wish to make marriage over into some- 
thing which is no longer marriage at all. 

The ideal is one of friendship or comradeship — that marriage 
is to be a union of friends. Women as wives are to be, not 
the consorts of men for the perpetuation of the family and the 
race, but their companions, or hetairae, for the pleasure of close 
association and sexual intercouse.* It was Mary WoUstone- 
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craft's idea, which she seems to have got from Hume and 
Rousseau, that love is transient/ and in happy marriage should be 
succeeded by friendship.* She and her authorities misused 
terms ; for it is passionate love that is evanescent, and the perma* 
nent love it calms down into is not friendship, but affection. The 
present intention, however, seems to be, that the parties contract- 
jng marriage should be mere friends from the beginning," This 
term is well chosen, as it is only friendship that exists between 
equals. Love, indeed, as also the affection in which it terminates, 
is a relation between unequals, as is illustrated in its three typical 
cases, between parents and children, between men and women, be- 
tween grown-up persons and their aged parents ; " to which may 
be added the actual cases of love (not friendship) between masters 
and servants, and the ioia^nary case of love between human be- 
ings and God,^^ since no one can aspire to friendship with God.*' 
Therefore, the opinion of the feminists being that men and 
women are equal, it is right for them to set up friendship as 
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" The h^piett marnagei ire found where love, by long acquaintance, ii consolidated 
into friendsbip," Euayi, I. xii. 

i £.(., G. B. Shaw nuiotaini that " hcolthj malrisgea ore partnerships of companioa- 
aUe and affectionate frrendi," Preface to CttHnt Mmtitd. 191. Princess TrouSetikor 
(Amjlie Rives) thinks this sol a new idea, but something found recommended by 
Salomon in his Soni of Sonn, V. 16. (in The New York Times. April ig. 1014), in 
iEnoraocc that that song was not addresaed to hi) (chief) wife, and that the Hebrew 

lated "lovers" in Jtnmiak, III. 1, where the sense is plain. In the Vulgate the 
lover ii made frequenilj to addren his beloved a* "arnica mea." just as the French 



one, since the distinction between wife and mistress always has broken down in de- 
generate perloda. ' 

10 Coventry Patmorc: " All joy worth the tiame is in equal love between uneqaals." 
Rtlin.0 Poilat, LondoH, i»ar, p. iji. Hence he calls " damnable " the hereij of the 
equality of men and women, because " it atrikes at the rT>ot of the emotional and 
..j.1,,,.1 „.... — it, —J lelicity of both, and viliatea tiie whole life of soeietj in iU 



Cf. Weinlnger. Srr and ^(lorortrr, 145, The Greeka d 

,, ... ^=-.,y „( tj,jj, tg„, ^j^j^ ,hiji, n,^.„ 

Elh. Nick, treats first of •^iX/a,b 



out dearly on accouni of the ainbiguily of their term iiXJa which 

•hip and love. Thui Arislotle io the £1*. /'--' ' '-^ -' ' 

and then of *iMiI between unequals. VIII. i.. . _ .... ....... ...,..._. 

(or liv.), liii. {or nv.): cf. Eth. Etidtm., VII. 111., ir., x., Mai^a Mw., II. il, ji-.j, 
and Andronieus's Parafkrait of £11.. Nick.. VIII. ii., xr.. xvi.. xvil. Among moderns, 
however, Bacon was of the opinion that (he little friendship there is in the world is 
mostly between superior and inferior, fiMy XLVIII,— unlesa he, too, nsed " friend- 
ship *' in the seuse of love, which was not uncommon io his day. Otherwise it ia 
hardly coniistent with £iny XXV II. 

It Patmore; " In the infinite distance between God and man, theologlana find the 
secret of the infinite felicity of divine love; and the incomparable happiness of love 
between the aenes is similarly founded upon their inequality, op. dl., 156. 

It The Greeks spoke of having dAU with their gods, as, t.g., Hermogenea in Xeno- 
phon's Banqutt, c 4; but again on account of the ambiguity of .their term, and also 
on account of the smallness of their goda. An eiception. bDwever, In modem times, 
il that wilhy-waahy creature, Goetbe'i " Schoene Seele." 
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their ideal.'* Already the performance by the state of the in- 
dividual man's function of protecting his woman has effaced some- 
what the political inequality, and to that extent justified the new 
theory. But the effacement is desired to be carried further: all 
dependence on either side must be banished, and the present 
conditions in which women still as a rule have an economic mo- 
tive for entering marriage is looked upon as base and impure.'* 
The love desired, then, is merely the tmaccountable attraction pref- 
erably of two souls ( for these materialists are fond of speaking 
of the soul), although it would in practice be mostly of bodies, 
which they hardly distinguish ; '■' and after all the idea of inter- 
sexual friendship degenerates into simple eroticism, under a thin 
veneer of fine words to the contrary. We are reminded of the 
decision gravely rendered by the Provencal dames in one of their 
Courts of Love, that love cannot have place between married 
people, because its favours must be granted freely ; '* for they 
referred to marriage as it always has been, with the obligation of 
loving service on both sides." Agreeing with them, but carry- 
ing out the idea more logically, our feminists are going to get 
rid of such marriage, and substitute for its denial of pure volun- 
tary love the pure love of free lovers or friends. Yet the 
old conjugal love is really the highest, all love being ennobled 
by mutual service ; and on the man's part one of the services that 
intensify not only the wife's love of the husband but his love 
of her, is the big one of protecting and supporting her, for 
which in return she can render him little services innumerable — 
the more, the better for herself as well as for him. Without an 

IsCf. Mil!: "The highat order of durable and happr attidiineBti vould be ■ hnn- 
died timei more frequent than they are, if the sfFection wbich the two leiei wmght 
pri^Iege'and fMulTS!" SubU^n <./'»■'«?»,'' "^ "" ' ™ ' *™ ""' ' ' 

liage-'^Bi > union of ''two persona o^ cultivated 

capaciHes, with reciprocal inperiority in thtm,'f\77.~''Bai W~i 



should marrr a feminine woman, would not the CDnJition be satiafied? 



"s; 



money-maliei*? In admitting any auperiority on one aide Hill has opened t. . _. 
to auperiority in earning-oapacily — economic superiority, alio political anperioritr — on 
the one side and on the other, dependence. 

H Ellen Key: " No woman will [in the new ditpenaati 
for any extraneoua benefit whatever," Tht Woman MoMmin., __„, . 

man: " Love never vent with aelf-inlereat." Womin and EcanomKi. „ . .— „... 

ba<e added that thia ii truest of the moat lensual love which often goes direttly 
against aetf-interest.) Pearson: "The economic independence of women will for the 
lint time render it poaiible for the higheat human relationship to become again [nf ] a 
matter of pure tffectioD, raised above every iuspicion of constraint and every taint of 
commercia^am." Ethic el Frtstkought, «i3. Vet he had aaid: "Those marriagea 
which arise purely from instinctive impulae are notoriously the least atable," 341. 

1» Thus Floyd Dell (Miss Elor* Maraden) in her IfomiH ai World BiiildtTt aaya 
"the body ii no longer to be separated in the thought of women from the muI," 49, 
and " in any case, it is to the body that one loolu for the Magna Charta of femuusm,'' 
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! of services — and of real and substantial ones, — 
love is idU and vain, and soon to end when the physical attrac- 
tion wears away; for the merely intellectual is satisfied without 
propinqui^.** If the new, and the Provencal, idea of love were 
correct, it would apply likewise to love between parents and chil^ 
dren: that, too, ^uld be kept free from defilement by de- 
pendence and benefit, and the child should be served by some 
one else, under the state's supervision, in order that parental and 
filial love mij^t be solely that of coi^enial personalities. This 
conclusion is not shrunk from; and yet it is evident that little 
love of parents and children would survive. 

Friendship, moreover, is not exclusive; wherein, i^in, it is 
clearly distit^ished from true love, which is exclusive. True 
friendship may be enjoyed with an indefinite number at mice, 
and it may be stronger to-day with one and to-morrow with an- 
other. The more exclusive it becomes, the more it approximates 
to love, and when this takes place between members of the same 
sex, to the extent that jealousy is displayed, and they consider 
themselves married to each other, it is an erotic perversion. On 
the other hand, when love between members of the opposite 
sexes is assimilated to friendship, the demand is advanced that 
it must be subject to the same vicissitudes and numerosities. 
Marriage must last only as long as the unique friendship lasts. 
Both parties must be free to make new friendships, and there- 
fore new marriages, as they please, without the rest of the world 
concerning itself about their doings. The evils to society conse- 
quent upon such an arrangement need not detain us. We may 
only express no wonder that the Proven^l civilisation came to 
a speedy end, its men being incapable of defending against a 
hardier race the women who entertained the opinion recited ; for 
men will fight for their true wives and children, but not for 
their mistresses and their bastards. Rather are we concerned 
widi the wrongness of this theory of marriage, which is belied 
by several facts. One is that in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred the husband and wife are not equal, so that the relation- 
ship between them is not, and cannot be, that of friendship. 
Another, that the relation of comradeship to be established be- 
tween them is not, in the theory itself, and cannot be, that be- 
tween ordinary friends. Ordinary friends, as equals, are also 
independent, hve apart, and are completely unattached both in 

It Fatown ia not qoHe uict when he nyi " the felicity of friendship coniiiti In 
■ vntual Interchange of benefit*, . . . that of love in living on one part and receiving 
DB Ac Other." ep. cit., ijo. In friendibip there i* eqnalitr and aameneia in kind in the 
nirtiul bcBMt*: m love there i* difference in kind, amouDtinc almoM to inconmienian. 
bUitr, bdv bnlhr and tolid on the ooc aide, and refined tuid tender on the other. 
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their own estimadcin and in that of others. The disgrace of the 
one, for instance, does not affect the other, except sentimentally ; 
nor is honour shown to the one cast over the other. Not so in 
marriage, as it exists, — and probably few female feminists de- 
sire that the wife should not share in at least the honours of her 
husband. Friends, also, do not usually share their goods with one 
another, pace the old Greek philosophers, who constantly asserted 
this; but husband and wife must do so regularly, or else their 
marriage would be a very strange affair. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that if the husband earns twice as much as the wife, he will 
go to a fine restaurant and pay a dollar for his dinner, while she 
goes to a cheaper one and dines for fifty cents. Yet unless this 
IS to be the rule, the woman that cams little will gain by marry- 
ing a man that earns much; and all the fine-spun declamation 
about independence vanishes. The full ideal can be carried into 
execution only if they are to continue to live apart and merely visit 
each other and invite each other out, more or less often, like 
friends. One male feminist has harboured such a plan, as we 
shall see, and another has practised it ; but in all probability few 
will ever entertain it.*' Else the socialist scheme of equal incomes 
for all must be adopted; but that we have seen to be impracticable. 
Friends, lastly, are not bothered, or blessed, by any such issue of 
their friendship as children. And we may be sure that marriages 
of men and women friends will not be much interfered with in this 
way, either. Marriage, the feminists tell us, is not for the sake 
of the children, but for the sake of the partners.** Consequently 
the children that do occur will be relegated to others, preferably 
to the state. Such childless, or almost childless, marriages — 
pleasure unions, human matmgs " — will be feasible for a time, — 
but only for a time. 
" Feminists believe in divorce," says one of them," ** Freedom 

I In Nc« York hnc muried 

eitabliihmeatfl around the 

jnere u, oi eour«e, notning Dew in lit thii. Juyeiul dcKribed the Roman wife >■ 
" her huatand'i oeigbhour," Sat., VI. sag. 

ID Thui Pearsoai " I think the gex-relaCianghlp o( the future will not be regarded 
u m the first place ■ Doion for the birth of children, but as the cIokM form of 
friendsbtp between man and womui. . . . Sex-friendahlp will mean infinitelv more 
tban a union for reproducing mankind," Ethic of Frttlhattiht, 414. 

»i Back in 18*3 John A. ColJini, u aboUtioniat, anarchiat. communiit. vegetarian, and 
woman aulTrsgiU, founded a cammunitv at SkaBcatelea, N. Y,, baaed on, among oUieri, 
the tenet "that marriage ia designed for the bsppineu of the partiei, . . . and when 
■uch partiea have outlived their affections and can no longer contribute to each other's 
happineas, the sooner the separation ,takea_ place the better; and such teparalion shall 

happiness can be promoted Uierehy," (from J, H. Novel's Hiitury of Atniritan So- 
tialumt pp. 165-4. Cf. above, il. 41. So of late Un. Elaie OewB Parsons, !n sev- 
eral artKfes in The International Journal of Elhica. Oct., 191S. I»n. and J11I7, 1916, 
has tried to set up " iti own standarda " for mating, amona which " permanence will 
cease to be the final criierion of virtue," last article, p, 4G4. 
» Mrs. Hale, WAol (fomm WoNl, 367-8. 
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ot divorce is the cardinal principle of the new theory of marriage. 
Anything like an unconditional binding together now seems like 
bondage or slavery. " To me," says a leading woman-suSragist 
(so do they misuse religious terms), " marriage is too sacred an 
institution to permit any allotted promise." " Marriage is to be 
entered into, only in case it can be got out of. Indeed, divorce 
is to become a new duty, as we have seen it taught by the socialist 
Bebel.'* Of course, in this new era of equality, men are to have 
the same freedom as women, and so they will not have to pay ali- 
mony, since women do not The dangerous position of a wife 
who has no property of her own, who has given up her profession 
(if she had one) too long to be able to resume it, and who has 
lost her attract! v«iess for another match, they do not seem to 
consider."* They look forward to the promised state in which 
women shall be actually as capable of taking care of themselves 
as men are, — or if not, at all events the state shall take care of 
them. Till then, probably, they expect alimony to continue to be 
paid by the divorced husbands. And thinking only of women who 
have property of their own or a profession or prospect of alimony 
or of another match, they revel in theiidea of women, and even of 
men, no longer having to remain in ^n uncongenial partnership. 
Mankind are to be free from this as from any other constraint. 

It will be but a step to " trial marriages " " — for a 
short period, to see if the parties really are congenial, to be fol- 
lowed by renewal or separation. Already a bill to legalise such 
marriages has been proposed in one of our woman-suffrage 
States.* Such marriages are well known to sociologists. They 
have been practised for one day and night among the Todas of 
the Neilgherries, like the " bundling " in some of our backward 
districts, for three nights among some Arab tribes, for a few days 
among the Wyandotts and the Hurons, for a fortnight in Cey- 
lon. Longer trials, as for three or six months among the Jews 

n Anin tbc Rct. Anoa H. Shiw, u reported above. 

s« Above, ii. *i. So tbe fcminiit Jane Olcoit, one-liiDe Secretary of the New 
York Stale Suffrage Auociation, u [iporled in The Mew York Timei, Miir is. 1914; 
" A man or woman ihould be free 10 give love wbeaever it ii naturaL Love ■■ 
ralatile, and when it goea I believe it ia unmoral [the latest lubititute for immoral] fin- 
man and wife even to appear to live together, except for the lake of their children. 
In that caae each sbould be free to bestow love eliewhere by mutual agreement," — the 
huabapd to bavf bii mistress, and the wife her ceciabco, as amoDg the degenerate 

34b At least one, however, Eliiabetli S. Chesser, proteali, recogniaii^ that women 
would be the chief suilerera, iVomm, ifoikfrftood and Mtrriagt, Sj-£. 

la They an reeommended by Forel, Tht Siimal QnrtUan, j8r, 431-a; by the 
ODVeliEt Georse Meredith; by Mrs. Elaie Clews Parsoca in ber booli Tin Famay, New 
York, 1906, p. 34« ef. p. xii. 1 and by so gregt an authority as Sarah Bernhardt. 

is Id Colorado in 190s by RepreKntsrive Towniend. Carriages were to be allowed 
by contract for terns between lin months and ten years with privilese of conversiDn 
•t anr time into ordinary marriage. The proposal wu opposed by women; bat it is 
iiCDiScut that it was oflercd in a woman's State. 
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of Morocco, for six months in Greenland, for a year amot^ the 
Creeks, and the Celtic " handfastin^ " for a year and a day, were 
to see whether the union was fruitful. The thoroughgoing fem- 
inist would allow any couple freedom to contract marriage for 
any period they please, as was done by the Saracens.*^ All these 
practices, not excepting the last, which was abandoned before the 
Saracens rose in the world, were indulged in by smalt, primitive, 
or savage peoples ; and it is plain that none could advance far in 
civilisation with such customs. Among the Egyptians, however, 
there were marriages for a year, and easy divorce, at least in late 
periods; but the Egyptians lost their independence for ever, as 
soon as other peoples became civilised. The traveller's tale used 
to be told, since refuted by a resident, that the barbarous Min- 
copies of the Andaman Islands had the custom of the husband 
and wife remaining together till the child was weaned, after which 
they were free to form other unions.*" Even that is more than 
would be necessary now-a-days. And if marriage is only a pri- 
vate contract, what (by still greater freedom) is to prevent such 
marriages as obtain among the Hassaniyeh Arabs of Nubia, 
among whom the married women have free disposal of them- 
selves every fourth day, or three days every week? *' Ever since 
Mona Caird in iS88 started the question, " Is marriage a fail- 
ure ? " marriage seems to have been in the melting pot. And here, 
contrary to the spirit of modem medicine, more attention is paid 
to cure than to prevention. Feminists, according to one of them, 
" incline rather to repair the effects of bad marriages, than to pre- 
vent their occurrence." " 

There will be so many marriages and re-marriages that it will 
be difficult to keep track of a woman through the many changes 
of her name. Already a demand is raised that women shall keep 
their own (that is, their father's!) surname throughout life, as 
the man keeps his, married or single; and as there is no law 
enforcing the prevalent custom, some women have adopted the 

11 Accordins ts Amniianul MarcelHntls XIV, 4. 

ITi With lomcwhat the lamc idea Mrs. " Rose Uiric " has adTocited " a trial ex- 
piration elauK " (whicli eht lalls " an American clause, lince it would give freedon 
oppressed ") to be inserted in marriage lontraets, pemiittinB >eparaUon, U 
by either party, after four or five yeara o£ married hte.Mom to Bntcj 



Matrimgi 

»8Ina 

the curious title (misapply 
""■■ » "■ '"'" 



Ad esubtiahcd 



«!£«, something hke this is actually recommended: j 

social life, which will guaranlee to die wedlocked couple 

holidays iroin the common home and common life, compulsory 
prohibitions upon all open performances of logelherness. convei 
minui ring and other insignu of the cor' ' — — — ' ■" "■- ' 

lilhlly and macefullyaa a secret sin," p. 660. 

M W. L. Geoi^, FimiBitl Inttntum, The Atlantic MootUy, Dec, 1913, p. T'?- 
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new idea." More commonly the womaa keeps her own bap- 
tismal name or names, instead of using her husband's, after the 
title of " Mrs." This is done especially by women who have won 
some notoriety by advocating the various fads of feminism; but 
the women whose husbands have gained some prominence, may 
be counted upon to stick to the old custom ; for women are adepts 
at the game of " Heads, I win ; tails, you lose." Also it is de- 
manded that the status of matrimony shall no more be indicated 
in the case of the woman, by the change of her title from " Miss " 
to " Mrs.," than it is in the case of the man. In Germany, where 
there is another reason for it, an association has been formed for 
the propaganda of this " reform." ** In our country only idle 
sentiment is invoked: why, it is asked, are women to be treated 
differently from men?" And if women are the same as men, 
the question is unanswerable. It would seem, however, prefer- 
able for the men here to follow the practice of the women, and to 
distinguish the married from the single, as boys are distinguished 
from men by the title of " Master," there being a good social rea- 
son for this, as society is interested in the mantal status of all its 
members." As for the children, consistency will require them to 
be named after the mother as well as after the father ; ** for why 
should the woman's family name cease any more than the man's, 
the patriarchal reason for this being no longer allowed? Here, 
however, would arise a difficulty, after the first generation that 
adopts the custom ; for the hyphened names would go on doubling 
in infinitum. In Spain children take the paternal name of the 
father and the paternal name of the mother, all maternal names 

<o One of the Rnt wu Lucy Stone, on marrylnE Heni7 B. Blackwell. Bat the 
dau^ter receired the fatber'i limilj name u hcr>, uid the motber'l family nune only 

■1 The PropBgHndA Bnod for den Einhelto-Titel. In the Gernun Imguue the term 
far "MtH" iFraulein), ag tlao in the Scandinavian laoKoaiea (Fr6ken)Ti9 a neuter 

Bui in En^Iiih there li nothing to object to in our tenns; and "Urg." (miitresi) Kill 

gifn'the sympoaiam of tie^ femini'i^gt New^York [n 1914 alreg^y referred to, 
Fob La Follette spoke on " the right of woman to^keep her own name. " Should a 

than the one which formed her tuhject. If a woman ia to change her tiajne Aimply aa 
■n BcknowledKincat that ihe loves a man and has married him, why should not the 
nme lacriAce t>e made by faim toward her? " She urged also the abandonment of the 
title "Mri.", aaying "1^ wai unneceaiary to label spiaater and matron: that if a 
woman wai lingle or married, or had children or none, wai her concern and no one 
elfe'a. Society didn't aak a man first of all whether be wa> rauried and had children 
or not; and what was good for the gander waa good for the goose." Ai reported in 
The New York Times, Feb. II, 1914. ,, 

giiW'Tlu Strtiai Quttiien, 37S. Well, while one ii advocsang innovations, why"aDt 
rec_ommen .^ e ng t^ra er ant e wrong one. ^ ^ ^ ^^ _^ ^^^ ^ 
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being thrown out except the one of the immediate mother. This 
would advance the feminists but a short way. For perfect 
equality it might be established that the soas should take the 
father's paternal name, and the daughters the mother's maternal 
name, as in Austria is determined the religion of children in 
mixed marriages ; or they should combine the two, the boys put- 
ting their father's last and the girls the mother's." The two 
sexes will then each run its own course, side by side with the 
other, but s^rate. And in a democracy sunk into utter indi- 
vidualism, why not?** unless the woman is again to be exalted 
above the man.*' Or would it not be still simpler to adopt God- 
win's advice and abolish surnames altogether? ** Under socialism 
there will be no sense in keeping track of family descent; and 
here, too, feminism joins hands with socialism. It is impossible 
to keep track, in names, of both the families long : it must be the 
one or the other, or neither. Then why not let the family go? 
say the feminists. And if any of their suggestions be adopted, 
the family will go. 

Somewhat analc^us to this tempest in a tea-pot is an objection 
raised to the general practice among nations for the woman's 
nationality, in cases of international marriages, to follow that of 
the husband. As the loss of our women who marry foreigners 
is made up by the gain of women who marry our citizens, the 
matter seems to be as broad as it is long. But it hurts the feel- 
ings of the new women that they are treated differently from men. 
If men keep their nationality after marrying, so ought women, 
since wcrnien are their equals. Otherwise, women complain, 
women have a less hold on their nationality.** Of course, if mar- 
riage is nothing but a living together of friends, there would be no 

»» qi. Bellamy, £giioK»y, 139. Or if there ii 
heredity, it vaigtit be better for the diughCer* 

mather), aod the aoni the motber'a (froni ber fauerj. lai* la aaia is nave oeea me 
cuBlom in ancienl Egypt, and amoai the Hottentota at preaenC Tbeie are good prece- 
denU for the feminiiti. 

as For in an ariiloeratic country like England, an ordinanr woman would lose her 

band'a name alio. Tbeie, in' fact, ag througEout Europe.'a wife leceivea her hua- 
band'a rank lad title, but not the bnsband his wife'). Ttii ii an inequality which Eu- 
ropean feminists ought to take in hand. But which way will they reform it? 

ST One feminiit at least, a chivalrous man, Forel, would readopt " matriarchism " and 
have all the children take the name of their mother, The Seiuaf Qmition. 379. 3?»-8o, 
SJJ-J. He would alao h»ye the wife and mother own the house, 533, though he doei 

not usually build the dwellings. He was prohahly influenced by Westettnarck'a account 
of the hahila and hahitadona of certain low races. Hulory of Human itarriagt, 107-B. 

■B Pohlical Jutlict, VIII. viii. And why diatlngulifa the sexes by different set* of 
first names? Why not christen your son Jane and your daughter John? This used 
to be done in Europe, and still in France. Coniisteiicy is a jewel. 

la They say even that they have no country: 10 Katherine Anthony in her Fminitm 
in Gtrmany and SeandinatHa. 116, referring to a novel by Use Frsptn entitled Dii 
Frautn )ua>t9 tti* Vattrland. We have aeen a similar statement made concerning 
worldnsmen by the socialists, with the difference, howeier, that ta the feminist* it ii a 
complault, vitli the iDeiatisti an injunctiai). 
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need of either party going over to the other's nation, unless vol- 
untarily; and the children might belong where they were bom 
or brought up, or the sons follow the father's and the daughters 
the mother's nationality, or all have the choice. But white mar- 
riage is a closer union that that, the present practice will have 
to continue; for else a single entity, a family, would be under 
two jurisdictions. The subject causes some trouble, however, in 
the event of woman sulTrage, since an i^nerican woman might 
lose the right to vote, on marrying a foreigner, though still resid- 
ing in America ; while a foreign woman married to an American 
could vote immediately upon arriving in the country. This 
trouble only shows the total inconsistency of woman suffrage, as 
a part of feminism, with the present social as well as political 
order, — and the inconsistency also of those suffragists who think 
they can adopt their own measure without leading on to the whole 
perverse system of the feminists. 

These are trivial details. Another, even pettier, may be ex- 
pected. Will women continue to be led in the dance? Will they 
not, for the sake of equality, have to lead as often as be led? 
" So long as a lady shall deem herself in need of some gentle- 
man's arm to conduct her properly out of a dining room," wrote 
Horace Greeley many years ago, " so long as she shall consider it 
dangerous or unbecoming to walk half a mile alone by night, I 
cannot see how the Woman's Rights theory is ever to be any- 
thing else than a logically defensible abstraction," " Somewhat 
more important is the right, if women be in every thing equal to 
men, of women to woo men, as well as to be wooed by men. 
Already the socialists have claimed this, because of the economic 
equality their system will provide for all.^' But as the feminists 
expect women to earn as much as men, or at least enough to sup- 
port themselves, they follow suit, notwithstanding that a woman 
with small earning power will always gain by marrying a man 
who earns more. Some of the naturalising ones also advocate it 
— the woman's, the female's selection of the father for fathers) 
of her children — ■ for the improvement of the breed, and putting 
this first, desire the economic independence of women in order to 
permit and foster it.** But nature is against it, and in addition 
to economic inequality, physical unlikeness comes into play. It 
is the male who seeks, the female who is sought ; the male em- 
braces, the female is embraced ; the male imparts, the female re- 

40 Elgie Clews Puions, from wbom this quotatioD is taken, kdmiu incoasiitency here 
on the part of manT sufCranau, Ftmitusm and CanvinHmahty, Attnali of the American 
Academy of Politiul and Social Science, Not., 1914, p. 4S. 

«1 Bebcl, Die Frav, 3411 Bellamy. LoetiKf Sackmard, 16S--7. Loni before it had 
been auggeated bj the eiEbCeenth-century pre-fnuoin Eiptti, in Ul UtStr Ht Bkt, tf. 

tt Aa we aball Ke in the next chapter. 
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ceives ; in short, the male is active, the female passive. So is it, 
in varying extent, throughout both the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, with the fewest exceptions among the latter." So is it 
likewise in the human species,** also with but few exceptions from 
among backward peoples left behind in out-of-the-way comers of 
the earth,*" — not to forget some worn-out peoples, degraded 
from their days of greatness.** Always is it such peoples, and 
in nature the exceptions, our feminists set up as their models. 
Among all great peoples it is otherwise. They follow the dictates 
of nature. The man takes, the woman gives herself.*^ The key 
seeks the lock, not the lock the key. Wherefore it is better for 
this custom to continue, and for women to wait till they are asked. 
There is some truth in the old-fashioned statement of Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, when she wrote of " the disgust which man 
feels when she, whom God made to be sought, degrades herself 
to seek." *■ 

A still more important consideration is it, that when these con- 
ditions are brought about, it will hardly be necessary for the 
woman who wants a child — for few are supposed to want more 
than one in this way — to marry at all; or if she does, she can 
so quickly get rid of her husband that it would be a matter of 
indifference whether she went through the ceremony or not. Chil- 
dren may be as " natural " as they were in the primitive times, 
when human beings approximated to brutes, and with as little 
need of artificial legitimation as they were among the polyga- 
mous Egyptians ; ** for if a man's children by other women are 
on the same footing with those by his wife, are not those women 
as good as his wives? Legitimacy, indeed, is hardly more an 
object of solicitude for the feminists than for the socialists, of the 
thorough-going type. The stigma of illegitimacy seems to their 
tender sensibilities an injustice to the innocent offspring," not- 

*i Amont some bird* (the tnniii, ptuleropoi, euaomry, emeu) the female*, larger 
and atronger than the loalei, are said to pursue die males, fight with one uiother for 
tbrm, and then lesve to them the incubation. 

M " To man," said Clement of Alexandria, " haa been aanEned acWrity. to woman 

Kiiiity," Paedagaguj, III. 3. This it " the Doiinal condition," according to Ward, 
nam'c Socialogy. i. 609. ^imJIatlv W. I. Thomas, Stx and Svettty, 17, tS, ss, >ig. 

4S Such as tbe Garos of Assam, the Kaai* of Bengal, the Kafir* of Natal, the Ainos 
of Japan, the Tamhumari Indians of northern Mexico, the Uoqois of New Mexico, 
some tribes in Oregon, the Parsgnayans, and in the Torres Islands and New Guinea. 

*e Yet it is proMhly not desired that our women should ever reach tiie degree 
of immodesty attained by the Roman women under the empire, denounced by Seneca: 
" Libidine uec maribus quidem ceduni, pati iiatae. Dil ilia* deaeque male perdanti 
adeo perversam conunentae genus impudlciliae. viroa ineunt," Epirl. 9S I 11. In the 
degenerate day* of Greece, Plutarch describes the courtship and final aeizare of k 
youth by a rich widow, Amaloriut, ec. j, 10. 

(7 Even Grant Allen's heroine, to be described in the next chapter, did ao. Tilt 
(fotnoti IVho Did, s6,ji, cf. 46. 

*e Pink and IVkiU Trrainy. i6g. , „_„, 

*a Cf. Diodorus, I. So, I 3. See also Montesquieu, Etpnl dtl LoU, XXm. T. Mid 
vL, about the absence of bastardy smona polivamout peoplea. 

so See, f.g.. Carpenter, Levt'i Cimung of Agt, 116. 
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withstanding that many innocent children, though legitimate, 
naturally and socially suffer from the sins of their parents. It is 
only a paralogism to speak of these poor things as being "pun- 
ished," though innocent, implying that they, are treated with in- 
justice ; for suffering is not necessarily punishment. ""^ Deceived 
by this illusion, a Society in New York, full of compassionate feel- 
ings, recently brought out a French " problem " play in advocacy 
of abolishing illegitimacy, because illegitimate children suffer some 
indirect disabilities in France! Accordingly, the status of chil- 
dren bom out of wedlock must be equalised as far as possible with 
that of legimate children — especially they must inherit equally 
from the father and take his name, when he can be found out.'"* 
This destroys the main purpose of marriage. Illegitimate children 
should, as himian beings, have the same rights as legitimate chil- 
dren, — and in most countries they have. But that they should 
have the same claims upon the father as legitimate children have, 
is quite another matter, to grant which annihilates the distinction 
not only between the diildren themselves, but also between their 
mothers and between the acts by which they were begotten, prac- 
tically doing away with aH legitimation, and rendering all things 
permissible. To keep disgrace from the innocent child, it must 
also be taken from the erring mother, and all the more so, in the 
opinion of the feminists, because the father, whose paternity 
cannot always be proved, is less exposed thereto. Nature's " un- 
fair " distinction can no longer be tolerated : it must be corrected : 
the woman is to follow the man, and because the man cannot 
always be disgraced, the woman is never to be t And so a great 
deterrent obstacle to promiscuous intercourse is to be removed. 
Recently in the discussion, in the State of New York, about the 
pensioning of widowed and abandoned mothers, the voice of a 
woman was heard in favour of granting the same pensions to 
unmarried mothers — to women who never went through the 
proper form for binding their child's father to support them.'* 
That it would be of benefit to unmarried women who contem- 
plated the chance of becoming mothers, seems to have been over- 
looked. We shall later see more about the alleged right of 

■O&Or a ptif ii made opon the termi nied. tt ii lud that not the child but the 
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wotnea to have a child without a husband — and without a father 
for the child, thus infringing the child's right to have a father, 
which would seem as strong.** The beauU" of illegitimate mother- 
hood is so much admired, that the wish has been expressed that 
illegitimacy should go on increasing, in order to advance the time 
when it shall be legitimatised.'** In Germany this is an avowed 
demand of the feminists, and there has been founded (in 1904, by 
Ruth Bre, herself an illegitimate child) a " Bund fiir Mutter- 
chutz," principally for tiie protection of unmarried mothers. 
Norway, however, has gone furthest. There, March 7, 1916, was 
passed a law (promoted by the feminists) granting state aid to 
unmarried motiiers during the .periods briefly anterior and subse- 
quent to giving birth, and to the children, where paternity can 
be established, the right to the father's name and to inherit on 
equality with the legitimate children.*** An authorisation of 
polygamy would only be a little more consistent. But this has the 
advantage that when the mother does not care to recognise her 
child's father, she need not. Subservient to this alleged right of 
unmarried mothers to suffer no disgrace, is the demand, already 
noticed, for women to give up the distinction between Miss and 
Mrs., and for all above a certain age to take the latter designa- 
tion ; for the additional purpose that, till the right be fully estab- 
lished, the mother's unmarried status shall not be so apparent 
And better still, if the custom be introduced of all children, and 
not only illegitimate children, taking the name of their mother, as 
of old ; for then the distinction will be still more obliterated, and 
aU the laxness and indifference to paternity of the mother-age 
may be restored.'* Spinsters having this right of matronhood, 
to preserve equality, it would seem that bachelors ought also be 
allowed to be fathers, and to enter good society accompanied 
by their bastards, like Wilhelm Meister in Goethe's romance. It 
will, on the whole, again become as difficult for men to know 
their children as it was in primitive times, and the matronymic 
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13 Quoted from xjme one CapprotinBlT ?) hj Kitfaerine Anthony, Fimiiiism in Gtr- 
mvn> and Scandinavia, ij?-8. 

Ml A Jan similir to this, known as tbe CiiCberg lav, has been propOMd in Illinois. 
It is advocated by Vance Thompson. H/oman. »]. 

St Even the half-way nraciice in Spain of the children receiving alio the mother'i 
name, ii conaidered br Mn. Gallichan " sifmificant" when it is coupled with the fact 
that " in Bo country '' within her knowledge " don leu sodal Ititnia fall on a child 
DDt of wedlock," or on ii> mother (or father) either, Tkt Patiti/m ef W«ma» im F rimi 
Hvt Sotittj, 391. 
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syston, if tt has not been introduced on purpose, will come back 
of itself, and the only heirs a. man will be able to have will be 
those of his uterine sisters, as still is the case amoi^ some back- 
ward peoples, such as the Nairs of Malabar. The women will 
then be owned by nobody, and will own their own children alone : 
how del^htfull Yet 1^ too much imitation of the primitives, 
we may again become primitive ourselves.** 

These extravagant views are held as yet only by a few ex- 
tremists. But already an opinion eqiuilly wanton is becoming 
widely advocated, and accepted as if it were self-evident. This 
is the demand for the same standard of morality in sexual mat- 
ters for both the sexes.** On this subject there has been much 
loose thought, even cm the part of persons not otherwise femi- 
nists. For example, Malthus, though condoning the difference of 
morals, wrote : " That a woman should at present be almost 
driven from society for an offence which men commit nearly with 
impunity, seems undoubtedly to be a breach of natural justice." " 
This is an error which underlies most of the talk of the sort. 
The fact is, that some women are almost driven from society for 
committing an act which no man can commit — that of bearing a 
child without a recognised father; while other women are kept 
beyond the pale for pursuing a profession (of prostitution) which 
comparatively few men pursue and which when a man pursues, 
he is condemned still more fiercely." Men and women can no 

IS " In the perfect comradeifaip of Ae future." hts Hin Mabel Poven, " men mod 
women will murn to the Garden of Eden, which the; left hjuid in hind." reported in 
The New York Thnei, April 13. iqi*. There ia no authoritr but Uihon'a for their 
having left Paradiae hand in hand; and that which they are boand for together aeenii 
to he onl* Rouaseiu'a atate of nature, without civiliution. 

sa We have leen thia idea iprouling up in lale anlinuitr. In modern times the 
heoinninn of it mar he found in M^rr Wollilonecrafl and her huiband William 
Vmdicatuin at tkt Riglifj ef Woxian. after denying '■ the 
__. ■ _ , _ ^ ■ ^,f ^^ „j 
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be formed, the inconatancy of either aex would he eatimated at preciaelr the aame 
value," Pcl,ba,l Jitttici. VIII, viii. In 1838 Sarah Moore Grini/ wrote: "To me 
it ii perfectly clear, that whatsoever i> morally right for a man to do, it ii morally 
right for a woman to do." adding that women should not only claim the tame rights, 
but gbould recogniH! as devolving upon them "the same dutiei," Ltlwt en Iht 
EqualHy of Iht Sim. Boxon, iSiS. p. iii Ten yean later the women assembled 
at. Seneca Falla objected lo " the dmerenlcode of morals for men and women," which 

one of the grienncea in their Dt'claraHint of SttHifiHU \7i1t Hilwry cf '^'omtH 
Sitgrage, i. 7i>. The idea wag broUBht into prominence in England by Josephine E. 
Butler, who published her Woman'i Work and Womati'i CaltKre in 1B69. She made 
a great outcry against the Contagioui Diseaaea Act because it aimed mostly at pro- 
tecting the health of men (soldiers) : see her pamphlet Tht Nev Ere, Uverpool. 1B71, 
pp. 7^- She was followed in America by the Claflin sisters. 

don," saya Krafft-Ebing. " is certainly much more dangeiDus to society than that of 
fenulea: it ia the darkest stain on the history of humanity." Piycofatkut Stmalii, 
S03. Bat thote wlw bclicrc in tbe eaoali^ of the Kxea onnot admit thia. Forel d(i«i 
not: MC alMTe, ii. 43D. 
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more perform the same sexual act, than a gun and ramrod can 
perform the same act. When that " new thing in the earth " shall 
ccme to pass, of a woman encompassing a man,'* it will be time 
enough to talk of their acting alike in the matter wherein nature 
has made them act differently. Nature having made the differ- 
ence, rather strange is the notion that it violates "natural jus- 
tice " for men and women to be treated differently for doing differ- 
ent acts — and committing different offences." Men and women 
may perform corresponding actions, and when this is the case, the 
world is usually less severe on the woman than On the man. A 
well-known literateur was not long ago ruined for engaging in 
a practice which, mutatis mutandis, women are permitted to enjoy 
with impunity. Habitually women indulge in sensual closeness 
of intercourse with one another such as is not tolerated between 
men. Which is it, then, that the egalitarians desire to have 
altered — that women shaM give up hugging and kissing one 
another, or that men shall t^e it up? So again a man who 
should say he loved another man would be shunned ; but nobody 
thinks anything of it when two women are in love with each 
other .'^ In which way, again, is the change to be made? The 
true feminist is the Greek who, in Plutarch's Amatorius (c, 21 ) 
says that sex is a matter of indifference in love — as now it is 
said to be in politics. But it is precisely in sexual matters, which 
are different in the two sexes, that a natural difference does, and 
must, exist in their morality. Other matters are common to men 
and women as human beings, and with reference to them their 
morality is the same. It is the same crime for a woman as for a 
man to lie, to cheat, to rob, to murder. Curiously, however, it is 
in these matters — so perverted are our modem ideas — that a 
distinction is not infrequently made: the man who murders his 
wife or sweetheart is hanged, the woman who murders her hus- 
band or lover is acquitted. 

Economic conditions, of course, are intimately bound up with 
the sexual conditions, being a consequence of them. In the mari- 
tal relation the position of the wife is not only physiologically, 
but also economically, different from that of the husljand. Phys- 
iological and economic responsibilities and duties are differently 
distributed, in a way to counterbalance each other.** Conse- 

69 JlT., XXXI. ij. 

ao The true aoalog of the kept womin )■, ot conne, not the tmn wbo keep* ber, 
but tbc man kn)t by ■ womui. The payee and the payer are, nAturally, not in tbe 
■ame clasa. Where there is no payment, and tbe wornin doea not bear a child. ■)■ 
KiLdy society does nol aeem to place much difference between them. 

ai And yet the latter is apt to be the more serious case; see Forel, Tht Stnal 

•1 Cf. 'W. G.' Summer: " Woman bears an unequal share of the reipoaaibUitiei 
and dntin of Mac and repioductioD iiut u certainly and jnitlr u man bnri ao nn- 
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quently their rights also being different, the law ought to treat 
husband and wife differently in those respects. And divorce, the 
breaking of marriage, likewise affects the woman differently from 
the man, and its natural causes are different; which should be 
recognised and followed by the law, as is generally the case. But 
when, as in socialism, the economic condition of men and women 
is to be rendered the same, or when the feminists expect that even 
without socialism women are going to prove themselves as eco- 
nomically effective as are men, and this is taken as if it already 
were a fact, then at least one reason for treating men and women 
in their sexual relations differently, is removed. For instance, 
because wives are no longer to be dependent on their husbands, 
either they will no longer be so indulgent as in the past, or they 
must themselves be indulged. " Only when the duty of support 
on the part of the man ceases," says Ellen Key, " will woman be 
able to demand the same chastity and fidelity from him as he 
demands from her."'* Rather, when women become indepen- 
dent and self-supportii^, they vnll have no more interest than 
men in a reputation for chastity, the lack of which will have no 
effect upon their success in business.** The physiological fact, 
however, will remain that, if men are to continue to be interested 
in their own children, women, because of their superiority in 
knowledge of their own children, have not such urgent need of 
fidelity on the part of their husbands, as their husbands have on 
their part. Never yet, therefore, have women made this demand 
so insistently as have men ; and now the feminists are making it 
for them only from a prudential point of view, to safeguard their 
health."' — a reason as applicable to men, leaving them with the 
other reason still unbalanced on their side. This difference be- 
tween the sexes is a little matter which nature will never be so 
obliging as to alter. Yet art and science are doing something to 
obviate some other phases of the distinction, since the use of 
preventive measures may make infidelity on the part of the wife 
as little a real concern (apart from sentiment) as is the hus- 
band's, especially when neither desire to have children ; while the 
newly invented cures for venereal diseases may go far to render 
such conduct equally indifferent to both from the medical point 

eqoml ihire el the rea^naibilidei ind datie* of property, mi, uh) pothict," Folk- 
w^t. ad ed., jtia. 

Bt Tht Woman MovtmtHt. 148-9. 
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of view. Hitherto men have always taken the lead in requiring 
chastity in their wives and in the class of women from whom 
they take their wives; whereupon the reflex action of tiie 
women has helped to improve the morality also of men. The 
very statement, however, of this fact is now resented," Men, it 
is exclaimed, moulded women for their own convenience, into 
what they did ntit themselves wish to be! " At once resistance is 
aroused. Henceforth women will be the makers of their own 
morality. And they will see to it that men behave themselves, 
But they will not go so far as men did: they will demand only 
that all morality shall be the same for both the sexes, because 
both are himian beings. It shall be the same whether they be 
married or single ; and between the unmarried, whether in youth 
or middle age, no difference is to be allowed, in spite of the dif- 
ferent needs of the two sexes, which is denied,'* and in spite of 
the difference in the possible consequences to them, at^ough, 
again, these are to be obviated by contraceptional methods. It 
takes little knowledge of the world to foresee which way the as- 
similation will be made." " We have no intention of interfering 
with men," says a female feminist, in another connection it is 
true, but with equal application here ; " we do not put any fence 
around them, but we insist they shall not put any fence around 
us, either." '" And open advocacy of such fencelessness of the 
female sex will be reviewed in the next chapter. But the very 
way the equalisation is generally stated shows the tendency. For 
example, Henrietta Rodman in The New York Times, Jan. 24, 
1915, says: " I would put no heavier penalty upon the girl who 
blunders, than I would on the man. Society has no rig^t to 
treat the girl who blunders more brutally than the man," That 
society is only following nature, is of course, overlooked. Nature, 
it is Uiought, has here made a mistake. Women are to be like 
men, and therefore their actions are to be like men's. If women 

as We ihall hear mote of tbig in the next cliipter, Itoa the leaden, eipecullr Hrs. 
Gallichan. Already, however, Eliu B. Gamble had reienled. not the impUcatioD, but 
the UKrtion ilself, and denied it, calling it " a* abiurd at It is irroguit and falK." 
Evasion af Woman, JJo-i. She apparently thought womeo were created more chute 
than men in the begisning. As their sexual aopetile a lesa, perhaps thev were; but 
the other fact hae contributed to iocrease the difierence, or rather the advance; for, 
after all, the difference is not a deep one. 

«tSo Mary R. Coolidge, Why WomlH An So. 91, cf. 175, i»9-8o. 

ME,t; by Mary R. Coolidge, Bp. cit.. 330. This authoress is one of thoM who 
hold that men cannot know about women. 30S. 312. But apparentl)' she can know 
■bout mea. Similarly Christabel Paokhurst. af, cit,, 116. On pp. SS-64 she makes 
manv ouotationi from medical men, nostlr not to the point, and, bctnK negative 
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are not so already, still their actions can be, and must be. But 
women are to be made so. Women's entrance into industry will 
make them economically equal. Contraceptional methods will 
make them physiologicaUy equal.'^ Oinsequently their morality 
will be as free as men's; wherein a great gain is found," not- 
withstanding the descent to man's level. The adoption by women 
of men's custom of having only one title for the married and 
unmarried will, as we have seen, aid the assimilation." There is 
to be a single standard of morals as there is a single standard of 
money, — and it is to be man's silver rather than woman's gold. 
And even worse, it will be the baser primitive copper; for, on 
account of blessed equality, men are to be freed from the rules 
of chivalrous conduct which are peculiar to them, A eugenic 
mandate has, in some of our States, been enacted into law, that 
the groom before marrying shall get a doctor's certificate of his 
health, inversely as in several African tribes a jury of matrons 
was called in to pass upon the virginity of the bride. The lat- 
ter's virtue is now taken for granted, or is regarded as a matter 
of equally small importance; but with perfect equality the 
law of health certiiication must be applied to the female also. 
The spirit of the socialists we have seen to be one of indifference 
to the welfare of the upper classes : if the lower classes can be ele- 
vated; good; if not, there is no reason why the others should 
longer be allowed to float 6ver them. So the spirit of the femi- 
nists seems, while avowedly aiming at bringing men up to the 
moral elevation they prescribe for wOmen, to be one of indifference 
in case this aim cannot be reached : at least there is no reason why 
the women's level should continue above the men's.'* Women, 

TlTbns Dr. h. Jacob!, od adTocate of "prophytaiis of concentioD," writes of it: 
" B]F conferrinit upon the woman immunitr from ttic most dreaded acquel of illicit in, 
dnlgence. It wul undoubtedly tend to equalise the conduct of both scxe« when con- 
fronted hy temptation," quoted in Roblnaon'a Limitation of Offspring, 341. 

13 Thus Claia G, Stllliuan welcomes Hie change. "Undoubtedly,'' abe sayi, "ab- 
■olole chaitity in women will not be recVoned aa high in Ihe future as in the past. 

slinence. But this cbanse,, which ia already bcgimuns to be noticeable, irill not de- 

•tatuB, and our increased underatindioa of si 
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1*5-6. Similarly, in apealing of preventive a. „ . 

as safe as man's, Mrs. Hale nys: " The result is tbat in future we shsll have lor 
women not *n enforced but a apautaneons morality, which cannot fail to be of special 
benefil to the race," Wfcaf Women Want.ni. 

IS "The separate title custom," mti Katherine Anthony, "Is intimately bound up 
with the double standard of morals,'" P*m«.i*m to Cirmony and Scen^navtB, no. 
Name women like men. and their morals may be liVe men's! 
,T<So Eliie Otwa Parsons., in her book on Th* Fanth, 348-9. aays we should have 

but In default of it is willing (o put up 
declares that woman " la not going la 1 
fidelity] alone an; lonier," Woman, n 
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on taking the prescription of their conduct into their own hands, 
will see to it that no more be required of them than of men/' 

The spirit of comradeship, which we have seen demanded for 
marriage, is to extend over all human relations. Not only in 
work, as we shall see presently, but in play, men and women, 
married or unmarried, are to be companions. What is proper for 
men to do and enjoy, it is proper for women to do and enjoy. 
The sexes are never to be separated ; women are to be admitted 
everywhere men are, and men everywhere women are, except 
only where decency forbids. And how will that hold out gainst 
perfect equality ? Already it is proclaimed that the sexes ^ould 
bathe together unclothed and unabashed.™ MoraliW, it is 
afhrmed, will be promoted thereby.*' " When we get the vote," 
a female sufiFragist is reported to have said to a Congressional 
Committee, " there will be no signs before places of amusement 
in Washington, ' open only to men.' " Men, apparently, are not 
to be allowed to amuse themselves by themselves: the eternal 
feminine is to be everywhere, oversee everything, take part in 
everything. Women are to "see hfe," and "do things," just as 
men do. Already women attend prize-fights, and witness the 
brutalities of nearly naked negroes. Women have complained 
that in certain restaurants and other places of refection and 
recreation they are not allowed to enter unescorted, although there 
is the best of reasons for the regulation, for the sake of respect- 
able women themselves. Now the tables are being turned, and in 
New York a year or two ago entrance to " afternoon tea " places, 
where there \ras " trotting," was not permitted to a man unless 

the choice of tiiii dde 
stf>. 1. 139B. Chrlitabel 
Dply dcnlel that women, 

.. , , „d hert'an'd'lhere. thui,' ».«.J Mid Je«de 

DC maj be tpticA), a profeuoreM of phyiiolDBT la a State normal 
ut "children of both Kxei, and aduLti as well, should bathe and 
kIt and fiankly, Dpenl)F, and without pmdiih apology." She doe* 
kware that thin Aort of thiog has been tried over and over again, 
orked, except amone anin '" " -•"-•--'-' ■— '-•■- •■'— "- 
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Ei^as. when they become thorougblT aophiatieated with wcwem clViliaation. Lei the 

the heilhen. In the Apoitolic Censtitutieni it ii well aaid that women thould SToid 
" many-eyed lurioaity." I. o. Cyprian enprejMs hiraaelf itill more Tigoroualy: " Yoo 
may behold no one immodertly, but you youT«l£ are gaied upon immodettly; yon 
may not pollute your eyea with disaraceful deliEht, but in delishting other*, you yonr- 
te\i are oollated.^' On Iht Driii ofVirpnt, c. 19. Precisely aa ioat and qalet peraona 
have lo be inconvenienced by government (alwsyi enacting and interfermg) becauae 
of the miidoinga of uniust and turbulent periona, » the pure have to be put to 
Inconvenience by the impure. 

ITL. A. Hine, to the Worcealei ConventiDii In 1S50: **I believe that much of the 
Immonlity that now deaolstca aocietv la due to the excludon of woman frotn > free 
and full cnmpanionship with man. Let It be impreaied dpod all, that she ha» a right 
to accompany man wherever he may riBhtfully go, and I apprehend that the hanntl 
of vice and shame, now auitained by the ' sterner lex.' woiud •oon be bndKn Up." 
Procitdingi, ij, 
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acconqmiied by a woman. Even dubs are expected in the future 
to be common to both sexes." Already in our country women go 
into camp, and are drilled, to encourage our poor men, playing at 
warfare, and thereby setting an example to our men to play like- 
wise. It has recenUy been proposed to send them all into train- 
ing ttffiether, because the male soldiers feel so lonely by them- 
sdvesl The distinction between male and female is to be done 
away with to the minutest detail, and nature's great blunder in 
making it is to be thoroughly rectified. They are not to differ in 
appearance. Men are to shave their faces smooth, and women 
are to cut their hair short.'* Of course their clothes must not be 
suffered to remain different. Here again it is what belongs to 
men that is coveted. In the middle of the last century this was 
a burning question in America and elsewhere, and many leaders 
of the woman's rights movement experienced agony in wearing 
" bloomers " before a scoffing public : underwent martyrdom, in 
their own estimation, for the cause — and all in vain," Then it 
fell into abeyance, to be revived of late in theory " and put into 
practice for horse-back riding men's fashion, and urgea for all 
the new women under the elegant sobriquet of " 1^-emancipa- 
tion."** The behaviour of all humans, above all things, must be 
the same — and always it is man's that is to be followed, copied, 
duplicated.** Women will drink, smoke, bet, swear, gamble, just 
as men do. Whether they like it or not, does not matter : men do 
these things, therefore women must, to show that they are as good 

Tl At k pnblle mcctliiK. " >* form hogtile to this perfect comradeifaip thgt it to be, 
Uilt Hlbel Powen Mticked TJsonnulr the ■cEiCEation of the lexci — particularly 
thM whick Den (et i^ in tbdi *tu dinnert and cTubt: 'You never bev of a Mob 
dinBer among Maci^' (aid the ne^er. ' The;r w there are thingi talked about at 
■tw dlnaeri diat wdmen ihoalil not hear: but there it Dotiune women Bhouldnot 
bear jf it la worth talkiiig about at alL The club of the future will be uot a mau's 
club or a wooutt'i clubt pot a club for both. . . . All thia ia going to be chaDfed, and 
in tbe fatore we ahall ace real lea eompanionahin ^ real faumam companionahip.' The 
Mew York Time*, April 13, 1914. Are women, tteo, to giye up their " dove " lunchea? 
Elaie Clew* Farwnw alao, but more moderately, objecta to tbe " excluiivenen " of 
men, which "increaaei the diSerence between Oiem and women, which a^pio atimu. 
btel to greater exclniiireiieu, fonmng " ■ cloaed circle," Ftmmmn and Canvcnlion- 
aUty. Annali, so. 

T* The lait ii a recent recommendation b; Mr*. Cilmaa, according to the newqwpera 
in March, 1916. 

*o Helene Marie Weber, ■ Toung German icricoltoriat who wore trouaera, wrote 
to tbe women at tbe Woreeiter ConnntioD in iSjo: " It can aerre no uaetul purpoac 
to keep thii queation iti the backEround; it muat come forward eventuallj' Thoae who 
luppoae that woman can be ' the political, aociat, pecuniary, and religioua equal of 
m«D,* withont eonfoming to hia dreaa, deceive themaelvea and miilead othera. Pro- 
ciidutfi, 7i. She predated that " In ten yean time mate attire will be generallf^ 
worn oj the women of moat dTiliicd countriea, and that It «ill precede tbe congumnu- \, 
Jliaa of maDT great meaaurei which »re deemed to be of paramount importance," ?B-s. 
r SI By Ward, Dynamic Sociolaey. 1. fiso. And now by Vance Thompaon. who thinka 
\^81|kirta are indecent and not ■ human costume, tboujrb they were tbe firal (but 
wDIEn mnat •^ehiKk_"_tbem, beeauae men hate dpne ao). Woman, idS-i6, iao-35, 164. / 

sture of (eminiBH, at all evtnta, 
nely forbidden them, in Dt%t., 

t work againat Fminiim, 3>6. 
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as men.** What is not saucy in the gander, shaH no more be 
saucy in the goose. There will be one dead level — at best of 
mediocrity. For, of course, none of these feminists know, or 
care to know, that dissipation in women is worse than in men for 
the children to be bom — that is, for the next generation. 

The next generation, indeed, is poorly provided for. For, 
while man is freeing himself from the primal curse of eating his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, woman is also seeking deliver- 
ance from her primal curse of pain in trayail — not only by means 
of " twilight sleep," but by avoiding it altogether, or reducing it 
to the minimum. With the loosening of the marriage tie, there 
is coming on an indifference to the possession of children. A 
man or woman who may be abandoned any day by his or her 
mate, does not care to be so burdened, not contemplating with 
pleasure either to resign the children altogether to the other, or 
to keep them half-orpmned of the other parent, or to share them 
alternately. And if. there are not to be children, why marry at 
all — at least till perfect facility of divorce be attained? So 
celibacy, too, is becoming popular. Or it may be because chil- 
drenare not wanted in the first place, for selfish economic or other 
reasons, that the marriage bond is breaking and celibacy increas- 
ing. At all events, these things hang together, associated with a 
determination that sensual pleasure shall be none the less. What- 
ever the cause, these things make their appearance at the cul- 
mination of civilisation ; for a civilisation cannot long outlive 
them. And they have h^uq to appear to-day, in thie most 
advanced nations and classes, where the marriage-rate and 
the birth-rate are falling, and where there is disinclination 
to rehabilitate them — where, for instance, young women will 
discuss with young men the great social evil of prostitution, 
but will not discuss even with old women the great social good 
of maternity." Maternity, indeed, is becoming an object of 
indifference, compared with such important matters as business 
and athletics.** 

• Hn. MuUd: " The wonun who iuiuU upoo btiag herKlf da«> not 
e >lighle(t denrc to do thingm merelr beoiuc men do tfaem," Pinti»iitH, 

^'i's ■* If one kttempti to dimw tbis tuIIt important theme," nid the wed Hn. 
Simon Barueh in The New York Time., July u, 1914, "one Is diimived by the 
diiinclination, if we miT not call it horror, (00 frequent); mroiued in otherwiie ad- 
mirabiT womanly younff modern women by the mefe mention of the »ubject. . . . The»e 
youni pli!arare-»eeken are quickiT found to have given little thought, inde«d,to be 
unwilling to (iye any thought, to that phaae of their existence for which Nature 
haa BpeeiGeally endowed them. Many openly reient auch diacuaaion, with ihruga of 

as About a quarter of a century ago 11 became "the thing" among the faihioDahle 
act for women to ride borae-back aatride. But a whiaper from phvaiciani, that it 
would Impair their proapecta of maternity, put a atop to it Within the laat few 
yeira lh<a mettiod of riding like men has again become the faihioo among women. 
Probably the docton k«Tc ^iras the tame warning: bat it ia do iDocei heeded. 
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Nor do the feminist reformers try to stem the evil tendency of 
the times: on the contrary, they row with the current, in com- 
pany witfi the socialists. The most advanced ones even urge on 
the descent. They teach the right of celibacy. Marriage, for 
them, is merely a private affair, to be entered or left as one's 
pleasure dictates. The state has nothing to do with it. " If," 
says one of them, " it be the choice of certain people to remain 
unmarried, it is an affair which rests entirely with themselves." *^ 
And w<Hnen must not be at a disadvantage here. They must be 
able to get along without marrying, if they choose, just as well 
as men can. The spinster must be in as enjoyable a position as 
the bachelor, even if she has to be helped thereto by the state: 
she is, indeed, to be a " bachelor girl," as the phrase now nms ; 
for " old maid " she sees no need of remaining. Spinsterhood is 
even set up by some as the highest state, insuring honour and inde- 
pendence," and freeing the woman to " serve humanity," and, like 
a man, to " have a fife full of joy and interest " ■• — making 
money 1 A large family is their bugaboo, because it deprives the 
mother of the higher things of life, those in which men are inter- 
ested (" seeing " it, for instance), and ties her down to the nur- 
sery and domesticity. Small families may be tolerated, as not 
wholly excluding from those other things. And the smaller, the 
better. A British militant, who has adopted politics as her life- 
work, declares that " one child is enough," since a woman ought 
to " help fill the family purse," and " of course this cannot be done 
by a woman who has an abundance of children." •* One child, in 

ar Letter of ■ " Bachelor Girl " in The New Yoik Timei, Sept 14, 191;. She addi 
■ conunon lentiment; " It » far better to look out for thote who alreadi' exiit than 
ID bring otheta into cxiatence that cannot be cued for," accordinB to the ever 
advancing itandord of litina. Cf. Gtadya Jones: " It la more proBCahle lo care for 
the welbre of ont'a living aiitcr thin to BCT{6ce Iier soul [U lo 1 Braodchild who may 
never appcari it 11 a mfcT ipecuIatiDn," Tkt Rigkii of tht Living, Weatminater Be- 
ss ^So tin. Celta 4iiT\ei^. in Brodkly™Blid i""" I honour 'the™inngi'e"wonien, and 
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ju. " viituoua " withal, to be " the moal dignified and moat dciirublr atalc for 

"Ne'w'vork Sun, 'M™h 16. raij."*"" "" ' ^" ""' "' ^"^ 
» Chriatabcl Pankhurit, op. cit., US' Tbia (uSiagctte hai dlacavered a new reason 
for the recommendalion of celibacy. She urges women to he chary about marrying 

c'.Niw York Thrice«-week 

Al»o Cb. V! 'Dry~«daYe| i'nhia fhi Smatl'Famih Syitnt^ljmAoa, 

-,-j, .0 object even to "the imale child ayiteiD." W. J. Robinson, 

howcrer, tlkea credit to himaelf beciuae " We have never advocated the one child 
ayaten. We have always slated that in our opinion the proper number [of children] 
ja two or three," Tki ttmiiation of OStpring, t*. So in acner-i >■"' " ■ -n-i^-™."" " 
be also Saya, should not have more than two r.hiMr«i.''^" tni 
than well-to-do familiea " 
Gonfortably, jj-j. This 
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fact, converts a woman into a mother, and so seems to satisfy her 
physiological function. But tt does not (nor would two) satisfy 
the physiological purpose, which is to perpetuate the race. To 
this the feminists show the supremest indifference. The birth- 
rate of one's own country, of one's own class, may fall still lower, 
and they care not.*' " Whether one has children or not is a 
purely personal matter," " There is no longer any duty in it, 
except the du^ of making no demand upon anybody to do any- 
thing he or she does not want to do. If the reproduction of the 
race, or of any valuable part of it, be dangerously reduced 
through observance of this great new duty, then " it can only be 
replied that such reduction would be proved thereby to be desir- 
able." " 

In excuse really, but brazenly in advocacy, of small families is 
offered the plea that thereby, instead of quantity, the quality of 
the future generations may be improved," This idea is in har- 
mony with the ease-loving tendencies of a luxurious age. From 
the thoughtless it has been taken up by many well-meaning per- 
sons, and advanced in all seriousness and sincerity. But it de- 
serves little respect on the latter account, and none on the former. 
Physiologically there is not an atom of reason to suppose that 
quality can be improved by restriction of numbers. On the con- 
trary, all probability is for improvement with practice, and good 
combinations of hereditary qualities are more likely to be pro- 
duced — short of excess — in the later than in the earlier 

C0Dc1ud«a that " the prerailEiur AmerEcui ideal, imoQg rich and poor, educated and 

to adopt,— ''ii two children," 'prefenbt; a bor and > lirl. rfw ifminnii Idia, 4i, ef. 

have oiaDv chtldrea, or who hare any at all, lo-ii, 

SI Cf, Chriitabel Pgnkbunt, who Beemt ta coDtemplate this pouibilitr with a srim 

...J of Oftprint, 103. 

e New Stateamen. June 11^ w*, p, 31!- Cf. an editorial in 
ban, new lorn, Hay ai. i8«i, p. 418: Wc are vent much of tlie opiniaii 
moat lilcelf way {or aor pabon to be happy ii, for all the individuals in it 

way in life, aa far a> compatible with the right of every other man to have 

er co'tu^n of life, and ever? ordkiJily i^elliiem nun'^will be better able 
: of what it behoovea him to do in that regard than an^r college profeiaor or 
of a legialalure or newspaper editor can do for him. Neither need any citizca 

of bi> country a hundred or two hundred yeara hence. He can neither fore- 
avert the fuiurei and if he could it, would be futile to do so. Ai long aa a 



it„ 1908, pp. 3*8-73, J. Fill 
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children. Reliance, of course, is put upon education; but it is a 
false notion that education can n^e up for the want of innate 
excellence."* The claim is that education may itself be given in 
better doses if there be only a couple of children, since very few 
parents are well enough off to give a good education to four or 
five children. But even this notion is false. If restriction were 
taught to the very poor, and confined to them, it would be a good 
thing — and principally because the very poor are so because of 
their incompetency. The majority of persons in the middle 
classes, and all in the upper, are well enough off actually to give 
a better education to four or five children tl^n to only one or two. 
In the first place, many children in a family educate one another. 
In the second place, with but one, or even two, the tendency is to 
pamper and coddle them, and spoil them, rendering them timid by 
keeping them from all danger. The opportunities recommended 
as attainable only m small families are generally opportunities for 
pleasure — for having a good time, with fine things and expensive 
recreations. In large families there is more occasion for work — 
for hard study and to learn to pass time without expenditure of 
money. In brief, a single child is taken care of ; nuuw children 
have to take care of themselves, and of one another. This last is 
the belter education of the two. Small families directly con- . 
tribute to the degeneration of the race through bad gestation, bad 
rearing, bad education, bad training, and bad discipline." 

The tendency to small families is furthered by the fact that all 
the feminist views lead up to the culminating one, that women are 
to have control of the number of their children. Thy unmarried 
wcmian, we have seen, may have a child, if she wants one. And 
now the married woman need not have a child, unless she wants 
one, and no more than she wants, " Motherhood," it is said in 
the new morality, " can be sacred only when it is voluntary." " 

*B Cf. MobiDi, op. di., i3. 

as Tfaere ia onlv one way to impiore gualiw rather than quafltitir in a race. Thi* 
it to breed much from the better quality alreart- wintinir and to hre«l little or 
nothitig from the poorer '■ ' - ' ■ -- - 

thiDK 11 to do everytbin« 
to do little or nothing to 

Jaod and France also. b« 

in The Eugenici Review, Jan.. 1917, Major u. 
■ome typei and a decrease in auieri." and be 
each other, he coniiderl hircielf aa " boidly il 
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According to another advocate of this doctrine, " it has come to 
be recognised as a matter of elementary justice that, since the 
woman has to bear the child, the final decision should lie in her 
hands." •' The elementariness of the justice is apparent if mar- 
riage is only a pleasure partnership, especially if the wife is eco- 
nomically independent of her husband,** It is by no means 
apparent, because it is not a fact, if the man married with the 
hope of raising a family, and supports his wife for this purpose. 
Then motherhood is sacred only if it is dutiful. The state also 
should have a hand in the matter, as the state needs children for 
its own perpetuation. Law, however, can accomplish but little 
here. It is an affair, rather, of public sentiment, which the state 
can foster by instruction. Law can help by giving the husband 
cause for divorce if his wife will not bear him a respectable num- 
ber of children (at least three or four) ; and the wife also, of 
course, should have the same cause for divorce, if her husband 
refuse her children.^ The instruction should be a suj^lementa- 
tion of ordinary Malthusianism. It should continue to teach the 
thriftless and incompetent their duty to avoid having children 
(and permit them the means of doing so) ; and additionally it 
should teach the thrifty and competent their duty to have children 
— and enough to fill the places left vacant by the others. Yet the 
state can hardly prevent it, if the people, or the upper class " 
among the people, are bent upon devoting their line to extinction. 
It is true enough that in this matter of propagating the species 
the lot of women, with its attendant disqualifications, when the 
compensating joys of motherhood are overlooked, seems much 
harder than that of men; and so striking has the difference 
always appeared, that the Jews of old tried to account for it by 
a fable, and so difiicult is it to account for that that fable would 

«B" Candida," Ice. ci't., cf. Oiriilaliel Panlihuiat. op. eit., loa. Tfae former ia in an 
article on TH* Rtfusal of Ualcmttji on the part of tbc married woman. In tlie 
next numtMr, June 17. 't wu followed up with an article an TfM Right of Malhcr- 
hood belonging to the unmarried woman: aee p. 36(1 although the authoreu admits 
■he cannot give an aniwer to the ohjeclion which anael from " the child's right to a 
father," 367, Cf, ohove, p. iji and note. The right of " volitional motherhood," 
including both Oie right of the unmanied voman to motherhood and the nght of 
the married woman to limit het family, appears to Katherine Anlhony " so mamfeit " 

a* T,r,t tn n^^A A^r^w^f^- =nA *n h«« U ja ^1a«f "tUa* tha .-lat-^ri^a „t »!.... t..h., A*. 
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not succeed even if it were true. But the fault is not man's, and 
it is his duty to see to it that the woman perform her task. Some- 
body has said that, if husband and wife conceived alternately, 
there would never be a third child. But then the race would 
have soon become extinct. Against that, nature has guarded by 
exempting one sex from the pain. The pain waxes greater and 
the strength to endure it wanes smaller with the advance of 
civilisation into luxury. Then it becomes the desire of women to 
take into their own hands the determination of the number of 
their children ; and if the men, in any nation, resign the headship 
of the family or concede this right to the women, it means the 
approaching end of that nation. It is, of course, a sign of weak- 
ness' already developed, when the persons who have to suffer a 
necessary pain, shrink from it. And it is a sign of still greater 
weakness and degeneracy, when those who only have to inflict it 
on others, likewise shrink from it. 

And as women are the bearers of the children, women should be 
their guardians. So say the extreme feminists. The more 
moderate content themselves with claiming that the mother must 
be guardian equally, and jointly, with the father. This is now 
set up as natural and self-evident.^ How little nature determines 
the question, may be seen from the facts that in some species of 
animals the mother alone takes care of the offspring, in others the 
father,' in some both and in others neither, they being left to their 
own devices, or being taken care of (among bees) by their elder 
maiden sisters or aunts ; and that among mankind in the primitive 
mother-age the mothers alone did, and in the father-^e which 
succeeded, the fathers have been the supporters both of the 
mothers and of the children. If it was natural in the primasval 
ages for the mothers to be the guardians, it is natural in civilised 
times for the fathers to be the guardians.* Should it ever hap- 
pen that the mothers equally provide for the children (as the 
feminists expect them to do), then it may be natural, and self- 
cvidently just, that the mother should be joint guardian with the 
father of the children she consents to bear ; but it is not natural 
or self -evidently just as yet, but much rather the reverse. In 
saying this, the fact is not forgotten that the mother does jnost of 
the work of procreation and early rearing; for that has its own 
compensation. As long as the father is practically the protector 

the fltber and mother joint euardiani of their children bv law. bb tbey ire W nstnTc. 
. . . This Klf-evidently ju.t mtiaait," etc., Obiictiani AnintTid. 4-5. 

1 " Man it the onir animal who deniea lo the mother the aupreme control of the 
Toung," eomplaini Laura Abercanwa;. Tht Othtr Sidt, The Nation, London, Mar 31, 
I9I3> forgetting that nun ia the onlj animal who tains eare not only d£ the child but 
of the mother, uiil tlw nnl; animal who baa made ciTilbation. 
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and supporter of the mother, he should be recognised at least as 
guardian of the children.* In case of divorce, some feminists 
would give the first right to the children to the mother. This 
would be natural if marriage were instituted in the way they 
desire it to be. But with marriage as it is, it would not be natural 
or jusL If any division of the children is to be made, it would 
seem best that the mother should have more control over the 
dai^hters, and the father over the sons. Every fatherless son 
should be provided with a male guardian. Those who talk so 
glibly about rights, should admit the right of the boy to have a 
substitute for his father — a position which his mother cannot 
take, since she has her own position to fill. The state needs this 
to prevent effeminisation of such boys." Also, to compel widowed 
mothers to be the sole guardians of all their children helps to 
disincline married women from having many. This demand of 
the feminists is one more of their weakening measures. 

There are, and have been, two theories of marriage. The one 
is, that it is primarily for the sake of the children (unions for 
pleasure being otherwise formed), and is a matter of duty (not 
always pleasurable), and is pennanent, unless its purpose is vio- 
lated or it becomes utterly unendurable. The other is, that it is 
primarily for the sake of the marrying partners, and is a matter 
of pleasure, children beipg only incidental, and it is no more pcr- 
ttianent than the pleasure found therein. The latter is the animal 
kind of marriage, or pairing, and was the first to be enjoyed by 
human beings, when men and women mated while they liked each 
other's company, and women were left in charge of the children 
borne by them, in the mother-age. It is again the feminist theory 
of marriage, and would again leave the children principally 
to the mother. The former is the human kind of marriage 
proper (no longer mere pairing), and it is man's invention. In 
It men take charge of the children whom they have reason to 
believe they begot, as they do of the mother too. The father also 
regulates their number, in consultation with his wife. Chris- 
tianity, for a time, produced a diversion. It taught that neither 
hushed nor wife should refuse each other's embraces,* and 

* Of course, then, eren In the pretent syRem the father who thirki thia dutj; and 
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should accept all the children the Lord sent them. This view, of 
course, is no longer tenable. Parents know how to determine, 
within certain bounds, whether they shall have children or not. 
The state needs to see to it that at least the better element in its 
people determine to have children rather than not. For this pur- 
pose it should leave the decision rather with the husband, who 
does not suffer, than with the wife, who does. The woman's kind 
of marriage, associated with woman's industry, continued for 
thousands of years through the mother-age, and never raised 
mankind out of barbarism. Then the map's kind of marriage, 
consequent also upon the development of man's industry, began 
civilisation, and it has always existed among peoples who were 
rising in civiUsation; while the woman's kind of marriage, the 
theory of which is now evolved, has always re-appeared at a high 
stage of over-ripe civilisation and has conduced to its decay. 
We to-day, who are hanging half-way between these two theories, 
the old practice having already begun to break down, now have 
our choice between them. Shall we go ahead in the downward 
course, and adopt the feminist theory wholly? Or shall we go 
back to the man s theory and practice? If we have not stren^ 
enough for the latter, shall we not at least resist going further 
into the abyss ? 

Too little is recognised the danger that arises from disregard- 
ing the propagation of children, making it an incidental accom- 
paniment of marriage, secondary thereto, and preferably to be 
undertaken on a small scale. The case is often misstated, by 
universalisation, and then is easily denied.' Or it is denied on 
the ground that nature stands in the way. " Feminism," says one 
of its devotees, " has little need to persuade women of the desir- 
ability of marriage and maternity^ — among normal women 
nature takes care of that." * Among normal women who fol- 
low their instinct, nature takes care of that ; but not such are the 
wrongly rationalising feministic women, and their dupes, who have 
given ample testimony that among them nature does not take 
care of that, their selfish intelligence controlling their salf-neg- 
lecting instinct. Then reliance is placed on the fact that the mat- 
ter must ultimately right itself, through the extinction of the peo- 
ple who have none or too few children, " The evidence " of the 
decreasing birth-rate, says Grant Allen, " of course is destined by 
natural means to cure itself with time. ... In a hundred years 

T E.g., " At for the idea that the birth rate will decrcaae until mankind diei out 
— this danger is a purelj imaginary one," Clara G. Siillman, in RobinSDn'i Limiiation 
of Offipring, i8«. 

aMri. Hiie, What Wonrn Want. iSi. Accarding to BIcaK. "Nature can no more 
be expelled willi > iiallot paper than with a pitchfon," of. cit.. aas. 
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things will have righted themselves." • This is the first error 
over again; for it is true of the world at large, in which this mat- 
ter will always right itself after periods of aberration among 
certain peoples or classes of society ; but it may mean, meanwhile, 
the wiping out of those peoples or classes.'" Grant Allen probably 
had his own country in mmd ; but England might be ruined by 
the dying out of its better elements, although the world would go 
on its way rejoidng. Already many empires have fallen and var- 
ious races decayed. The time to apply the remedy for a fore- 
seeable evil is the present, not the future after its occurrence." 
" It is no use relying on Nature to correct our mistakes," well says 
Harold Owen ; for her correction is through suffering. " The 
thing to do is to look where we are going, and not to make the 
mistake to begin with." •* Misplaced optimism of this hindsight 
sort has been tolerated even by anti-feminists. Ideas disparaging 
matrimony, said Goldwin Smith, " are not likely to spread widely, 
or they would threaten the life of the race." '* Unfortunately the 
truth is, that such ideas may spread widely, and do threaten that 
portion of the race which entertains them. The mere existence of 
the race at large is safe. But the existence of its best parts, when 
such ideas spread among them, is doomed. 

tPlain Wordt en tht Woman Quution, The Fortnight]; ReTicir, October, 1SS9. 

10 Cf. Uotniu, of. eii; ist-jf. 

iiHencB the ftbsurditf of thi* by Hn. Htle; "In tSi that Ferainisra cldma, it 
oner forgeta the endi of the race [1]- It ita dcmuida were derogmlorr to the qieciea, 
tber_ would have to be denied; and if man did iwt deny them, nkture vould. If the yen* 
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11 Woman Adrift, London, 1913, p. 216. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

VIEWS OF LEADING FEHIKISTS 

We may further examine these new demands at their fountain- 
heads, whence they well forth in fuller and more constant streams. 
Not those who pidc out this or that point in a series at their pleas- 
ure or according to their taste, but those who consistently and 
systematically grasp the whole sequence of the things that 
naturally depend on or give rise to one another, are the typical 
representatives of a movement Mrs. Giknan and Mrs. Schreiner 
are the foremost livii^ leaders in English-speaking lands, out- 
done by the Scandinavian Ellen Key, who has found a disciple in 
George Beniard Shaw. Grant Allen, the naturalist, was a fore- 
runner, preceded by Lester F. Ward, who was accompanied by 
Eliza Burt Gamble. Such historians of the subject as Bachofen, 
Ellis, and Pearson may be omitted — the first not a friend of fem- 
inism, the last a feminist as well as a socialist, and Ellis so fair 
a coHector of facts that the feminist conclusions at the end of his 
book are mosUy belied in the body of it* We may b(^n with 
Ward as the founder of the prevalent naturalising school of fem- 

ITbiu EUli objecti to "matcniitr Bndcr cerUln condltioni" being " practical Ir 
counted u a crimuiil act," tfan and Woman. 3V6. Yet he must Imow that the toM 

iiBJori^ of lincle womea uonot tut i child (much lew leveral of them) well under 
■uch conditiont, and theiefore locie^ hu a right to object to tliii becoming a 
practice. " We arc not at liberty to introduce any artificial ftcjcual barrieTa into 
■Dcial concerna," 397, Here appeiii the cloven hoof of oppoiition to constraint. 
" Artificial " in the lenie of contrary to nature and ai lading to bad result!, no; 
but " artifical " in the ien« of imptnving upon nature, in accordance with mlure 



niKuou* al the cats in'ouV baclcyarda o'nighla. Then 

of work," and continual eiperimenH^o^ for 1 
n be obtained. ]' as tlie conditions for such eip 



_.„ dogmatic exaggeration on an important point. 

" When such experiment ia unsuccessful, the minonfr who have broken natural law 
alone suffer." This ia not true: the whole nation may luSer. "An exaggerated 
anxiety leal natural law be OTcrtbrown, is misplaced. The world i* not so in- 
securely poised." The world is not, but a nation is. This is the error just pointed 
out at the end of the last chapter. All these things are excrescences upon a very 
sound and accurate inTewigation of the differences between the sexea.— Somewhat the 

I^ of*W '1. T?omas, "»" an'd 5°ci*"!''who« fenJldim, h^mr, is nol^so '^omi* 
nent. It appears perhaps most strongly on p. 94, where he says " each claas fof 
women and of negroes] is regaining its freedom because the race is substituiiiig ot£er 
forma of decision for yiolence." But for the latter assertion he offers no better 

' on p. 314, that "in all our relations there ' 

........ ... ^.........^ ...*... ..,..,. p instinct and techninue." and his bone thj 

paiticination of woman and the It 
our habits on more sympathetic ai 
pate bee — -;_:i:_.: — :. 
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inists, and after reviewing his disciples, and Ellen K^ and hers, 
and briefly glancing at the recommendations of the physiolc^st 
Forel, we may end with the most recent and extreme advocate of 
the new ideas, Mrs. Gallichan, 

The late Lester F. Ward, a naturalist, who turned to sociology, 
advanced in 1888, in an article on Our Better Halves in The 
Forum of November of that year (pp. 266-75), * theory which 
he afterward denominated the gyniecocentric,* but which, as he 
universalised it of all animate nature, he should have named the 
thelyocentric* This is that nature began with the female, " the 
insignificant male appearing to be an afterthought " for the sole 
purpose of impregnating the female (like a Prince Consort!); 
for the male exhibits such superfluousness for any other purpose 
in certain of what are called " the lowest forms of life," as among 
the cirripeds or barnacles, in some of which Darwin discovered 
a female with " two little husbands " packed away in a pocket on 
her back ; * and an account is quoted of a female spider of a cer- 
tain variety devouring her tiny mate during his very act of im- 
pregnating her, and reference is further made to hemp and some 
other plants, the males in which are by the females crowded out 
of existence after they have performed their office of fertil- 
isation.' Higher up, after the males have been raised by female 
sexual selection, the males, among animals, fight amongst them- 
selves for the females, but do not protect them, they protecting 
themselves and their offspring,* " The females of all wild ani- 
mals," he asserts, " are more dangerous to encounter than the 
males, especially when angry," ' thus originating Kipling's Femoie 
of the Species. In the human species, however, the males have 
inverted the usual practice, and select the females ( for he thinks 
the female animus select their victorious suitors 1^), and the orna- 
mentation of the male animals has accordingly been transferred to 
the female (at least in her clothes!) ' As the female among the 

tPurM Sociology, agjff. 

B In opposition to a posiible srrheooMntric theorr, or ooi¥er»alii»tion (cf. BuRon; 
" The male i> the true model of the ipeeies," Hiitovi naturellt, art. da Serin) of the 
old »ndrocentric theory (the laCHi cUusicui of which » I. Cor. XI. B-9, cf. I. Tim. 
II. It: nf. b]» AfiMotle and Schopenhauer, quoted above, pp. 4SU. and 31}. 

* The reference given ii to Darwin'a letter to Lyell of Sept. 14. 1849. More in- 
formation on the aubject may be obCajned from Darwin's Uonogroph on drriptdia, 
London, iS;4, pp. 13-4, 37-30. 

a All these examples are repeated with inereajing Rusto and enlargement in Dynamic 
Socioloty, 3d ed., l 650-60, ?«« Sociohgy, id ei.. si4->6, aao-i, and > few id Tkt 
Psychic Factors of CivtHsatian. 3d ed., 8?. 

eThii, too, i« repeated in pynamic Sociology, ii. 617, Purr SeriohtJ. 330-t. It U, 

T Aaain' overnated in Pun Saciohgy, 331 : " She alone ii dangerous." 
a "The female simply look) on [at the raalei fighting for her] and admires the 
viclonous rival, and selects [1] him to continue the ipecies." Pure Sociology, 331. 

• Ward was here precedeB by an anonynious writer on Th, Changing Slatut of 
Womn in The Westminster Review, Sept. 1SB7, □. 836. The new lUlBs ia expected 
to restore to women their due weight in sexual •election. 
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lower species, so still " woman is the race ; " ** and as the human 
species is at the top, " the pandest fact in nature is woman." " 
Yet so plastic does he consider the human female that he main- 
tains that " under the power of this comparatively modern male 
selection woman may become whatever man shall desire her to 
be." Accordingly, ' the way to civilise the race is to civilise 
woman," (which apparently must be done by menl "), and "the 
elevadon of woman is the only road to the evolution of man." 

This little jeu d' esprit, origmally intended to please the ladies," 
might be passed by without comment, but for the fact that it 
attracted much attention and that its author, pleased at the inven- 
tion of a novelty, afterward elaborated it with all seriousness and 
incorporated it in his sociological system. The fullest treatment 
of it is made in his Pure Sociology, where is occupies eighty 
closely printed pages, and clearly reveals its inherent absurdities. 
Here Ward starts out again with the assertion that " life begins as 
female " (p. 313), which is as false as it is old; for it was enun- 
ciated over two thousand years ago by Aristotle,'* and is logical 
nonsense, since male and female are correlative terms and the 
one cannot exist without the other, what existed in nature before 
the appearance of this distinction being neither female nor male. 
But, holding that all the lowest forms of life, in which no male 
appears, are females, and projecting this condition into the past, 
were no doubt it lasted for a long period," he renews the asser- 
tion that "the male is therefore, as it were, a mere afterthoitght of 
nature," *' At best he had a right to say that sexual, in distinc- 
tion from other kinds of, reproduction, as a later development, 
was an afterthought of Nature. But even this is not tenable. If 
Nature thinks, we may well accredit her with forethought enough 
to have planned her later products from the beginning; and if she 
does not think, nothing can be an afterthought of hers. To vary 
the words and call the male sex, as he sometimes does, " only an 
adjunct or incident," " does not improve matters. Especially in 



10 Repeated ui Purr Socielofj, jai, 371; or put in the put tciue, 415, PncUc 

--- - - -' 87: "tb* femile is "-- '- — *' 

iSe^ > wooun, EliE_ .. 
and her lotslity of f unc 



9i. cf. 87: "the female is the orBMuim." 

:ady id 186^ > woman, Eliia W. Firnliam. bad written: 



earth: ther. ^ 

ne.-' WovuiH a»i ktr En, ^ 



11 Cf. Gmrse Ueredith'a Pilgrim Script: " I expect that Woman will be the lut 
thing ciriliKd bj Han," Tke Ordnl af Ricliard Ftvtrtl. 1 (18^9). 

IS Cf. Pttrt Sociotopi, 2BJ, where the hiftory of the theor» ii giTcn. 

11 Di Animal. CtHtr.. IV. tii. 

10 313, 311, 338, 375- 

IS314, again 313. In a aimiUr ttrain Grant Allen wrote of plants: "The leaf 
li after all the Ttti plant, and the Bower ii but 1 sort of aftertiiDught," Tkt £tv- 
iKtiDfliit si Z-orrr, cfi. iv. Ward ia followed by Thomas, who also holdi that the 
developmect of the human hand and braiii is auch an " afterlbought," St* and Soeitty, 

IT FiicUe Factor; 87. 
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an evolutionist is it absurd to belittle anything because it Is a late 
product in the evolution of the cosmos.'* He now finds in the 
animal kingdom, and even in the vegetable, many instances, 
among what he calls " the lowest species," where the male is a 
*' minute and inconspicuous fertiliser," solely devoted to this pur- 
pose, and perishing when it is accomplished, — in some species 
even they are little more than sacs, like testicles, containing sper- 
matozoa ; while in plants (besides again referring to hemp and 
the like) he treats the pistils and stamens as the true individuals, 
and refers to the fact that the stamens wither after sheddii^ 
their pollen, whereas the pistils go on developing their ovules 
(320). This last, of course, is purely fanciful, while as for the 
former cases (except that of hemp, which, however, is not a low 
species, and is itself entirely exceptional) their peculiarity is that 
all of them are specimens of degeneration. Cirripeds, though re- 
sembling mollusks, are by their embryology proved to be degen- 
erate crustaceans.^* It is true that female spiders are not degen- 
erate animals, but the male spiders are, they (like the drones of 
bees) never having found anything to do but to impregnate their 
females. So also degenerate are all the males (e.g., those of mos- 
quitoes) which live ephemerally, having lost even the organ for 
taking in food."* To speak of these animals as among the lowest 
forms of life may mislead (and Ward was misled), because it 
suggests that they are near the beginning of their development, 
and are among (or like) the ancestry of the human species. 
They are, instead, at the end of an offspringing branch or twig, 
and have nothing to do with our line of development, any more 
than has hemp. Reference to them, therefore, is utterly worth- 
less in the study of human sociology. AH parasites are degen- 
erate," and the males, having still less to do than the females, 
have generally degenerated more. The cirripeds are not the only 
example. In the bopyrus {a parasite in prawns and other isa- 
poda) the male is a parasite upon the female, and carried on her 
abdomen. In a marine worm, the bonella (of the gepyrea) the 

itWard in Ii{b PtyclUc Factori, 61, 89, tf. ao^, Bclually imitatn here the ptmto- 

lutioniat Schopenhauer, who thua belittled mtellect, Ueatuic it u "merelr u acci- 
dent "; cf. alio Pun Sociolofy. 476- 
> IS So E Bu Lanliester, Digtntralion: a Chapter M DanBmitm, repabUihed In 
r** AdvanctmiiH of Scitnce, 39-50. Ward's ignorance, or ovenighl, of thii ii ibown 
by bis ipeaking of the female cirriped » development being norniU and of the 
male's " enonnoui " diflerence from ber as "perfectlr nltura! and normal, Pmt 

20 In the ephemeVidte both the aezes are ephemere], but of courK only in tbe Inaca 
■Ute. aa in all the other inmancea. In no animal is its whole exutence confined to 

21 Grant Allen remaiia Terj i pTofBi: "Parasite*, whether animal or vegetable, 
alwavB end bv becoming mere reproductive aaci, mecbaniimi for tbe aimpla elaboration 
of eggi or seedi '■ Tht Evoi^UoHist at Largt, ch. lifi. On ttie degeneracr 0* pmalKa 
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male is only a hundredth the size of the female, and lives in her 
oviduct.*' In still more extreme cases, like the cestodes or tape- 
worms, the male disappears from existence, the species bemg 
hermaphrodite. In the cirripedia themselves, many are hermaph- 
rodite, and Darwin therefore called the remaining males merely 
" complemental." Almost anything imaginable can be found in 
the range of natural history. Ward and his followers never cite 
the not infrequent cases of loiyer animals in which the males are 
larger than the females. They overlook such opposite cases as 
the bitharzia parasite, in which " the male carries ihe female about 
with him in a ' gynsecophoric canal,' formed of folds of the 
skin " ; *' also an amphipod crustacean, of which the male, twice 
the size of a female, carries her about between his legs; also 
certain beetles in India, of which the male, after combat with 
others, carries off the female triumphantly on his back" — 
whether in a position of dignity or ind^ity, it is hardly possible 
to tell. 

Still, it is true, there are species in which the male has degen- 
erated into inconspicuousness, performing no other function than 
that of fertilising the female. But the ridiculousness of Ward's 
theory is, that he treats what happens at the end of certain lines 
of one-sided and abnormal development as the normal condition 
in the beginning I "The male element," he says, "began as a 
simple fertiliser," *• and " for a long period," about which he 
offers not a word of proof, it remained and " still " is " through- 
out many of the lower orders of beings" (rather, has become in 
certain degenerate beings) only such (314, cf. 322) ; and in com- 
parison with the female was (and as he conceives it " still " to be 
among the spiders) very diminutive in size, and frail, and ephem- 
eral (37s, cf. 328). Ttiis last he carries to such an extreme as 
to speak of " the primordial fertilising agent " as a " miniature 
speck of existence." °* This, of course, is true, still, throughout 
even all the higher animals (and plants), of the male spermato- 
zoon (or pollen) compared with the female ovum (or ovule), as 
Ward himself adduces (324), He actually confounds the malp 
and female animals, in the primitive state, with their own sperms 

It ConninBhwn, Strual Dimorthism, aTB-So, lOT. 
11 Geddci BDd Thonuon. Evolution of Sir, ch. VI. | 3. 
M CuDningham, ep, cil,, 371. as*-;. 

Mill. So in Pnchic Factors: "The cBrlicst (ona of dlatincl btocxuality con- 
•iMed of > ^rtile individusl [the fenulel ■upplemcnKd bj >□ acceuoi? fertiliiing ageDt 

MjiS. Already in 187J Anloinette Brown Blaelcwell, drawing from'' the game 
•onrce, had written: "The nalt at the cirriped. without a mouth or nutritive oi~ 

Sin*, li a mere ipeck in compBriion with the larger Drraoiam of the female," Til* 
tutt thro^fkout NaUrt, 53. Thia mij hSTe been ■ blot to Ward, M i1k> p. 144. 
Bat Ht*. BladEwell did not icneraliie it , r -ry 
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and germs I ** And then again it is only the male animal which 
is Uius confounded with its own sperm,'* while the female animal 
is treated as a fully formed organism, already developed or 
evolved.** The female ^imal (or vegetable) he treats as the 
" main trunk " {314^1 " descending unchanged from the asexual, 
or presexual, condition," to which the male is added as a minia- 
ture "organ" or "organism," at first attached to her, and when 
detached (c/. 323, 373), " wholly unlike the primary [the female] 
one," the change being " wholly in the male," " the female remain- 
ing unchanged." ** 

For all this there is not a particle of evidence. It is pure imag- 
ination on Ward's part, obtained by hasty induction from what 
has been observed in certain low forms of life, the degeneracy of 
which he has overlooked. But he holds it; and he of course 
knows that in the higher species the males are not only like the 
females, but in many cases are superior to them. This shows that 
the males have changed more than the females. Hence Ward's 
acceptance of Brooks's theory, which he quotes (322, cf. 309), 
that the male is the variable and the female the conservative sex. 
The fact is, all that is true in Ward's theory was already ex- 
pressed by Brooks.'^ Yet of course the female had to develop 
and change first, in order to differentiate into specific trunks, dis- 
tinguished from the original amoebic form in which all life began. 
Her variation at that time, however, preceded the appearance of 
the male, and cannot be compared with his subsequent variation. 
When the inferior male appeared on the scene and was detached 
from her (like Eve from Adam, reversed), then — so Ward must 
hold, though he neglects to state it " — she went on developing 

31 Thai he ipeaki of hi* having ihawn us " the birth of the mile being, long lub- 
KqucDt to that of the true Drgaaisni [<he fenule], in the fans of a minute ipem- 
pluDi, to ■upplement the much older Berm-plaim,'' 338. 

:sAt_£rit the mile had the "character ol a formleBs mua of >pe>-m celli," 375. 



Further; "The femile U the biliuce wheel of Che whole machinerr. 

anccBlnl trunk, ihe iCandi uochaDged," iij. cf. iix hot.; " the female 
irganiam proper, which remained practically unchanged," 3^^. 
"The male element ii the originating and the female the perpetuating 
m is coniervaliye, the male cell progressive. Heredity, or adherence to 
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into higher and higher species, but the male developed faster, as is 
proved by the fact that he finally overtook and passed her. For 
this " anomalous " proceeding an explanation is demanded.** 
Why did the male so behave ? His ability to do so was dependent 
upon his having the more variable nature. But the fact of his 
doing so must have another cause. For this Ward returns to the 
female, and finds it in Darwio's doctrine of sexual selection, 
which he carries far beyond Darwin's intent. The " biological im- 
perative," he says, is for the male to fecundate whatever comes to 
hand, but for the female it is to discriminate.** There are many 
more males than females in the lower orders of life (325 — and in 
the higher many more spermatozoa than ova !), and this provides 
room for the discrimination, since among them " there are al- 
ways differences" (325). From the begmning the female was 
" ashamed of her puny and diminutive suitors," and always chose 
"the lai^est and finest specimens among them" (327). Her 
" preferences," also, were " likely " to be for " a form similar " to 
her own {374). The larger size and more similar form beit^ 
inherited, the males under this feminine influence gradually grew 
and " slowly rose in form and volume " (328), " approaching the 
stature and form of the female," *• till at last " from a shapeless 
sac " they have come to assume " a definite form agreeing in gen- 
eral characteristics with that of the original organism {the 
female]" (374), "actually reaching, in a few instances, the 
status of the original specific trunk [the female] " (326). Thus 
it is " this selection of the best examples and rejection of the in- 
ferior ones " that has " caused the male to rise in the scale and 
resemble more and more the primary organism, or female " ; and 
as the female further selected " other qualities than those " she 
herself "possessed," the male rose even higher (375). "There 
is," Ward has the face to assert, " no other reason why the male 
should in the least resemble the female" (374). The female he 
therefore actually treats as the " creator " of the male (328) — at 
first in the form of a tiny sperm sac in no respect resembling her- 
self, and then through her continual selection " raising him 
(326) and "creating" him further (360), "evolving" him and 
"carrying him up to giddy heights" C334)i "lifting" him 
" from nothing to his present estate" (331), till at last she "lit- 
erally creates the male in " her " own image." '* But for her, all 
males, "including man" (360), would still be nothing but testi- 
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cles containing spermatozoa I " or not even that much, but abso- 
lutely " nothing " I God's creation did not stop when these male 
sperm sacs were made, it stopped when he made the female, and 
then the female's creation of the male began, differing from God's 
only in being slow. And when the female's creation of the male 
stopped, as finally in the case of man, man. Ward must say, and 
does say, "could develop no further" (370), although this is di- 
rectly contrary to other statements of his, as, for mstance, the 
statement that " battles among the males," that is, their own activ- 
ity, "further developed" their sire and strength (375) beyond 
that of their creator 1 " Also their addiction to the chase, for 
which women were less fit, he cites as (another) cause of their 
acquiring superiority of physical strength.'* 

Yet why, if the female could develop without the male's aid, 
the male could not develop without the female's aid (especially if 
the male were the more variable, and since various methods for 
the operation have been pointed to). Ward does not tell us. He 
overlooks the development, or evolution, of the female altc^ther : 
in fact, his words at times seem to imply that all the present 
species were created as such without any males, that then, after 
a long wait, minikin males were detached from the females (who 
were the trunk of the species), and under the influence of the 
female selection developed, or evolved, to become like the respec- 
tive females of their species.*" Of course this is too ludicrous 
for him to have maintained. But what his real view was, it might 
have been difficult for himself to describe." At all events he 
drove sexual selection into the ground, Darwin used natural 
selection to account for the development or evolution of both the 
males and females of all species, mostly along parallel lines, with 
some differences due to their different behaviour, such as the 
greater strength of the males in some species, which is explained, 
inter alia, by their greater addiction to the chase and to war- 
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fare ; ** and he used sexual selection by the female to account for 
those differences which could not, in his opinion, otherwise be 
accounted for. But Ward uses natural selection, at times, not 
at all, or only in the case of the females (for if he used it of the 
males, would it not be enough in most cases?) ; and sexual selec- 
tion by the female (under which he includes the battling of the 
males!) he uses to account for the resemblances of the males 
with their respective females, where no such explanation is 
needed. Darwin used sexual selection with the moderation befit> 
ting a scientist ; and if he devoted to it a large portion of his work, 
this was not because of its great importance, but because of the 
great difficulty in proving it. Ward universalised it, notwith- 
standing that the continued existence of under-sized male spiders, 
and of males of a similar sort in several other species, shows that 
the females do not always prefer and select and elevate and create 
males equal and similar to themselves — a fact for which Ward 
cannot account, except by saying that "there are of course excep- 
tions" to his rule (328). This fact, indeed, which disproves his 
theory, is used as its very base, being treated as an occasional sur- 
vival from, and proof of, the primitive condition of universal 
female superiority, although not one word is offered to prove 
that it is a survival and not a case of degeneracy. 

Yet Ward has also another rule, likewise with exceptions, but 
with exceptions for which explanations are offered, among them 
this very explanation by means of sexual selection. For Ward 
once refers to the fact that " as the male fertiliser [i.e., simply the 
male] is a product of reproduction by the organism [the female], 
it naturally inherits the general qualities of the organism " — i.e., 
of his motherl (374). What more, then, is needed? The very 
second male would resemble^ the female in all but his distinctive 
masculine characters^ or at least the males would come thus to 
resemble their mothers through this law of heredity alone ; or 
still more quickly would they come to resemble their sisters, since 
by this same law their sisters also inherit from their fathers ! ** 
Now then, if the males in some species are inferior to their 
females, this needs to be accounted (or by something stronger than 
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the law of heredity, which is not absolute (as by a theory of 
d^eneration throi^h easy feeding, etc.), precisely as their 
superiori^ in other species needs to be accounted for (by Dar- 
win's theory of sexual selection on the female's part, or by Wal- 
lace's theory of the natural selection of smaller and less obtrusive 
females, or by Brooks's theory of the inherent greater variability 
of the male, etc, etc.), or as their other differences need to be 
accounted for (as by Geddes's and Thomson's theory of female 
anabolism and male katabolism). Ward, however, starts by 
positing an " enormous " difference between the males and the 
females of the same species as the primary fact, for which ex- 
planation is not needed; and then explains their present close 
resemblance in most species by means of the theory which Dar- 
win used to explain their differences! As he has no evidence 
for his alleged primary fact, except the present existence of com- 
paratively very few specimens of male inferiority, all of which 
are sufficiently accounted for by degeneration, and as there is 
thousandfold more evidence for the inheritance of many qualities 
from both the father and the mother, which sufficiently accounts 
for the resemblances between the sexes, the utter preposterous- 
ness of Ward's theory is apparent. 

This idea of sexual selection by the females makes a strong 
appeal to the feminists ; and it may be said that Darwin was the 
originator of modem feminism, and Ward is his prophet. What- 
ever superiority man may now have, he owes it to woman I 
Woman is his creator I Therefore woman is really his su- 
perior ; ** for the creature cannot be superior to its creator." 
Accordingly Ward always treats the original condition as that of 
female superiority over the male ; which he calls " the long pre- 
vailing gynaecarchy (or gyn^cocracy) of the animal world,'"* 
though he means its "thelyarchy " or " thelyocracy." The female, 
even woman at the beginning of her career, was " the ruHi^ 
sex" (337), although he points to nothing as indicating this but 
her selection of her mates (her dictation of who should be 
fathers), and her guardianship of her young (353 — her 
" mother-rule," 340, or " matriarchy," 339) , These were matters 
to which the male showed indifference, and therefore left to the 
female — the former innately, and the latter because of his igno- 
rance of his connection with the yoimg. But Ward takes the 
former as indicating that the female governed " the life of the 
horde " (370) ; and the latter he without proof extended to the 
assertions that she "meted out justice to the men" (347), and 
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that she " held the rein, and held the male aspirants to a strict 
accountabihty " (335) — without saying for what." This ord- 
inal " superiority " of the female sex in general, and even in the 
human species, he everywhere treats as the " perfectly natural 
condition " ; " while he cannot allude to the existing male superior- 
ity in the human species without characterising it as " abnormal " 
{322), or "at least extra-normal,*" ultra-normal, and supra-nor- 
mal " (334), or treating it merely as " apparent " (296) and " so- 
called," and therefore denying it altogether as a mere " phenom- 
enon," bearing " the stamp of spuriousness and sham " — " a sort 
of make-believe, play, or sport of nature of an airy unsubstantial 
character" (331). He hardly even admits sex-equality as any- 
where obtaining, referring to it only as "partial" (326), and 
speaking of "something like sex equality" (327), Yet he will 
tolerate " the usual expression of ' male superiority,' " if confined 
to certain acquired secondary sexual qualities such as superior 
ornamentation in birds and superior strength of body and intellect 
in men, which, he does not fail to add, the males owe to the fe- 
males," This limited male superiority, however, he treats as an 
" over-development," " because the amount of ornamentation or 
of strength possessed by the female is the " normal " amount be- 
longing to the species, and the male's extra amount is due simply 
to his greater power of variability " (322), and is a mere " male 
efflorescence " produced by the female's aesthetic taste — " cer- 
tainly not male supremacy" (331) — and, where it exists, "un- 
intended " by Nature-** As he started out with the notion that 
the male sex in general is an " afterthought " of Nature, so now 
he concludes that male superiority, where it exists, was never 
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" intended " by Nature, and so is not even a reality. Yet to this 
unreality he allows an important effect ; for he agrees with Darwin 
that this advance of the male beyond the female has rc-acted 
on the female, and through the partial inheritance by her of his 
qualities helped to raise her also (331-2), the creature thus help- 
ing to re-create its creator 1 

Still, Ward recognises that this much of " male superiority " 
was evolved in our ancestors before they became human, and so 
already existed in the earliest specimens of our race (332-4, 338, 
375-6) ; only then it was not so great as it has since become, 
woman then being " nearly equal in strength to man," " and they 
retained in their own hands the selection of their mates."* This 
was the " matriarchate " which Bachofen and McLennan discov- 
ered from its remnants in archsEoIogy and among savages (338-9), 
and which was " probably " a " very long stage in the history of 
man and society " (340). It lasted as long as men did not laiow 
that they were fathers, and it was " the only condition possible " 
during the continuance of that ignorance (344, cf. 340), as men 
were then indifferent to offspring they did not know to be theirs. 
When it was learnt that the children are " a joint product of the 
man and the woman," — whereupon the male's long indifference 
ceased, — then " it is easy to see the important results that would 
naturally follow " (344). It " literally reversed the whole social 
system" (341), "producingaprofound social revolution " (376); 
for it substituted androcracy for the preceding gynaecocracy, 
" Paternity implied power over the child, ' — first of all implying 
interest in the child ; — and " equal authority with the mother led to 
a comparison of physical strength between the sexes " : " in discov- 
ering his paternity and accompanying authority, man also discov- 
ered his power, which at that stage meant simply physical strength 
[cf. 336]. He began to learn the economic value of woman and 
to exert his superior power in the direction of exacting not only 
favours but services from her" (345). Hence the subjection of 
women; for men now fought among themselves not only for 
women's momentary favours, but for permanent possession of the 
women themselves (351), and then, to obviate this turbulence, 
they bought and sold the women, and instituted marriage, which 
recognises the ownership of women just as agrarian laws recc^- 
nise the ownership of land." Enslaving women (351, 352, 376), 
they stole away from them the right of sexual selection — that 
" aegis and palladium of the female sex " (336), and, alone aniong 
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all the animals, began to exercise it themselves, thereby bringing 
about " a complete revolution in all the sexual relations," " and 
'' subverting nature's method, in which the mother is the queen." " 
For man's selection is different from woman's. Woman's (the 
female's in general) was of the larger and stronger and more in- 
telligent males. But men choose smaller and weaker women, and 
in place of intelligence prefer beauty of form."' In this last re- 
spect they have produced some improvement in women (and re- 
fiexly in men themselves, cf. 364), in some female secondary char- 
acters ; which, however, on the whole, have the same " unreality, 
artificiality, and spuriousness," that male secondary sexual char- 
acters have (363) — a mere " female efflorescence " (364). Thus 
Ward returns to Darwin's use of sexual selection for the explana- 
tion of differences between the sexes, but now it is sexual selection 
by the male, and in the human species only. And all the superior- 
ity of man over woman, even the greater size of his brain. Ward 
holds to be amply accounted for by man's treatment of woman,'* 
wherefore he holds that their present differences cannot be taken 
" as a criterion of their true relative merits," ^ here agreeing with 
the pre-evolutionist Mill," notwithstanding he admits the labours 
of gestation are " at the expense, to some extent, of the intellectual, 
as Siey certainly are of the physical, strength of women," and their 
weak physical condition in that period has done " much to give the 
advantage to the males." "' But man's superiority is due, not to 
his advance (for we have seen Ward assert that the male could 
not improve without the female's sexual selection, which in our 
species has been withdrawn), but to woman's degeneration in all 
but aesthetic qualities under man's sexual selection and abuse."* 
It is a pity Ward did not make use of this idea of degeneration 
earlier, to account for the male inferiority where he found it in 
low species. He even tells us that if among us the process were 
to continue long enough, women might ultimately be reduced to the 
position of parasites and become " complemental females corre- 
sponding to Darwin's complemental males in the cirripeds " (363). 
This of course is an absurdity, since such midgets of women could 
not bear full-sized male children. Great relative inferiority in size 
of the female is possible only where there is an intervening larval 
stage ; and therefore it could never exist in any viviparous ani- 
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tnal. But Ward's statement of this absurdity ou^t to have 
opened his eyes to the fact that the small size of the male cirripeds 
can be accounted for by such a process of degeneration as is here 
imagined for the future human female. 

If, then, the greater degeneration of the male cirripeds be- 
yond the female cirripeds proves the natural superiority of the 
female among the cirripeds (and who can doubt it?), the greater 
degeneration (if it exists) of woman (or rather man's greater ad- 
vance) can equally prove the natural superiority (in some re- 
spects) of man. The use of denunciatory terms is unscientific. 
If men are in any way superior to women, nothing can be gained 
by denouncing the fact as " unnatural." If it is a product of evo- 
lution, it cannot be otherwise than natural. Ward himself seems 
to make this admission at times — at least that the patriarchate 
was " the natural sequence of the process that had begun " in the 
discovery of paternity {345). If the discovery of paternity were 
a mistake. Ward would be justified. As he believes it to be a true 
discovery, it is difficult to see how he can find fault with the con- 
duct of the beings who made the use of it to which it " naturally " 
led. The fault should lie with the animals that have not made the 
discovery and that consequently act with disregard of it, being im- 
perfect through ignorance. Again bordering upon making this 
admission, Ward adds : man's dominion over woman " is one of 
the few instances where nature seems to have overshot its 
mark." °* The idea is again of nature having some unnatural 
" afterthought," and doing something unnaturally which it or she 
had not " intended." And at the bottom of this is an idea that 
what Nature does first, is more peculiarly her action, and what she 
does last, she may have done waywardly or under some unforeseen 
duress. But this is absurd, especially (to repeat) in the mouth of 
an evolutionist. What comes later in evolution, is just as natural 
as what went before. Nor is the less common in nature any less 
natural than the common. It cannot be seriously maintained that 
what naturally holds in many species ought naturally to hold in 
some other species, and that it is unnatural if it does not. What 
goes on among bees, for instance, or among ants, is not unnatural 
because it is unique. And so there may be thelyocracy in most 
species, if you like, and arrhenocracy in a few, or even in only one, 
and there be as natural as the other. And in some species the one 
state may naturally exist at one stage of its development, and the 
other at another : in the human species androcracy may naturally 
follow gynsecocracy (if the latter ever existed). What is, is, and 
its nature is not changed by something else being otherwise, or by 
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itself (or its predecessors) having at a previous period been dif- 
ferent. Ward proves no universal thelyocracy at present, or al- 
ways, existing. At best, even if the beginning of his theory were 
correct, he would not at the end have proved anything else than 
that arrhftnocracy in the human species, or androcracy, is a natural 
product of nature. As the beginning of his theory was not 
proved, he a fortiori offers us nothing to disprove that androcracy 
is a natural product of evolution. Nor need we be frightened at 
our unique position in animate nature, as the one and only species 
in which the male has dominion over the female. We, as Ward 
himself has pointed out, are the only animals who know what we 
are doing; so that it is only natural we should act differently from 
all the rest, which do not know what they are doing. Moreover, 
we are the sole species that has produced civilisation ; wherefore 
it is only natural that the disposition of things in our civilised 
species should be different from the disposition of things in all 
other animals. But if, for the sake of distinctness, what is com- 
mon to all animals (being produced genetically) be called "nat- 
ural " and what is peculiar to mankind (being made over by our in- 
telligence) be called " artificial," then we need not be impressed 
by any one who makes this distinction, as Ward does,"' telling us 
that what now exists in our midst is "unnatural." Least of all 
need we be impressed by this from Ward, who further holds that 
" the artificial is infinitely superior to the natural," "* and that " all 
civilisation is artificial," " as also is " all true progress." '* As, 
also, he knows that art rests on science (t'fr., i. 59), or knowledge, 
we may wonder at his objecting to marriage, which rests on the 
scientific discovery made by man alone that man is the father as 
woman is the mother of children. 

Yet Ward does object to marriage as a part of man's domina- 
tion over woman. All his gyiuecocratic theory converges upon 
showing up the meanness of man in his domineering behaviour. 
Man owes his superiority over woman to woman herself, and yet 
he uses it to subjugate "the innocent authoress of this gift"!" 
The creature has turned against his creator t The idolatrous sav- 
age has whipped his god ! Or the two sexes are treated like two 
races, each with separate sets of ancestors ; and the complaint is 
much like that of the modem Poles, whose ancestors once saved 
the Austrians from destruction, but who themselves arc now held 
(some of them) in subjection by the descendants of those Aus- 
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trians. Ward, however, allows that men have thus acted in ignor- 
ance of what they were doing — of the great sin of ingratitude 
they were committing, — until he informed them of it. He ad- 
mits that men (in their ignorance) could not have acted otherwise : 
they are not to blame — and least of all present men, who suffer 
from it as much, he says, as women do,™ But he implies that un- 
less men now make a change, they will be to blame — those of 
them who, having been enlightened by him, do not follow bis ad- 
vice. For our whole social system, because produced under the 
" unnatural " androcentric system, is wrong. " Under the r^me 
of gynsecocracy," he tells us, " there could be no proper fanuly " 
(351) ; and " the primitive family was an unnatural androcentric 
excrescence upon society," '"■ Marriage he treats as mere pairing, 
" as applicable to any other animal as to man," '* and prostitution, 
which " becomes natural and harmless in proportion as it is more 
fully tolerated and recognised," is one " form " of it,'* Our hu- 
man marriage, distinguished as " formal marriage," '* in all its 
various kinds, consists in " the proprietorship of the husband in the 
wife." '" Hence Ward looks upon it as essentially a selfish male 
institution ; for he forgets altc^ether about the children, who are 
its primary object, but whom he rarely mentions," Man has, ac- 
cording to Ward, " shaped all the facts relating to the sexes pretty 
much after his own mind." ^' He has imposed upon woman in- 
equality of dress, inequality of duties, inequality of education, and 
inequality of rights. All these things must be changed: women 
must dress like men, act like men, be educated like men, and have 
the same rights as men (ib., 642-55). Even " modesty," a purely 
human quality, has " outlived much of its usefulness," and " this 
mass of absurdities and irrationalities " is now " a serious obstacle 
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jure! them," the ao-called " brutal " treatment of feiDSlea being reaerved for men, 
347. Apparently only " brutal " ia the female maltreatment of the male, ai in the 
cue of ipideri, where the male " often aacrificea hia life and periihei at hia poat," 
3a3, aaturallyt aa women tometimea do — ■ unntCurally. 

II Dynamic Socialosy, i. 6 " 

T8P»r, Socototy, 3S7-8. 
kind of marriage known aa p 

T4 Dy«a«ie Sociology, L 6... ._ _ .. 
difference in the relationihip hetwees a raai 
after their wedding. Fun Socialoty, 301.. 

)» Pun Soctology, 336, ef. Dynamic Socioloty, i. 633. 

T* He doei once, in thii conDcction, sltude to them, in Dynamic Soeittegy, L 604. 
Elaewhere he obieet* to exaggerated inatruction of filial piety, ib., ii. 443'4, In 
Applttd Sociology, 314, "the dimioitbed birth-Tsie " la treated ai "no cbum for 
alarm/' it being 'the surest powible maili of increadng Intelligence," whereby man- 
Idnd ^ emancipate themaeWea from the tyranny of the bieloclc law." 

11 Dynamic Socioltgy, i, 61G, 
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to the progress of rational development " (t&., 639). Here, how- 
ever. Ward makes a distinction. Primitive men made the women 
do all the work. Modem men, at least in theory, do all the work 
themselves, and "support" the women (ib., ii 618). This last 
does not execute itself successfully, and cannot, and must be aban- 
doned. But we must not go back to the primitive human state, 
when men compelled the women to work for them. We must go 
back to a still earlier stage, that of all animals, among whom " the 
labour of procuring subsistence is performed for the most part by 
each individual for itself, the mate and the female doing an equal 
share of the labour of life." Thus " the true progress of society 
must naturally complete the cycle of changes, and again make both 
sexes producers, as in the animal and presocial stages." " It is 
strange for us now at the end to find that at the beginning, among 
the lower animals, equality was the rule ! It is still stranger to find 
this modelling upon the lower animals recommenced by an admirer 
of artificiality, and especially by one who a few pages further on 
objurgates the admirers of nature and asserts that " it is positively 
shameful for scientific men to go back to brute creation for stand- 
ards of human excellence and models of social institutions " (ib., 
662-3), But in a false theory we cannot expect .consistency. 
However this be, it is Ward's reconimendatton. In the future 
the sexes must be free and equal,^* Therefore they must both 
support themselves and do all other things alike. And differently 
(as conceived by him) from animals and from our own progeni- 
tors, both the human sexes must in the future be selectors of each 
other: there must be " amphiclexis," the beginning of which he 
finds in romantic love," in place of both the earlier " gyneclexis " 
and the later and present " androclexis " {361 ) ; and consequently 
gynaeocracy is not to be revived and to oust the prevailing androc- 
racy, but both are to give way to a compound and hermaphroditic 
" gynandrocratic " stage, in which " both man and woman shall be 
free to rule themselves," of course " on a higher plane " (373), 
thoi^h it is, realjy, the plane of the lower animals. 

This, perhaps the most remarkable theory in the philosophy of 
history ever invented by a sane man, has probably by no one been 
accepted in its entirety. Rather, certain parts of it, as advanced 
in the first brief exposition in The Forum, where its absurdities 
were not revealed, have been unquestioningly accepted by the fem- 

J* lb., i. 652, cf. 661. Thi«, apparently, ia "the oonnal condition," from which our 
•oeielT hit made a " wide departure," 655. 

Jt -^The Ereedom of woman will be the CDoblement of man. The equalil; of the 
■exca will be the regeneratiDn of bumanitr. CiTlliutian demands tbit revolution," ib., 

eoPurt Sociology, 396, 40i'>, 406. The raodemneas of thia lore be claimi u s dii- 
caieiT of hi> own, ju, jnorinB Fiock'i GrH woiii (though noticing bii lecoDdl) and 
aiao Pearton'i £iXk el Frttthaught (p. 401). 
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inists — such as the primacy and superiority and all-inclusiveness 
of the female sex, her creatorship of the male throi^h her sexjial 
selection, the unnaturahiess and ingratitude of the latter's present 
dominacy in the human species, and its unnatural uniqueness 
here,*^ But it happened that almost contemporaneously with 
Ward, and perhaps independently, Eliza Burt Gamble evolved a 
somewhat similar theory, differing rather in placing female su- 
premacy at the end instead of at the beginning of the cosmic 
process. 

Miss Gamble published her book, The Evolution of Woman, in 
New York in 1893,^*' but says in the Preface that so early as the 
year 1886 [prior to any of Ward's publications on this subject] 
she became impressed with the behef that the theory of evolution 
furnishes much evidence going to show that " the female among 
all the orders of life, man included, represents a higher stage of 
Hevelopment than the male" (pp. v.-vi,). She never mentions 
Ward, who returns the compliment by never mentioning her, al- 
though it is unlikely they should have been ignorant of each other's 
works. Instead, she takes Darwin, Geddes and Thomson, Wal- 
lace, and others, for her "guides," as she calls them; but treats 
them peculiarly. For whatever they say which she can utilize in 
her theory, she takes for gospel truth ; but whatever disagrees with 
her theory, she sets down to "prejudice." She accepts the doc- 
trine of the greater variability of man, but deduces from it that 
man does not represent a higher development, but the contrary, 
because of greater reversion to lower types (37-9, 42). She harps 
much on " the imperfections of man's organisation " (177), such 
as his greater liability to colour-blindness (46-9) , and on woman's 
" finer and more complex organisation, comparatively free from 
imperfections " (68, cf. 66), such as her "greater powers of en- 
durance, keener insight " (66), and other " higher faculties " (77, 
80) — her " finer intuition " (67-8) and her " finer sensibili- 
ties " ; *^ and especially does she contrast her altruism with his ego- 
si Thai, for iniunce, Fiaecea Swinev in in article on Tkt EvoluHen ef Iht Male in 
The WMUnimtet Review, March and April. 190s. follows Waid in asKftinff that " life 
beains as female," 276, that " there i) sex differentialion, but onlj one Mi, the female," 
a7B, and that woman '' i< and remain* the human race," 454. — Perhapi independently 
. {at least he make) no mention of Ward) Th. H. Montgomery, in an article on Tht 
MorBkohgitat Suptriorily of ike Ptmall Six, in the Proceedinjs of the American 
Philosophical Society. PhiladeLphia, 1904, »o!. 43, pp. j6s-Bo, reached the conclusion 
(hat "the female ii clearly the superior, from ihe standpoint of morphological ad- 

degree, in the higher yertehratea," because he " was inclined to judge tte greater 
>rvo1ogical adyancement of the reproductive organs to be a condition of more 

_[_,__i.,. : . ....,„ „„,„ bodily size." 
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ism,** wherefore she claims that also sociology provides evi- 
dence " that the female organisation is superior to that of the 
male" {87). The female in general, because doing most of the 
procreative function, possesses the more highly specialised organis- 
ation and " represents the higher stage of development," " Even 
" the progressive principle is confided to the f enutle organisation " 
(170) through her selection of the males. Because of sexual se- 
lection, as " proved " by Darwin, the female is " the primary cause 
of the very characters through which man's superiority over 
woman has been gained; . . . and as the creature may not sur- 
pass its creator in excellence, it is difficult to understand the pro- 
cess by which man through sexual selection has become superior 
to woman" (29). The difficulty, which should have led her to 
doubt the process, is enhanced for her by the belief that all the 
male's secondary sexual characters are developed by the female's 
sexual selection of them — such as his courage, energy, altruism 
(whatever of it he has), etc. ; all which she further believes to be 
still dependent on the will or desire of the female (65, cj. 62), 
Rather she concludes that her " guides " show " that the female is 
the primary unit of creation, and that the male functions are sim- 
ply supplementary or complementary" (31) — in mankind the 
same as in cirripeds I Man's peculiar reversal of this relationship 
needs itself to be reversed. A beginning is again being made ; for 
now as in Greece under Pericles and the later philosophers altruis- 
tic principles ^re once more coming to the fore, along with ketair- 
ism (349). The dawn of "the intellectual and moral age" is 
breaking (68), Women have been debased by marriage (171). 
than which no slavery is more degrading (174), they being re- 
duced thereby to " sexual slaves " (264) ; and if civilisation has 
advanced, it has been " in spite of it " (176). " In the present in- 
tense struggle for freedom and equality, an attempt to return to 
the earlier and more natural principles of justice and liberty, and 
so to advance," must be made (75). "Wives and mothers must 
be absolutely free, and wholly independent of the opposite sex for 
the means of support" (171). This is the great complaint, that 
women are supported. The demand is, that they shall support 
themselves ; for only then can they be free in marriage. But how 
they are to support themselves, this authoress does not tell. She 
seems to think it sufficient if men but permit them to do so. Yet 
of course permitting them to do so, with her as with the rest of the 
feminists, means helping them to do so — without acknowledg- 
ment. 

H 12-13, S?-«», 74. »». 107-8. lit, ijt. us, '/Mi '7S. W9. »7>. SJJ, 34*. MS. 
I* 1 1, cf. 35. So already, w we liave •een, Hri. Faraua. 
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Upon the publication of Ward's article in The Forum, Grant 
Allen saw the absurdity of the inferences from the natural his- 
tory relied on, and wrote an answer, Woman's Place in Nature, 
which was published in the same magazine for May, 1889 (pp. 
258-63). Here, for a moment running into the other extreme, 
he maintained that " in man the males are the race," the females 
being " merely the sex told off to recruit and reproduce it." 
" There are women, to be sure," he admits " who inherit much of 
male faculty, and some of these prefer to follow male avocations ; 
but in so doing they for the most part unsex themselves ; they fail 
to perform satisfactorily their maternal functions." He followed 
this up in The Fortnightly Review of the next October in an ar- 
ticle of Plain Words on the Woman Question, in which he pro- 
tested that as " we [men] hold it a slight not to be borne that any 
one should impugn our essential manhood," so " women ought 
equally to glory in their femininity." Yet only four years after- 
ward, in 1893, Grant Allen wrote a novel, The Woman Who Did, 
in which he went back on these views, and denounced human mar- 
riage as an " assertion of man's supremacy over woman." " In 
this romance, however, the heroine was not allowed to unsex her- 
self ; but she gloried in her feminine duty of motherhood, and, in 
fact, the want of success of her maternal functioning, under pres- 
ent conditions, is the theme of the fiction — or satire, if it be such. 
Claiming equality with men, she was willing to sacrifice herself in 
behalf of her sisters by making way, like Winkelried, for liberty.** 
She would not subject herself to slavery to man in marriage, and 
yet, recognising the function of maternity to be " the best privilege 
of her sex" (p. 165), she would enter into "a free union on 
philosophical and ethical principles " (91, for she was " one of the 
intellectual type " of women, 139) with the man of her choice. 
To such a reformer of the world, whose soul at her death would 
" cease to exist for ever " (269), and whose God was a " dumb, 
blind Caprice, governing the universe " (157, 193), it was shame- 
ful to live with a man a moment longer than she loved him (53), 
or to expect other conduct of him toward herself, since each should 
" embrace and follow every instinct of pure love," which is " the 
voice " of that dumb God 1 and " never strive " for the other's sake 
" to deny any love, to strangle any impulse," that panted for birth 
in them,*' She was resolved, therefore, to be independent and to 
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support herself ; for " if women are to be free, they must first of 
all be independent," since " it is the dependence of women that 
has allowed men to make laws for them, socially and ethically " ; ^' 
and she would continue thus to do after her marriage-replacing 
union, living on by herself, receiving visits from her lover, who 
should likewise live by himself, each and every one in his or her 
own house, without a servant (83-4). Such wastefulness is 
curious, in a socialist, although such had been the doctrine and the 
practice of one of the earliest, Godwin, who and his wife, Mary 
WoUstonecraft, for a time kept separate domiciles, cohabitation 
having been one of his pet aversions and therefore contrary to his 
principles." Yet each is to be the other's (77, cf. 82), the chil- 
dren to beloi^ toboth, and their support to be shared equally (91 )■ 
But how, in general, the male mate, thus separated f rtmi his female 
friend, was to know that the children he had to share in support- 
ing were begotten by him, is not stated ; although in this case, of 
course, the woman was " stainless," and her union with a man was, 
like Tobias's with his wife, not for lust, but for companionship and 
procreation," Still, the union for this purpose, like Bebel's ac- 
count of unions for gratification, is treated as purely a private af- 
air.** When, however, the child was about to arrive, the woman 
had to cease her work, and her male companion had to step in, 
take charge, and support her.'* We learn now that the woman's 
self-support was only a temporary subservience to present condi- 
tions, since as yet " no other way existed for women to be free 
except the wasteful way of each earning her own livelihood." As 
" an intermediate condition," before reaching the final stage, " it 
might perhaps happen that the women of certain classes would 
for the most part be made independent at maturity each by her 
father," such " a first step " being " the endowment of the daugh- 
ter." But " in the end, no doubt, complete independence would 
be secured for each woman by liie civilised state, or, in other 

M 19. M«trf»ge »nd iCa anneiei are " maD-nade inititutiom," 165, cf. 58, 8* iJO. 

8* Separate IhitlK is, of courK, odc of the inDumcrable cuBtomi found among primi' 
tivc people*. Thiu a Souih Milabsr fauaband Hfld wife do not Hie together, liut the 
hatband vltltt hjs wife st her familj' home. So alio amonp the Syntungi in Assam, 

ina, oar refonnen alwaya go bicltward. 

90 Ttbit, viri. 7. 

*1 It waa propoied sIdipIt that tbej " ihould be f riendi like any others — very dear, 
dear triendi, with the only bind of friendship that nature makeB poggible between men 

conc«T^d"DobodV on ruth^aare Elrielf and Alao; a muter on^whi?h''it'w'is the gro'ss- 
eat impertinence for any one else to make any innairy or hold any opinion. They Iwo 
chose to be friends; and there, so far as the rest of the world waa concerned, the whole 
thing ended. What took place between them was wholly a subject for their own cod- 
Bderaijon," 8;. For Btbel see above, ii. 43 

ai The author here admiCa a "prime antithe^ — the male, active and anreiBive; 
the female, aedenlary, and pasaive, and rtceptiye." 9S-9. Yet the whole plot of hii 
itoty disregards this prime antithcaial 
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words, by the whole body of men who do the hard work of the 
world, and who would collectively guarantee every necessary and 
luxury to every woman of the community equally. In that way 
alone could perfect liberty of choice and action be secured for 
women ; and she [the heroine] held it just that women should so 
be provided for, because the mothers of the community fulfil in 
the state as important and necessary a function as the men them- 
selves do. It would be well, too, that the mothers should be free 
to perform that function wiUiout pre-occupation of any sort. So 
a free world would order things" (88-90). A world free to 
women, yes, but hardly so to men, who would have to support the 
women, and yet would have no more say in the matter than those 
whom they supported. The impracticability of the whole scheme 
thus comes out at the end, since, after all, the women are to be 
supported by the men, " who do the hard work of the world," and 
their dependence would again put into the hands of men the 
power, which they would rightly grasp, of " making laws for them, 
socially and ethically." '* The doorway has been enlarged by the 
dependence of one woman on one man being replaced by the de- 
pendence of all women on all men ; and with this irrelevant differ- 
ence, we come out where in we went.** 

Mrs. Oilman, in her work on Women and Economics,'^ is 
more abstruse and theoretical. She, too, has a penchant for 
natural history, and seems to look upon other animals as our 
superiors, perhaps impressed by their greater numbers; for she 
often takes them for models, although to the rest of us the more 
we differ from brutes, the greater would seem to be our progress 
in evolution. In human physiology we have already noticed her 
error in denying sexual difference to the brains of men and 
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women, and generally in unduly minimising sex-differentiation in 
our species," That error, not entertained by Ward, she has 
almost succeeded in making the starting point of contemporary 
feminism. There are two great subjects of her discourse — the 
sex-relation and the economic relation, so intimately connected 
that she frequently compounds them into one "sexuo-economic " 
relation, since ours is " the only animal species in which the sex- 
relation is also an economic relation " (p. 5). Our economic rela- 
tion is different from that among animals, and therefore, in her 
opinion, wrong. For among animals, with few exceptions, and 
then only at certain periods, the female is independent of the male, 
but in the human species the female is dependent on the male 
(5-6, 18, 22, 95). Woman is reduced to the state of a domestic 
animal, like the horse, as in both cases there is no relation between 
the work they do and the support they receive (7, 12-13, '^f- ii8)- 
Here Mrs. Gilman seems to overlook that horses receive only the 
minimum, but women often the maximum, of what men can give 
them, and that no horse at tlje head of a stable or bam has ever 
yet been seen. Mothers, she complains, work hard enough to 
provide themselves with an independent living, and yet they get 
only a dependent living (21); in which she cheats herself and 
would cheat her readers with a couple of words, since by " inde- 
pendent " she here means w^e-eaming and by " dependent liv- 
mg " donational support, notwithstanding that these terms might 
just as well be inverted, and yet, as used, the terms are intended 
to recommend the former way of getting a living, although ninety- 
nine women out of a hundred get a better living the latter way than 
they could any other. Now, further, this " abnormal " economic 
relation in the human species has produced another difference, 
likewise abnormal, between us and other animals, in the sexual 
relation (33, 39), Among animals the similar occupations of the 
sexes have kept them alike, with differences little more than the 
primary and those secondary ones which are directly necessary for 
mating, although she notices cases in which the male and the 
female are so divergent that naturalists have taken them for dif- 
ferent species (41 ) ; but in our species the dependence of women 
has exaggerated the sex-distinction, since the female's aim is not 
only to get a mate, but to 8fet a livelihood (37-9), wherefore she is 
" over-sexed," like milch cows, whose over-sexedness has likewise 
been produced by man for economic uses ; *•■ and the distinc- 

SSB ^l-^'—'^m Vince Tbompun hu ^ne ber one better. uTina tbat man hu 
■but woman up in a coop, gorged and fattened ber, ud nude ber into ■ Straibouri 
gooie — "all fennle" or "all «x," as ihat fowl ii " ill liver." Woman, 17, iB, 10, 
ai, M, 31. 3J. 38, 100, 114. ia6. 1*4, ISO. 157, 161. 191. He, loo, followi Ward 
in miODtiinmg that " biologically ahe [womanl u tbe race," 34, altbontb he rejects 
Wud'* tbeoiy of tbe Dulc bcina an " afterthoufht," it. 
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tion has been carried to an excessive de^ee, disadvantageous to 
the race (32, 33, 37), though no proof is offered of this except 
the effeteness of certain upper-class ladies and oriental odalesques 
(cf. 45-^). To the rest of us the true sequence would seem to be 
that among the lower animals, where the sexes engage in the same 
occupations, they do so because they are alike; and so far as in 
mankind their occupations have become different (a secondary, if 
not a tertiary, sexual difference) , it is because their primary sexual 
natures have become different (through the prolongation of ges- 
tation and lactation and the development of the menses). But 
Mrs. Oilman furthermore — and in this, too, following Ward •' 
finds a reversal of what is said to be very common among animals, 
that among animals the female selects and the male is decked out 
in ornamental colours and tail-feathers, for attractive purposes, 
while with us the female is over-adorned and the male does the 
selecting; all which is treated as "peculiar" and "strange.""' 
That this reversal of ornamentation should itself be reversed, Mrs. 
Gilman does not go so far as to recommend; but she wishes the 
" selective power " to be restored to women, expecting all sorts of 
benefits therefrom.'* There is little basis for anything here. 
Among animals, when two lions fight and the lioness goes off with 
the victor, she is hardly the selector: she could perforce do noth- 
ing else. The cows in a herd of ruminants have nothing to do 
with choosing the bull, who is determined in the combats be- 
tween the males. When a partridge drums and several females 
answer the call, it is he who picks out the ones in the lot he 
likes best. Nor does the queen bee select the drone that flies 
highest and alone overtakes her.* We need not bother our- 
selves, therefore, about the reversal of sex-selection. Men by 
courting and women by consenting (or their parents court- 
ing or consenting for them) select, within the circles open to 
them, those who on various accounts they admire most among 
those who most admire them. Economic motives naturally 
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come into play in an economic age ; and these can be eliminated, 
while the economic r^me continues, only by reducing all incomes 
to a level and abolishing all classes, by doing which the gain, as we 
have seen, would be small compared with Qie harm done by such 
socialism. But Mrs. Gilman is a socialist, and has no fear. Ac- 
cording to her, the economic difference has been carried furthest 
by man (8, 74), and the sex-distinction has gone furthest in 
woman (43). As a creature of sex, woman is superior, because 
in our species " the female has been left to be female and nothing 
else " ; * but man is more human, since he alone can engage in aU 
" human " work, which Mrs. Gilman considers to be all work, 
except child-bearing ; wherefore much of it has come to be wrongly 
considered " masculine," though it is just as much feminine.* The 
two differentiations served their purpose in their day. The sex- 
difference demanding care of the children first produced love and 
altruism in the female, and made her superior to the male.* But 
then her economic dependence on the m^e produced altruism also 
in him, and raised him again to her level (124-30, 131-5). This 
work is now done, and the differences are no longer needed (122, 
136) ; wherefore the human species should abolish them and return 
to "the healthful equality of pre-human creatures" (72), grow- 
ing " natural again " (306), especially the women becoming more 
human, by engagii^ in all " human " activities.' This, in fact, is 
being done: thie woman's movement has set in" (122), along with 
"the labour movement" (138). The process begins with the 
economic relation, by " the restoration of economic freedom to the 
female " (173). This is possible because the economic difference 
was not natural, or due to any " lack of faculty " in women or 
" inherent disability of sex " (9), young women having " the same 
energies and ambition" as young men {71), the same desire "to 
have a career of their own, at least for a while" 1 (152) ; but it is 
due to the selfishness of men, who have kept women back {cf. 
262), not allowing them to do what themselves did." Now that 

1 S3. So Un. Jieobi had written of teen being " tccDMDmed to thitik of women u 
having lex, and oolhing e\te." " Common Stnii " applied to Woman Sulftagi. 99. 

3 ji. "Thcie !■ oo&ans a he-bear can do as a bear which Mrs. Bear cannot do aa 
well or hetter. In human locieiy slone the be can do anything and the she nothing ": 
report of a lecture in The New York Time*, Feb. a6, 1914. For the error aee aboTc. 

'<Cf. Femon: "That the part subjection of woman baa tended lirgelT to expand 
man'a aeiiiah initiocta, I cannot deny; but may it not be that thia vei? aubtection baa 
in itself so chastened voman, so trained her to think rather of others than of herielf, 
that after all ii may have acted more as a bleating than a curse to the world," £iAii; of 
PriithaugU. 378- 
1 Cf. Mrs. Jacobi, op. cit., 100. 

« Man enaia«d the female, 60; reatricted her range, G4; forbade apecialisation, 67; 
■nothered her desire to expand, 70; denied her free productive cxpreBion. 117, 118, 
and "the enlat^d actiiitiea which have developed imeliigence " in him, 195. Moat 
human attributes," indeed, '* were allowed to men and forbidden to woraeik 51, only 
" the nme old diannela " beiog itill allowed to women a* to their " prlmitiTC ane w 
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men are no loiter selfish, they will allow women to come forward : 
all activities, crafts, and trades, " all growth in science, discov- 
ery, government, religion," will be opened to women, as " should 
be " (62) ; and " a few generations will set them abreast of the 
age." ' The excess of the sexual difference will cease with the 
economic. And then woman, raised to man's level on the eco- 
nomic line, after having drawn him up to her level on the sexual, 
will bear no grudge for her long but temporary subjection, pos- 
sessing full £iowle(^ of its " sociolc^cal necessity " ( 129, cf. 
134-7). 

Here we have a woman-made philosophy of history — perhaps 
the first (for Eliza W. Famham's is not worth considering), — 
and it is interesting. It is mainly inductive, going from the past 
trend of alleged events to the future. Mrs. Gilman admits that 
the primitive ages in which men and women roamed the woods in 
comparative equality and independence, after a little progress up 
from utter brutishness into mere savagery or barbarism, formed 
an almost stationary period of incalculable duration ; that the 
progress which rose into civilisation, began when men subjected 
women, as she conceives it ; and that civilisation has been made by 
men. Women, indeed, started the industries, for the sake of their 
children (126), but men perfected them. Her explanation is that 
wc»nen liked work and therefore remained content with it, but 
men disliked work and therefore invented labour-saving improve- 
ments (132) ; adding that men needed the spur of their passion 
for women, with consequent willingness to work for them and 
through them for their children: love, she quotes, makes the world 
go round, or, as she amends, has made men go round the world 
{133). The explanation is curious when we remember that the 
tabour-disliking members of the species are represented as keeping 
the labour-liking members from labouring at the most productive 
jobs, notwithstanding that, according to Mrs. Gilman, women 
might just as well have laboured at them all along; wherein she 
really makes out the male members to be not so much selfish as 
stupid. However this be, why should there be a change now? 
Have men reached the end of their inventions? or become less 
stupid as well as less selfish ? or have women changed their nature 
and begun to dislike work? Mrs, Gilman says " we know that it 
is time to change, principally because we are changing" (137)- 
Then, recovering from this ineptitude, she says " the period of 
women's economic dependence is drawing to a close, because its 
racial usefulness is wearing out" (137-8). She thus attributes 
the need of a change to the process having gone too far; the dif- 

1 134! cf. tbore, p. S3, «nd for lU error •«« pp. a7-* 
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ferentiation of the sexes has become excessive, wherefore it must 
be exchanged for another relation, of equality and independence, 
or the race will end. Other civilisations, she notes, have thus come 
to an end, through not adapting themselves ; but ours, she opines, 
will not, but will go on much further, because it will make the 
change (140-4). " The time has come," she repeats, " when it is 
better for the world that women be economically independent, and 
therefore they are becoming so" (316). Yet she has said that 
such times arrived before, and women did not become so; then 
what guarantee is there that at present the movement of change, 
though entered upon, will be carried through? As a fact, such 
movements of chjinge were commenced in the past and proceeded 
certain lengths, and only stopped because the civilisations went 
backward. Now, if the differentiation of the sexes, larger in 
the human species than in other animals, and necessary for lift- 
ing mankind into its position of superiority over other animals, has 
at times become excessive and consequently injurious, the correc- 
tion would seem to be to lessen that excess and bring it back to a 
useful degree, not to abolish the difference altogether, which would 
bring mankind back to the condition of the other animals. Mrs. 
Gilman confuses us. She treats all the human differentiation of 
the sexes, so different from their status in other animals, as pecu- 
liar, abnormal, and excessive, merely in comparison with other 
animals, in spite of its serviceability in lifting the human species 
above other animals ; and then again she finds an excessive, because 
injurious, amount of it in comparing mankind at one time and in 
one place with mankind at other times or in other places. This 
last excess is the only one that, according to her own principles, 
would need to be corrected, since it alone has done harm ; whereas 
the other, which has raised mankind above the brutes, has done 
good, and therefore would seem to call for preservation. 

There is another wider basis of induction, employed by Mrs. 
Gilman, which leads to the same conclusion. She notes that 
among the lowest animals, such as " rotifers, insects, and crusta- 
ceans," but illustrated most familiarly to us by the spiders and 
bees, the female is superior to the male, the males among them 
being much worse and more ^ominiously treated (she also quotes 
the cirriped and spider stories) than human females have ever 
been (130-1, 134-5). Against this brutal treatment of the poor 
males by their superior females she makes no protest, probably 
because it is "natural." By the way, if the females of these 
species formed a commonwealth, would Mrs. Gilman and other 
naturalising suffragists maintain that they ought to admit the 
males, because of their being cirripedian or arachnidan beings, to 
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equality in the vote? Then come the higher animals, especially 
the birds and mammalia, among which the two sexes, she alleges, 
are equal and treat each other as such. In general, she says, " the 
female has been dominant for the main duration of life on earth. 
She has been easily equal [to the male] always up to our own 
race," ' Lastly in the upward sequence comes the human species, 
in which, after it left the condition of brutes living in hordes, the 
male became, and still is, superior to the female.' What, then, is 
to produce a reversal of this prc^ression, and bring back equality 
of the sexes ? or could this be done without reducing the race to the 
primitive condition, destroying civilisation ? This is the necessary 
mference at least if men are to give up their higher industries 
and sink back to the level of women; but not so, it may be said, if 
women are to show the same capacity for work and to level them- 
selves up to men. The latter is Mrs. Oilman's claim, wherefore 
she speaks of the new relation between men and women as " a 
higher relation" than the old sexuo-economic one (142). The 
restrictions being taken off, women are to fly up like a released 
spring (cf. 317). This might happen if the restrictions were 
merely man-made and recently imposed, and women really, un- 
derneath a thin veneer of disuse, had the same capacity as men. 
That the subjection of women is only recent, is sometimes implied 
by Mrs. Gilman, as when she speaks of the women in the early 
German tribes within two thousand years, and even of our imme- 
diate ancestors in colonial days within two hundred years, as 
" comparatively free " and " in comparative equality " (46, 147) ; 
although her whole philosophy is that it b^an in primeval ages. 
Its root, the mother's care of her offspring, is said to date back, 
among our progenitors, perhaps to " the later reptiles " ; ^* and in 
our species man's enslaving and feeding of the female is carried 
back to " the earliest beginnings " (64) in prehistoric times (60), 
since which, though " all astray," they have " laboured up to- 
gether " through " slow and awful ages," " Not a word is 
offered in proof that Nature has not created the occasion for the 
economic relation peculiar to the human species, — perhaps, if she 
be providential, for the very benefit which Mrs. Gilman points out 
as produced thereby.^* All that Mrs. Gilman does is to laugh at 

a I3S; ct- Ward'* Formn arttde, 171. 

• TlK filiit:r of hir BEplinatian of thii vc hive already Ken. abcm, pp. 51. 51. 

10 ITS. 1^ ixtxi repblia woold aeem to be tboM now living! 

11 Set the proem, p. U. 
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S, Martin, In an article on Tke EducsUn, ot Wamm md St* E<i%ality, In Annali of 
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the position (for she calls it "amusing") that "the function of 
maternity unfits a woman for economic production" (17). Of 
course nobody has said this thus absolutely, but only that that 
function does at certain times unfit her, and in general lessens her 
capacity, compared with man's, for economic production, espe- 
cially of the strenuous nerve-racking kind required by modern 
methods." Mrs. Gilman would only kick against the pricks, if 
she should deny this. Therefore she says nothing further on the 
subject, except occasionally referring to the arduous labours of 
women in the past in those restricted spheres which some of them 
are now tryii^ to leave. 

Nor is Mrs. Oilman's statement about the excessiveness of the 
differentiation between men and women either accurate or borne 
out by facts. She treats all women since the dawn of history as 
parasitic, because dependent (62, cf. 118), notwithstandii^ that in 
spite of their " dependence " they are " overworked " (169-70) ; 
and yet in proof of such extreme parasitism, treated as general 
(141), she can cite only the cases of idle daughters and wives 
amot^ the rich (170), among whom male parasites may also be 
found. The term " dependent " is used, as already hinted, in 
two senses — the literal of being supported by another without 
any work of one's own, and a metaphorical, of not receiving wages 
or a fixed price for the work one does or the articles one pro- 
duces; and the disrepute properly attaching to the former is 
falsely cast over the latter. Parasitism is undoubtedly on the 
increase, due to expanding wealth; and it is increasing more 
among women, due to the growing kindness of men for women. 
And this growing kindness is indicative of exactly the opposite of 
an excessive differentiation going on between the sexes, indicat- 
ing instead a rapprochement, which is taking place now as it took 
place in other civilisations when they reached their climax. Mrs. 
Gilman very curiously refers to the Persian civilisation, which was 
older than the Greek, as having a more "highly differentiated 
sexuality," and yet speaks of the Persian men as having " womanly 
feebleness" (72-3). The Greeks under Alexander did, in fact, 
liken the Persian men to women." Yet precisely this movement 
of assimilation, which has led other civilisations into decline, is 
what Mrs. Gilman is recommending for us. This movement in 
our day has already been followed by a falling off of the birth- 
rate among those peoples and classes who have carried it furthest. 
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Yet Mrs, Oilman has the face to say it is the economic dependence 
of women on men (which has existed since civiHsation began) 
that " is the steadily acting cause of a pathological maternity and a 
decreasing birth-rate." " In detail she notes such factors as the 
excessive delicacy of some women produced by idleness, which 
renders child-bearing dangerous — the detraction from the charms 
of society-wofnen caused bj' child-bearing, wherefore it is 
avoided '* — the increasing weight of care upon men, which leads 
them to defer marriage and to dread the burden of children, espe- 
cially in cities ; " all which are developments of advanced civil- 
isation, but are no more essential to the economic relation between 
men and women than were the earlier conditions when the women 
worked hard at home, were strong, and bore children easily, who 
were a help rather than a burden to their parents. " The more 
freely the human mother mingles in the natural industries of a 
human creature," says Mrs. Gihnan, " as in the case of the savage 
woman, the peasant woman, the working-woman everywhere who 
is not overworked, the more rightly she fulfils these functions " 
(182). Her examples are good, but they are all the industries 
of " dependent " women under the direction and care of fathers 
or husbands, and not the " independent " or wage-earning labours 
now recommended. She cites the goodness of women's work 
clearly marked off from man's work, as a reason why women's 
work should no longer be distinguished from man's work I To 
some recent fads and fancies, found only in certain circles in 
very small parts of the world (compared with the whole), she 
attaches quite undue importance. The objection of some women 
to asking for money, and the custom of some fathers and hus- 
bands [in parts of our country] giving their daughters and wives 
"a definite allowance, a separate bank account, something which 
they can play is all their own," is cited as exhibiting " the spirit 
of personal independence [save the markl] in women to-day," 
and as "sure proof that a change has come" (152). Further 
proof is found in the "new women of to-day," the "Gibson 
girls " for instance, who are declared far superior to " the Evelinas 
and Arabellas of the last century " (148-9), although it was those 
women " of earlier times " who reared large families and per- 
mitted civilised races to expand and to colonise distant regions, 
while our gorgeously developed athletic women are almost like 

U 169. nm Bhe is followed by Mn. Rale who makes the ilrange Btatement that 
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American beauty roses in their barrenness. But this is no mat- 
ter. The idea of " the scientific dictator, in all sobriety " pre- 
scribing " that the average married pair should have four chil- 
dren merely to preserve our present population," she smilingly 
scoffs at, finding in it no meanmg except that two of the children 
are supposed to perish (l6o). She forgets that allowance must 
be made for those who do not marry as well as for some un- 
avoidable deaths and deficiencies. A foriori the idea that, to out- 
strip the uncivilised, the civilised peoples need to do more than 
merely keep up their present numbers, receives no attention. 
Americans apparently are to leave the peopling of this hemi- 
sphere to foreigners; and if England wishes to fill up South 
Africa with white people, she must leave the job to the Boers — 
or to Germans 1 

There is still to notice Mrs. Oilman's account of the future. 
We have seen that the sexuo-economic relation is to be replaced 
by a " higher " one, which is, first of all, the economic inde- 
pendence of women. Women are to be dependent on their par- 
ents only as men are, but they are to be independent of tiieir 
husbands either by their inheritance or by their own efforts. 
They are to support themselves by earning wages or by conduct- 
ing business on their own account. They will, however, Mrs. 
Gilman believes, " naturally choose those professions which are 
compatible with motherhood" (245-6). The only reason given 
for this sweeping statement is, that " if women did choose profes- 
sions unsuited to maternity. Nature would quietly extinguish them 
by her unvarying process " (246) ; which, as we have already 
noted, is true on the stage of ^e world at large, but might be 
calamitous to a nation that carried the experiment too far. And 
Mrs. Gilman quietly ignores the fact that if there are professions 
which women cannot engage in without coming to an end, women 
are not economically equal to men, and that the inequality with 
men depends on the number of such professions, into which she 
does not inquire ; for if they are many, it is nonsense to talk, in the 
way she does, of " the workshops of mankind " being woman's 
sphere as well as man's " (313). All the same, as " economically 
free agents," independent of their husbands, they are expected to 
do "half duty in providing" for their children (186). Perhaps 
this is meant only in a general way, and, too, on the supposition 
that women turn out capable of winning or " making " just, or 
nearly, as much money as men. For if a woman who earns little 
marries a man who earns much, and if men generally do earn 
more, it would not seem just to demand an equal contribution 
from her for the support of her and his children. Under social- 
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ism, of course, this difficulty would not occur, since the incomes 
of husband and wife would be the same without regard to what 
they really earned. But without unduly putting her socialism 
forward, Mrs. Gilman describes the future households as con- 
ducted on the same scientiEc principles as industries now are, 
beii^ enlarged and systematized. Cooking, for instance, is no 
more a farmly function than weaving or spinning, and like them 
will be banished from the home, and be conducted on a laige 
scale, either on the ground floor of immense apartment houses, 
or in a central building in the midst of cottages.'* Ail house- 
work will be specialised, other women being set free to do other 
work, thus increasing the productive power of the world (245) ; 
for, she says elsewhere, " a house does not need a wife any more 
than it does a husband." ** So, too, the upbringing of babies and 
the education of children — this will be done collectively, socially, 
by specialists, with great gain, since some women are capable of 
bringing forth fine children, but not of educating them properly, 
which can be better done by tither women (283), whose work, like 
other ordinal labour, is a higher function, being collective, social, 
human, while child-bearmg is merely an individual, personal, ani- 
mal function (74, 194, 183, cf. 105). "Even kittens may be 
mothers," says Mrs. Gilman.'" Women, as human beings, it is 
implied, have wider functions.*' All this is but extending the 
principle of large public schools to the care of infants (286), 
ousting the mother, and giving her an opportunity to do something 
else. But whether men and women will desire to have children 

18 340-=, i07. SiinUnriy LU^ Brauo. Dit Frautnfragf, 196S. So Bebel, above, iL 
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that are then to be reared at their expense by others, is not ques- 
tioned ; or if the expense is to be borne by the state, whether they 
may not overdo the thing, or perhaps (by preventive measures) 
entirely abandon it, is likewise left out of view. Mrs. Gilman 
does not share the "absurd " fear that then will be needed " either 
bribe or punishment to force women to true marriage with inde- 
pendence" (91), because to say otherwise is to bene the praise 
"we adoringly sing to the power of love" (300), and she has 
made plain to herself that a " lasting monogamous sex-union can 
exist without bribe and purchase " (115). That there will be sex- 
uuions, monogamous at a time, we may of course be pretty sure ; 
but how " true " and " lasting " they will be, is another matter. 
Love will be " pure," she tells us, because pureed of the economic 
motive (300, 304) ; but whether it will be purified of the sensual 
motive (or does " pure " marriage mean marriage without chil- 
dren?), is the main question, and to prove this her ailment seems 
to run as follows : " The immediately acting cause of sex-attrac- 
tion," she recognises, " is sex-distinction. The more widely the 
sexes are diiferentiated, the more forcibly they are attracted to 
each other " (31). Here she agrees with the apostle of romantic 
love, Mr, Finck ; who, however, on that account desires the distinc- ■ 
Hon to be increased in order that the attraction may be increased.** 
But Mrs. Gihnan wishes the opposite. The distinction is to be de- 
creased, and then the attraction will be decreased. Love will 
then give way to friendship, which, she says, is a " higher force, 
in the sense of belonging to a later race-development " (305) — a 
statement with which Mr. Finck would not agree, as he holds that 
romantic love is the latest development.*' Thus the new sex- 
relation is to be friendship, which is rather an " inter-human 
love" than an "inter-sexual" {14a) : woman is to "stand beside 
man as the comrade of his soul." *• If the scheme were to be 
fully carried out, and if it could be, we might expect some such 
result. Men and women would be ctmpanions with one another, 

Mi>rwHliw Levi and PtrMnat Biautj. 17S-C, *go. The opf>ofite be cmlls the "po- 
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as men are with men, and women with women. They would, 
according to the supposition, differ from each other so little *' as 
to awaken little desire in them, except possibly only at a season 
of rut, as among some of the aboriginal tribes of America, India, 
and Australia,*" and as was likely in the primitive mother-age ; " 
or would produce children onljr from a sense of duty, or under 
state compulsion, like the socialised people of Paraguay, where the 
married couples had to be waked half an hour before the rising 
time. Among such creatures free love would produce no more 
disturbance Uian it does among animals; and marriage, being 
nothing but the comradeship of friends, of no earthly concern to 
anybody else, would need no ceremony, no law, no contract, no 
anything. But we know that this scheme cannot be carried 
through, because, as Mr. Fmck says, of " the constant elimination 
of the masculine women." *• Yet there are some few men and 
women already suited for it, and perhaps a hundred thousandth 
part of the female portion of the human species, " in the most 
advanced races " (140), those nearest to decline, have something 
of the sort in mind. If, then, any naticxi's institutions were made 
over, or abandoned, and accommodated to this minute minority, 
while other women are, and will continue to be, sexually different 
from men and therefore objects to them of sexual attraction (and 
also of sexual repulsion), and consequently the great majority 
of mankind are unsuited to such freedom of intercourse (of pair- 
ing and also of parting), there would soon be such irregularities 
and disorders as would ultimately ruin that nation, causing women 
meanwhile to be the greatest sufferers, 

Mrs. Schreiner in her book on Woman and Labour (London, 
191 1 ) likewise shows fondness for naturalising. She finds her 
model especially among birds, asserting that in certain of their 
species (all of which abandon their young as soon as fledged) 
" sex has attained its highest assthetic, and one might almost say 
intellectual, development on earth, a point of development to 
which no human race has yet reached, and which represents the 
realisation of the highest sexual ideal which haunts humanity " 
(5. c/- 193)' Here she is merely expanding upon the naturalist 
Brehm, who had written that " real genuine marriage can be 
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found only among birds." " She has also much more about the 
male in some low forms of animals doing work in rearing the 
young which we consider " inherent " in the female, and about 
' the female form exceeding the male in size and strength and 
often in predatory instinct in the great majority of species on the 
earth " (4, cf. 76n,, 192) ; all which is intended to prepare us for 
a new mixing of the sexes in our species, but wherein she over- 
' looks the concomitant difference that in these animals the 
female spends little energy in developing the eggs and none, or no 
more than the male, in rearing the young, while in the human 
species the female does spend much energy in these occupations, 
from which the male is free. She is attracted, Eur^ermore, espe- 
cially to the study of parasitic animals and plants, as she takes 
them for the prototypes of what would be the case with women 
but for the protest made gainst such a condition by the present 
feminist movement; of which more will be said in the next chap- 
ter. She even goes beyond Mrs. Gilman, who wishes women to 
become human again, for she wishes them to be virile.*" Both 
these feminists think the world is wrong and has been wrong; 
but Mrs. Gilman, with a little wavering, thinks it has been wroi^ 
since mankind left the savage state, all through its period of civ- 
ilising itself, while Mrs. Sdireiner thinks it began to go wrong 
only about three centuries ago in our age, having gone wrong 
also in older civilisations toward their close. Here Mrs. Schrei- 
ner is more correct than Mrs. Gihnan, who is often confused 
between the past and present behaviour of the upper and lower 
classes, ^ otn wish to return to the early condition of undiffer- 
ent iated &quaiitv fit fhft ap-xes. Marriage, then, for Mrs, bchrei- 
ner^^Iso, will become " a fellowship of comrades" (269), and 
" the new woman's conception of love between the sexes " will be 
"wholly of an affection between equals" (271); for what the 
man's conception of it will be, does not seem to matter. Here 
again is the ideal of friendship in the place of love. The objec- 
tion that there may possibly be a diminution of sex-attractiveness 
she meets by referring to the past, when the hard manual labour 
of the women did not unfit them for men's love (236). She 

IS Brcbm'i Bird-lift, English ttaiuUtion, LoDdon, 1B74, p. 185. Brcbm referred 
only lo its ion«!nu»nce till the death of one of the partiM (with several known excep- 
tions, and with little proof of its generality}, bardlr to the widows •peedy consolation 
uid taUnff up even with the slayer of ber husbaua (see p, 290), like Anne in Shake- 
tpeare'i. Ric^nf UI. Mate correctly Aimj Martin cited bird* as aniinals that "have 

plceoDs or doves, to a linale mate, has from of old hcen held up as a model to man- 
Und, as^nirted. t.f.. by Qement oi Alexandria, Strondto, II. 13. As for others, Hw- 

" Mature bM kiSdl/p'o^d^ Sario'us typef o't'bfrd-hoMibr^drto " 



thinks the treatment by the bornbill of his sitting mt 
11 that " Mature bsa kindly provided various types of 
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overlooks that in the past referred to, men and women had sep- 
arate work, whereas her ideal is of their working side by side, as 
we shall see ; and if in the past women were virile compared with 
our women, the men then were still more virile compared with our 
men, and, too, their love was not of the high order now contem- 
plated. And against the objection that the free and independent 
women will not be willing to marry, she urges that " there is no 
ground for supposing that woman's need of man's comradeship 
would be diminished" (247-8), On the contrary, she says, "it 
is a movement of the woman toward the man " that is now going 
on, " of the sexes toward closer union " (265, cf. 272, 289J. But 
the closer union is of greater companionship in work and m play, 
equal, common, promiscuous, like that of many friends toward 
many friends, ever changing; not the exclusive love of lovers, 
made permanent in wedlock. Indeed, Mrs. Schreiner depicts a 
coming condition when only a portion of women are to be child- 
bearers, and then only for half-a-dozen years (70, cf. 60-3). 
Because women are to do what has hitherto been men's work, evi- 
dently they are to have their own peculiar labour made as light 
as possible, and most of them are to be sterile, like the working 
female bees. And the alleviation may very well go on to excess, 
as here ; for in the case supposed the few women devoted to race- 
propagation for a few years (very unlike the queen-bee, who 
makes up for the other females) could hardly have more than 
three or four children apiece, TTiis would be systematised race- 
suicide. If Mrs, Schreiner should convert to her views her own 
cotmtry, England would soon cease to be. But the rest of the 
world would not stop on that account, and the British isles would 
soon be occupied by another race, with virile men and with women 
willing to be women. 

Against such " amatemal " views," as she calls them, from 
withm the woman movement Ellen Key raises her voice in pro- 
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test Almost alone among the feminists she lays stress upcm the 
unlikeness of men and women, and wishes their different func- 
tions and occupations to be respected, emphasbing the duty of 
motherhood on the woman's part Still, though saying nothing 
ahout any natural equali^ of the sexes, ^e insists upon the need 
of the abolition, " on both sides, of every external privilege," and 
the establishment of their complete equality " in legal right and 
personal freedom." " For her, as for the rest, the main object 
of the woman movement is to make the wife " of age," freeing 
her from her husband's guardianship, and making her " legally 
his equal," or setting up both " absolutely free and equal, ' as 
much for his benefit as for hers (41, 217, 110). Woman, more- 
over, is to have every " human right " as well without as within 
marriage (141), and, furthermore, she needs to be emancipated, 
not merely "as a human being," but " as a woman" (56). 
Ellen Key perceives the error of Uie recent change in the woman 
movement, from demanding equal rights, to demanding equal 
functions, similar apphcation, and actual sameness with men 
(iSi). She recognises the danger of the increasing disinclina- 
tion of women for maternity, and of its encouragement by the 
amatemal theory (172-3) of those whom she regards as the 
"ultra" or "extreme" feminists (127, 222, cf. 158), such as 
Mrs. Oilman and Rosa Mayreder (and she would probably have 
included Mrs. Schreiner but for the asynchronism) ; and nothing 
could be better than her denunciation of their philosophy (176- 
93), In her opinion it is not necessary for law to limit the choice 
of labour, as nature does that herself (182) ; for nature originally 
made the division of labour between men and women, principally 
with a view to woman's function of motherhood ( 186) ; and " on 
the whole," and " upon a higher plane," " the division of labour 
must remain the same as that which has hitherto existed," since 
" it is necessary for the higher ends of culture that woman shall 
in ail ever more perfect manner fulfil what is her most exalted 
tadc, the bearing and rearing of the new generation " ( 187, cf. 
215). Hence the error of those feminists who would have 
women compete with men, working side by side with them in 
occupations outside the h(»ne, and would repair this lack of home 
by co-operative housekeeping and social institutions for the care 
of children (41-2) ; which competition and outside work is an 
evil both to the women and to the men, lessening the latter's 
ability to enter into matrimony, employing paid labour for what 
should be the labour of love, and causing woman " to lose that 
character by which she gives happiness to man and receives it 

tl F. II J of Tli4 Woman Uavemtnt, igog, Engliib tranilaCion, New YoA, igij. 
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from him" (124, 106, 126). Women, she says, should be era- 
ployed only " in industrial fields of work where their powers are 
as productive as possible, with the least possible loss in time and 
strength; above all, in those fields where the work requires no 
long preparation and the dexterity does not suffer by interrup- 
tions '' (42-3)- 

So far Ellen Key deserves the epithet of a " moderate " fem- 
inist which she arrogates {cf. 181) ; but hardly so will we consider 
her when we follow her to the end. She has demanded two 
things ; that the wife shall be free and equal with her husband, 
and therefore independent of him, and that she shall not be em- 
ployed in work unsuitable to the function of maternity, at least 
during the years properly devoted to that function. These two 
demands are incompatible, and she recognises there is no remedy 
"under the present economic system" (124). These objects can 
be realised only under " another possible ideal of the future," 
when " production is determined no longer by capitalistic inter- 
ests, but by social-political interests " (42). Ellen Key also is a 
socialist, but her socialism is the kind usually denominated state 
socialism ; and what she says about it is confined to the treatment 
of women. Women who have not children are to be employed 
(by the state or otherwise) in the fields already described as ap- 
propriate to them, but women who have children are to be " re- 
munerated by the state" {az)- Society by thus "recompensing 
the vocation of mother " will give her " a full equivalent for self- 
supporting labour" (163). The plan is of "a paternity assess- 
ment upon society as a contribution to the maintenance of chil- 
dren and a compensation of motherhood by the state" {149-son,), 
" the service of mother receiving the honour and oblation that the 
state now gives to military service" (218). This will "restore, 
upon a hi^er plane, the arrangement which is already found in 
the lower stages of civilisation, the arrangement which nature 
herself created: that mother and child are most closely bound 
together, that they together, above all, form the family, m which 
the father enters [or hot] through the mother's or his own free 
will." " For " then marriage will signify only the living together 
[the mating] of two people upon the ground of love and the com- 
mon parenthood of children. Maternal right will in law take the 
place of paternal right, but in reality the father will continue to 
retain all the influence upon the children which he personally is 
able to exert, just as has hitherto been the case with the mother " 
(rson.). In fact, marriage will then be a wholly perfunctory 

ss Through his knowledge that he is the father, she should have said, — a kaowledce 
whieh natDra aceordi only to hnnun beings, tot them atone to make use of. 
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affair: the condition of maternity will entitle the woman to the 
state's support, and no questions need be asked about the father 
(except possibly as to his health). For child-bearing and -rear- 
ing by the mother is one thing, her living with the child's father is 
another thing, and if the state steps in and severs the necessary 
connection twtween the two, they may or may not co-exist any 
more : that will be a matter of indifference. At all events, they 
must not co-exist unless the mother so wills. The child will 
always go with its mother: that it should have a father, is not 
considered of much consequence.** The-gains summed up are 
that no mother will ever be deprived of her children, and will 
nevermore, for her own and her children's maintenance, need to 
live with a brutal [or in any wise uncongenial] man. Curiously, 
it is concluded that there will be no fathers who avoid their 
economic duties toward their children (ib.) ; for the very suffi- 
cient reason that they have no such duties! Another advantage 
is that "there will be no more illegitimate children" (»&,), as 
there will be no distinction between child-bearing within and 
without marriage, — and practically no marriage at all, but only 
cohabitation while both parents agree. Child-bearing is one 
of the rights of woman as a human being, — rather as an animal 
being. On this, this " moderate " feminist insists. " All 
woman's rights," she says, " have little value, until this one thing 
is attained : that a woman who through her illegitimate mother- 
hood has lost nothing of her personal worth, but on the contrary 
has proved it, does not forfeit social esteem" (171). There will 
be "a new morality" (223), and its arrival is "only a question 
of time," and " within a century " people will smile at our doubts 
on the subject (217). 

So Ellen Key brings us back to a position little different from 
Grant Allen's. Women will do the light work they are capable 
of, and those with children will be supported by the state, that is, 
primarily by the men who do the bard work. Women, of course, 
in this plan as in all others, are to have all political rights, includ- 
ing the suffrage, although this is not insisted on," and their elec- 
tion to office during motherhood is deprecated (27, 130-6) ; but, 
as it is acknowledged that they cannot support themselves as well 
as men, and need men's supplementary support, room is left for 
the claim, which men will not shut their eyes to, that men have a 

M And rU lliat hu been E>li>cd to humanitT by Iht knowledcie of pattrnltr ihit be 
■bindoned I 

«1 In 1B96 Ellen KtJ attacked the nffrasiaUi tor foreettins tlie matenial riEhtg of 
women In their race for polttkAl and economic righta. But in 1905 ahc made a public 
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better right to tlie direction of affairs than they. Men, thot^ 
supporting children in general, are supposed to be willing to give 
up all rights over them, and to renounce having any children they 
can call their own, returning to the mother-right (and paterni^- 
ignorance) of primitive times, though on the " higher plane " 
to which the efforts principally of men have raised women, and 
which consists in forgetting the means whereby the elevation was 
attained. And although women are to remain different from 
men, and therefore attractive to men, it is expected that this sys- 
tem of promiscuity will work smoothly and satisfactorily to all 
concerned! and the children who have a mother but whose father 
will be the state, are to be as well brought up as children are now 
who have a real father to boot 1 Surely if our present individ- 
ualism d deux must give way to somethmg else, it will not be to 
this, or the state that makes the exchange will itself give way to 
those which do not 

A matemalist, if not also a paternalist, is the physiolc^ist Forel, 
whose comprehensive work on The Sexual Question contains 
many wise suggestions, but also some very deleterious matter. In 
it he advocates an approach toward free love,*" and a return to 
many of the practices and excesses of the matronymic period. 
He considers " the most advantageous form of marriage for the 
future " to be " a kind of free monogamy (eventually [with per- 
missive] polygamy), accompanied by obligations relative to the 
procreation of children and to the children procreated. Polyan- 
dry should only have an accessory right to existence in certain 
pathological or exceptional cases" (182). His principle, in 
agreement with Bebel s (and Pearson's), we have already seen.'^ 
More fully expressed, it is given thus: " Penal justice has only 
the right to intervene [in the sexual province] in cases where 
individuals or society are injured, or run the risk of being in- 
jured " (401). The latter proviso is too lightly taken. He does 
not think a tfiird party [the child] is injured, provided the law 
puts certain oblations, mostly of a pecuniary sort, upon its 
unassociated parents. For he admits that " one of the principal 
tasks of man's sexual morality will always be to restrain his 
erotic polygamous desires, for the simple reason that they are 
especially apt to injure the rights and the welfare of others " 
(455) ; wherefore it is the duty of the state to penalise such 
ofTences, Or if undesired children were always avoided, by the 
common use of anti-conceptiona! measures, which he describes 
and recommends (although that part of his work is omitted in the 

S« pp. 3TI, iJT, 3i*-S, S3S, of Bebmu'i edltiOB of C F. ftUtshaH'i IraiuIatioiL 
tT AboTc, II 4}. 
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American edirion, under our laws of freedom of the press 1), he 
does not sufficiently consider what risk of injury would be involved 
lo the nation that falls into these ways. In one place he says: 
" If the objection is raised that this [obligation of caring for the 
children every one is free to procreate] would lead immoral people 
to avoid [by anti-conceptional measures] the procreation of chil- 
dren so as to enjoy more varied sexual pleasure, I reply that this 
would be beneficial; for this anti-social class of individuals would 
be eliminated by sterility" (387). But immorality of this sort 
— anti-social selfishness — is in nine cases out of ten an acquired 
habit, which is not transmitted by heredity, so that from this point 
of view there is no need of eliminating such persons, and harm 
may be done, because they may have other good transmissible 
qualities. This is a matter of education, to which Forel's own 
doctrine may contribute, and it lies beyond the domain of heredity. 
"What Forel here says puts him, for the nonce, in the class of 
" superficial prattlers " of whom we have quoted him as speak- 

And now comes along the irrepressible George Bernard Shaw, 
who in the Preface to his amusing play entitled Getting Married, 
tirades against " the licentiousness of marriage " " and the intol- 
erableness of tying a woman for life to a man who may commit 
murder;*" and under the caption of "The Old Maid's Right to 
Motherhood " asserts that " the right to bear a child, perhaps the 
most sacred of all woman's rights," is not one that should have 
any condition attached to it such as being saddled with the obliga- 
tion to be the servant of a man, except in the interest of race wel- 
fare"; and in spite of this proviso, which would have provided 
him with a very plain reason, did he not shut his eyes to it from 
all but the eugenic point of view, and in spite of the fact that every 
right without exception is subject to conditions, expresses his 
entire inability to answer the question why " the taking of a hus- 
band should be imposed " on certain women, who dislike the 
domestic habits of men, etc., " as the price of their right to 
maternity" (153-4, 148). Reversely, of course, though Mr. 

SB Pp. 13t-9 of BreDtano'i edition. Cf, Men and Supfrman. 

« FI 121. The woman then luffers viciriouslr. But another nur h honoured 
yicariouily when her huiband doe« » noble deed^/.e., the former Mr*, now Lady 
Scott. The "for better, for wont" is double-edged. The choice must lie between 
getting either honour or dishonour as the cue miy be, or gettini; neither. Prolnblr 
moat honeit women would chooae the former, on the expectation that their own 
choice would turn out well. Cf. above, p. 124- As for licentioumeH in marriage, that 

t1 Note that Shaw here concede! that women have riEtati of their own not poucBsed 
by men, besides the one here mentioned. Then men have rigfali peculiarly theirl, not 
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Shaw seems to overlook it, a bachelor must have the right of 
fatherhood without the obligation of being saddled with a wife 
whose domestic ways he may not like: he might contract with 
one or more women for a child from each (with a contingency 
clause about twins), pay them, take the issue, and, with the help 
of trained nurses, raise a family of motherless children, with the 
advantage, if he likes, of havii^ them all of the same age.** 
Evidently the state has a right, and duty, to put a finger in the 
pie here; which is just what it has done everywhere. Keeping 
the form of marriage, however, Mr, Shaw would get rid of its 
substance by means of perfectly free divorce, at the desire of 
either party, without anybody asking why, — " as easy, as cheap, 
and as private" as the marriage itself (203). "To impose a 
continuance of marriage on people who have ceased to desire to 
be married " he thinks as bad as would be to impose marriage on 
them against their will in the first place; while divorce by the 
action of either party he thinks no worse than is refusal by one 
party in the first place (181). Each must be free to discard the 
other when tired of him or her {182), A woman, then, m^ht 
marry one day, conceive, and divorce the next day, and have a 
child without even the illegitimacy which Ellen Key would legiti- 
mise.** In the case of the matrimonially inclined woman that is 
discarded by her husband, Mr. Shaw says nothing about alimony ; 
but he has in mind another arrangement which dispenses with 
that. This is our old friend, the economic independence of 
women, to be achieved for them by the state under socialism, 
after liberalism emancipates them politically (173, 183). "Until 
the central horror of the dependence of women on men is done 
away with " (he means the dependence of individual on indi- 
vidual, for that of all on all cannot possibly be done away with), 
until then, he says, " family life will never be decent " (164), and 
" we shall have to maintain marriage as slavery " (182) ; for the 
sexual relations may be made "decent and honourable [only] by 
making women economically independent of men." " Yet if they 
then may be decent, he offers no reason for supposing they wUl be 
decent. It is the indecency of loveless marriage that shocks these 
modem prudes : for the indecencies committed by lovers under no 

«1 Cf, above, p. 1.11 bcloir. 

41 Staw would git the ume prondicnity eren more directly- " What we need," he 
nyi in Sociolatical Papiri, 1904, p. 7j, " li freedom for people who hive never leen 
each other before *nd never intend to see one snolher again, to produce children under 
certain public condition!, without lou of honour." Everv great man miaht then have 
innumerable children; for eugenic women would come to him, as hreeden bring their 
marei to a famous atallian, to have children by him. His time, indeed, might be lO 
nuch occupied in this way, that he would soon cease to he a great man, 

««ia4. Cf. Pearson above, p. laan.; who also apeaka of "the pure gratiGcatioD of 
■canal appetite," Elkte of Frmhougkt, 40G. 
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restraint tfiey have no sensibility. Their refinement is also 
shown by the fact that not only Shaw, but Grant Allen before 
him, see indelicacy in requiring the bride to give her consent in a 
public ceremony." A society may grow too fine to live in this 
coarse world.** But in general, says our iconoclast, " until we 
abolish pover^ tt is impossible to push rational measures of any 
kind very far (202). Let us, then, wait 

In the last remarks we have our finger on the core of much of 
the latter-day (a few years ago it would have been called An-de- 
siecle) feminism, sounded by men and echoed by women. The 
canker gnawing there is the over refinement of feeling, running 
into sentimentality, that accompanies excessive luxury. Feeling 
is to be the guide, and nobody is to be compelled to do what he or 
she disHkes. I am not to inflict pain on another, if possibly avoid- 
able ; but at all events another is not to inflict pain on me, much 
less myself on myself. Hence I am not to be bound, if any obli- 
gation no longer pleases me. In freeing myself I may inflict pain 
on the other party; but consistency is restored by granting the 
same permission to him or her, if be or she happened first to 
desire the release. I will let every one else be selfish, if they will 
let me be selfish. This is the golden rule of the new morality. 
Each one is to live his or her own life, and let others live theirs. 
Each is to look after his or her own self. Each is to develop his 
or her own personality. Each — each — each, — the world is to 
consist of caches I Thus in general, if any bargain once entered 
upon becomes in any way distasteful, there must be some way of 
getting out of it, else — so people now talk — one is not free, but 
enslaved. Obligations are obligations, to be sure, while they last ; 
but every obligation must be dissolvable by incurring some slight 
penalty, mostly of a pecuniary nature, especially if this be nomi- 
nated in the bond, or generally understood. If the one party 
breaks the contract, the other party is liberated. Hence every 
marriage, being regarded as a mere contract, can be unloosed 
when the one party desires and the other is willing, by the one 
breaking and the other denouncing it. Or, if only the one is 
anxious to withdraw from an agreement that has become irksome, 
provided he or she will satisfy obligations that have been prom- 
ised to the other, and assumed, or ordered by the state, toward 
third parties (the offspring), which, however, need not be forth- 
coming, the other, though unwilling, must not be allowed to hold 

«■ nkf IVoman Who Did, 8;. Tlicy both probably got the idea fnxn the carpiag 
Cibbao, Dtelint and Fait, cb, u-ix, n. is. „ . ,. 
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her or him in bondage by denying the release. The yoke of duty 
is no longer pressed down : duty belonged to the old morality, and 
is now discarded.*' Uppermost now is the sense of the agreeable, 
and the desire to avoid present pain, — these form the comer- 
stone of the new moraUty.*' The old belief that marriage is a 
social duty for the procreation of children, the perpetuation of 
the family, the increase and improvement of society, and the 
safety of one's country, no longer holds. In its place marriage 
is to be a union of friends, to which the procreation of children is 
only incidental (and perhaps accidental), — a commingling of 
souls, it is described as being, though we all know that there is 
to remain one thing from the old, the commingling of bodies, 
legalised during the continuance of the connubial state, till divorce 
separates the parties for other unions and more comminglings. 
Again as in ancient Rome, the old conjuffium is being abandoned 
for a mere concubitus." If these unions for pleasure, instead of 
duty, are anything else than l^alised harlotry, it is difficult to see 
the distinction.*" That love alone Sanctifies sexual intercourse, is 
absolutely false. What sanctifies (and sanctions) sexual inter- 
course, is the acceptance by both parties, before all the world, of 
certain permanent obligations toward each other and toward the ' 
offspring that are to be produced. Without such acceptance be- 
fore all the world of these obligations, the more the parties love 
each other, the more indecent is their sexual intercourse. Just 
the opposite is the new view. According to it, the marital rela- 
tion must be enjoyable to both parties, or (so it is maintained) it 

,. GeOTRel " Duty it in > bad war, 

duty; for it xppeait to me to be n 

eiher the deed b worthy," Tlu Brii. _, ., ., 

&, pp. 156-7. In other vordi, every oat inuit reconioder tl 
for hmielf eveiy time. _ __ . ■• "ll eed 

cUo»e! we ihall have to iweiT to be agreeable." How the '«[!« of duty toward the 
DUblic over agsioit peraonal gratificatioii ia now loat, 11 well ihown by s aentiment tx- 
preaaed by the Secretary of the Navy. There ia « rule forbidding midih.pioen to 
marry, ju«t » there is in moat colleges ■ similar rule, nothing prevenUng them from 
marryiQB a little later, when they have pasted beyond the age oi probation. A tnid- 
_,.i_^.r"i....; — i... !._: .1. ...1. '._j 1-.... properly expelled. Secretary Daniels, after 
ers (e.g.. The New York Times, March so, 
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I would let nothing like that [the lavy, his country, and 
«tween me and the girl I loved?' Of course the corollary 
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other, he would divorce the one and marry tbe other if it brokt 
would notlet auch a little thing aa the welfare of future genera 

«e Marriage unioDa,' iaya George, the fenJnisU " wonld base eMluaively upon lore." 

■Bi?"scareely more than liaiaona, hardly deserving the name of marriage," Mrs. John 

Martin characterisea them, Fmwu", 110. "When pleasure," aayt Profeaaor Niti, 

■■i» aonght for its own sake, without the reapontibility and consequence of having 

children, mitrimany loses iu entire paipoac, and become! nothing eUe than a form of 
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ought to cease.*' The same principle would apply also to the 
parental and filial relations : they, too, should cease the instant 
they become disagreeable, although this seems to be overlooked 
for the moment.'* But, for the principle applied to the marital 
relation, at best a flimsy and wholly unproved biological theory is 
invoked in excuse, that gladness is necessary for the procreation 
of fine o£Fspring.'>' This stuff is now held up to the lovers of 
liberty (and of libertinism) as the "new ethics," in ignorance 
that it is as old as the decay of all the ancient civilisations.''* 

The latest exponent of Uiis " new morality of love " ** is Mrs. 
W. M. Gallichan (C. G. Hartley) in her book The Truth About 
Woman (London^ 1913)- Another opponent of asexuality (268- 
70), she is likewise a follower of Ward, with whom she agrees in 
saying that " the female is the race " (292), and whom she out- 
does by maintaining that by reason of the female's biological 

icre there exiM* no bond at 
Lch intercoune l> focbiddea 
bv Nature heneli . . . moie Wrictly . . . Uun any other ub." FIoi'ii Focti obe»t a 
Gnat £t/il, jj. 

S2 To be BUTC, there il no texatX inlercoarK here, but livinBr together U an Intimitc 
intertourie which ousht not to be impoied upon other people againrt their wiLl, any 
Bore than upon huibanda and wivea. Il ia a hardabip to cdnpel parents to live with 
children they, do not lose. If they prefer others, why should they not adopt them, 

to do with parent* tbcj do not love. For. of coune, lOTc ia a natural impulie that 

ktubamd and wife, Godwin, who lone before onr preaeni-day dUettanti treated marriage 
only aa friendahip, and acted upon liis theory, held that " in a atate of equalitr [of 
property and of the aeiea] it will be a quealion of no importance, to know who ia 
the parent of each individual child. Il ia ariitocracy, aelf-love, and family pride that 

"'"' " " " ' "'" °"°° " ''■'""' •''""•-' "f'liS^'piSsH' 

e principle to the bitter end. 
U..JUU ui uuiiect, then the mating of the 
who moat attract each other, might give 
0, 36. But their charBctera do not change 
orollary of his law (which ia what W. L. 
:, p. iSjn.) fo plain as hia law itaelt. 
Weiainger himaelf, in a note, admita that ''for apecial purposea the hreedera, whoae 
Object often i> to modify natural tendenciea, will often disregai-d this law." The 

If the parents themaelvea do not deserve to be imitated, theac result* from their 
passionate mating are not desirable. 

■nd belieie thev are offering to the world aomething fine and noble. They are de- 
erivid by the fact that they are aiming at the happiness of everybody; which cer- 

eitcnd this to women aa if men already bad it. Herein they err, as they do not pei^ 
eeive that m allowing this to olhera they are claiming it for IhenueWes, and that 
nothing else is the definitaon of aelfiahness. The socialists have equally good inten- 
tiona; tut intentions do not always realise their intent Mr. Blease asserts that there 
ia no analogy between the laxity of morals at the fsllof Rome and this new move- 

which it laya upon the dignity of motherhood 'and the solemn duty of the women to 
mauUin the purity and vigour of the race," The EttHMcipation of Enelitk Ifomtn, 116. 

not liicewise done with good inientioas, allhoi^ we know that tba resalti were unde- 

MP^ 114 of the work to be cited. 
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anaboUsm,'* and because women b^an the first productive oper- 
ations of human society (22-3, 124, 144), woman's nature is 
especially the constructive, man's being destructive," overlookii^ 
that in the periods of civilisation proper, men, in spite of their 
greater destnictiveness, have been far more constructive than 
women ; and by reason of this, and because the female sex was the 
original (49-50, quoting Ward), and also in the human spedes 
took the lead (44, 249), and women were the dominant force in 
the early mother-^e (139-40, cf. 153, 169-70, 173), therefore 
the female is not now, as Ward held, the passive sex,'' but woman 
is still and forever tiie predominant sex,'* and all progress has 
rested and does rest on her (44, cf. 238, 251, 261). This is due 
to the erroneous view that what came first is natural and what 
followed is unnatural, artificial, or conventional ; which is applied 
to the relation between the sexes (16, 21-2, 25, 34, 125, 140, 183, 
206), although ali Mrs. Gallichan had a right to say was what 
she also does say that there has been a " reversal of the early 
superiority of the female, in the human species," and its replace- 
ment by " the superiority of the male." *• Here, too, she cannot 
keep consistency; for the intermediary stage of sexual equality 
she treats as the best, finding it among the animals in the mar- 
riages of birds, which, like Mrs. Schreiner, she places above ours, 
and among mankind in the contractural marriages of the later 
Egyptians, Babylonians, and Romans, which she recommends as 

W 31, 4], 5411., here relTlng on Geddci and ThoinliHi. 

>■ 11, 34, 114, ijs, 147, 161, 383, and In bcr later work, Tin Poiition of Waman m 
FrimUivt Sociily, London, 1914 (the references »re to the New YorV edition, pub- 
Ulbed under the tiUe of Thi Agi of Uothir-Powiri, 146. SimilarlT Earl Bsrne. treat! 
women u the CDnnrven of life and men as iti dcstroyen, Woman^i Plact in tin Ntw 
Ci-viliiation, Annals of the Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soo. Science. Nov., 1914, P- 10. 

iT son., ijo-j. She Dutdoea even Mrs, Cilman bj awertina that woman anil it the 
purauer of Uie male, though not aa openly aa were to be desired, 66, asJ-7, 309, 317, 
35Z, Woman i» not now " over-aexed/' but "wrongly aeied," a6s. The authoreaa 
commita alao the same fallacy a« Mn. Gilman, above, p. 178, eiplalnmi: "It is only 
under the fullv eatahliahed patriarchal sratem, with ita unequal development of the 

of not being able lo undertake motherhood did not eiiat when the patriKchal lyitem 
was at ita height (waa " fully eatahliahed '"), cf. aSo, bat has alwaya appeared when that 
QFBIem began to break down. cf. 197. 

S8 Pp, y., viLi., 67, 357, 383, cf. 68, aji, a6y, 391, 184, 38s. Mrs. Gallichan Itkewiw 
guQtea the spider and cirriped storiea, and treat* thelatter as " a delightful case " and 
"a Vnock-dnwn blow to Oie theory of the natural superiority of the male," and aa 
showing " the true origin di the sexes," the female creating the male as her aaaiatant, 
"bis sole function being her impregn--^-" - 

SB 1149. cf. .44-S, 147. Men " u. 

16S, 17', 3d6. She overlooka that > ,_. 

»iew of the displaced (and^ their heirs), and b7 impartial 01 

of the conquered proving the (itne»8_ of the conquerors. FurtI 
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position la, uiat if the female bad started and always and everywhere been inferi< 
to the male, woman'* outlook would be hopeleaa, 49; cf. the later moA.. 7-8. "- -^ 
fact that the female ataried superior and hu been excelled by men, would 
make women's chance* of (agaia) teaching equality atiU more deapnalei 1 
P- S4- 
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models for our imitation.'* She concludes : " In the face of the 
facts before us one truth cries out its meaning : ' Women must 
be free face to face with men'" (241). She has simply neg- 
lected to note that that state of equality was reached, m every 
case, in the declining period of those civilisations ; wherefore the 
truth taught by the facts is exactly the contrary," She even goes 
back to primitive peoples; and the gynxcocracy of the Zuni 
Indians, with its frequent divorce and small families, she praises 
as a good example for civilised peoples." 

Accordingly, despite the alleged superiority and predominancy 
of the fenale sex, Mrs. Gallichan would kindly claim no more 
for women than equality with men in all matters economic, politi- 
cal, social, and moral. Both matriarchy and patriarchy were in- 
complete ( 170) : they must be united, woman must not take free- 
dom away from man, but share it with him ( 175) ; not " free from 
man," but " free with man " must be the woman's watch-cry 
(269) ; men's opinions will also have to be respected (290) ; chil- 
dren txlong to the fathers as well as to the mothers (62-3) : in 
short, there must be something like Ward's CTtiandrocracy. First 
of aU, as necessary for the rest, economic freedom must be re- 

,,*>S8| SS. eA ?». 'oSj "S-Mi ?,VI l^.' '^- "■'• Mi^'j M3.,3+*-„Sbe hu ■ hish 
idu of tfafl hvplncu of mamed life of the equil couplei in ancient Egyptl whicb lU 
[irobaUy h» njt from the idealbed Kcount drawn of it by Emily Siracoz in her 
PrinuMv* CivOitatiinu. Hin Simcoz, however. Uldii "The mamage contnct* of 
later Egypt were ■)] in eSeet muriaK ■ettlementa," ii, 461. There is, then, no need of 
imitatins tbe Ecyptun*- ■> the Ensliah alread]F have auch •ettlementa. 

«I She dwell* with sutto upoo the extenaive activitiei of the women under the 
Roman empire, ai pravlnc that " the patiiaiehal auhjectloD of women, ean never lead 
to prosreti," 136-sj althaug[h the progma tbeir ictivitiea led to waa decay. She 
Kcm* to hsTC been milled by Elhi, whom ihe quote*. 174 (194, 119). and »4. 

*i 137,' cf. ij3i and iiain in her later book, 147, quounc to the lame effect an In- 
ddental remarK 67 Mr*, lame* Stevenioo. In thli later boid on motber-power Mra. 
Gallichan ha* lomewhat altered and diaarransed the above cited view*. Now, baainx 
heraelf on the peculiar vieva advanced byj. J. Alkinlon in bla Primal Law (pub- 
liahed by A. Lvig together with the latier'i Social Oripiu, London, 1903), the con- 
ceive* that the matber^se naa not the original, but was preceded by an age of brutal 
Sairiarchiam, when the tuU-grown mate), under Ihe influence of aciual jealouiy, held 
nr them*elyei maoy wive* and added their daughiers to their barema, and eapelled 
their aonii till there came a time, lu^eated by the conduct of some turkey-hen* 
whicb Mr), Gallichan once obaerved. 61-4, when their nivea and daughter* combined 
and with the aid of the otpelled aoni at other fathers <it waa an overaight on the 
part of the brutal father* not to have killed the*e Initeld of expelling them) deposed 
the patrian^ht, and in the intereat of order inilituted the maternsl clan, in which 
the women, now al*o turning to indoMrr and acgniring properly, which descended to 
their dsughtera, became the leader* — Hn, Gallichan Is chary about calling Ibem 

rianbiam. which Rill endure*; for? because of 'their indivii^alism and BeJifshnesa. the 
men again took to tbcmaelves the women, and other men were nilHng to lell their 
dau^ters. Mr*. Gallichan omlta to call attention here to the fact that by now the 
w\m haA become the principal producer* and proprietora. This condition, she hold*, 
I* tranaitional, and must be done away with, aa In the other work. In all 
' dea that the ori^nal is the natural. But her mouth 



She apeak* 



— .. 178; cf. the first book. 13a. But, although ■ 

that that tranaitional period waa auperior to the one which TtrrrrArA 
that the one which aocceeded ia tnpetiot, 134, notwit 
prOfKWbM been made nadcr it. 
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gained by women — " by whatever means this is to be accom- 
plished " (256) ; for Mrs. Galhchan does not enter into the 
details of socialism.^' Men and women must work " together as 
lovers and comrades " (68) : the mother " side by side with the 
father " both " in the home and in the lai^r home of the state " 
(175). They must co-operate in the framii^ of laws (352): 
that women are to have the franchise is treated as a matter of 
course. Law must regulate love in the interest both of the race 
and of the individual (240) — in the interest of the race, by 
accepting marriage (349, cf. 338), preferably monogamy (340-1, 
352), and requiring provision for the children (3^), and for- 
bidding degenerates from reproducing their like (345-6, 355, cf. 
257), because of the prenatal right of every child to be well 
bom {17, 256) ; and in the interest of the individual, by permit- 
ting divorce, " without any shame or idea of delinquency," 
merely as " relief from a misfortune " ; ** which is also in the 
interest of the race, because the unfit wife or husband is an unfit 
parent (355) and — here comes in the unproved biological basis 
— life must be given gladly to be given well (263, 342, cf. 345). 
"The fundamental principle of the new ideal morality is that 
love and marriage must always coincide, and, therefore, when 
love ceases the bond should be broken," Mrs. Gallichan admits 
some difficulty in practice, to keep " free motherhood," which she 
advocates, from degenerating into free love, which she repro- 
bates ; ■* for, according to her, " the door of marriage itself must 
be left open to go out of as it is open to enter " (256). Free love 
is removed, she seems to think, by requiring responsibility even 
for temporary unions {cf. 191). These are not to be forbidden 
(even to the already married?), but are to be regulated by requir- 
ing that " the birth of every child, without exception, must be pre- 
ceded [or else abortion employed?] by some form of contract 
which, thoi^h not necessarily binding the mother and father to 
each other, will place on both alike the obligation of adequate 
fulfilment of the duties to their child." Yet m the same breath 
she says that both " mothers and children must be safe-guarded, 
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form of immorality, harmful not only to the individoaia 
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" can lafelT remain in a marriage without love," 358. 

•• 349, ISO. c/- 338; yet on p. 305 ihe join* " free motherhMid with free 1< 
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whether in legal marriage or outside," since " the same act of love 
cannot be good or bad just because it is performed in or out of 
marriage " (as though in every case the morality of an act were 
not determined by the circumstances I) ; and therefore, if the 
parents cannot make adequate provision for their child, " the 
state must step in with some wide and fitting scheme of insurance 
of childhood" (348). Thus, even when mere is a child, there 
will be little difference, at least so far as any poor but healthy 
woman is concerned, between this arrangement and free love, and 
when there is no child (as there need not be), no difference at ali 
At all events, " a woman's natural right is her right to be a 
mother," " if she wants to, — and also, though this is not said, to 
have sexual intercourse with men when she wants to." 

Socially, the scheme likewise does not work out quite con- 
sistently, as more than an equal function seems to be assigned to 
the female. " It is woman, not man," says Mrs. Gallichan, " who 
must fix the standard in sex " ; ** for " hers is the supreme respon- 
sibility in creating and moulding life " : she is no longer to be 
man's help-mate, but man is to be " her agent, her helper," ™ 
Woman, therefore, by means of her renewed economic indepen- 
dence, is to regain her primitive ^^ " free power of selection in 
love " (256), the duty being incumbent on her, as the predominant 
sex in reproduction, to " choose a fitting father for her children " 
(18), and to guide her choice " by the man's fitness alone, not, as 
now it is, by his capacity and power for work and protection " 
(255). Fitness for what, if it is not for work and protection? 
we may ask: is it mere bullishness?" And for this, of course, 
men, and women too, as Shaw perceived, must all be reduced to 
the same income, though Mrs. Gallichan says nothing about such 
socialism. Morality, of course, in her view, must be the same 
for both the sexes (240), and that of men must prevail, being the 
only natural one, that of women (the over-emphasis on chastity 

BT So in the liter work, 345. 

S8 For cerUinly if a womao may have a child whenerer ihe wanta. without anr- 
body objecting, the may have •exnal Intercoarie with a man whenerer ahc wanta, with- 
out anybody obiecIiDB. Bat then, by the principle of the ainsle atandard, any man 
may have lexual intercourse with any (willing) woman whenever he wanta (and can 
lind one), without anybody objecdOB. Such a limiile rtduetio ad abtMrium of theii 
protnises does not aeem to occur to the logical minda of theae refonnera. 

■B 157. repeated in the later work, 34J. 

ID 3S4. ''^ Women and not men are the reiponaible lea in the Brest Ihinn of Ufa 
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and modesty) having been imposed upon them in the false 
patriarchal regime, under the guiding principle of properly;" 
whereas woman's moral character is not superior to man's, nor 
does Nature require it to be so.** Chastity, according to this 
believer " in passion as the supreme factor in race-building " (374, 
cf. 100, 114, 381), is defiled only by sexual intercourse from other 
motives than love {cf. 215, 342, 374), and with love and its result 
women should " be not ashamed of anything, but to be 
ashamed." *" This is why motherhood should be protected out- 
side of marriage as well as in. The foundit^ of all mating on 
love, she avers, may even go far to do away with prostitution 
(368-9), as we may well believe. 

But enough of this, which is becoming nauseous. Be it only 
added that all such emancipation of women — to be given them 
(256) because of their natural superiority (67, cf. 263, also 6, 27, 
385) — is intended for the benefit of men as well as of women. 
" We [women] must free them [men] as well as ourselves," says 
Mrs. GalHchan (292, cf. 216, 279, 385). It reminds us of the 
anal<%ous position of the socialists, voiced by the democratic com- 
rimer, Ebenezer Elliott : — 
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CHAPTER VIL 

WOMEN AND WORE 

In primittre times, as still among backward peoples, the men 
were hunters and fighters, or else " sat about," ' while the women 
were the industriahsts. Industries were originated by women ; 
but women did not specialise their work, and so did not develop it 
highly. Men, when liberated from the tasks of hunting and 
fighting, at first fell into idleness, to which they still often revert.' 
This is what now generally happens upon an attempt to civilise 
barbarians, with the result of greater degradation.* But either 
under the influence of slavery or because of fortuitous aptitude 
in some ancient peoples, who on that account throve and ex- 
panded and survived, men, as Ellis remarks, " gradually took up 
the occupations of wtnnen, specialised them, and developed them 
in an extroardinary degree." * Division of labour was not prac- 
tised by women" because of the undifferentiated condition of 
maternity and of the avocations grouped about it: it is a masculine 
characteristic, primarily due to man's militancy, because the habits 
and needs of war enjoined subordination and organisation, and 
they applied the same to the slaves whose labours they superin- 
tended, and then to their own labours.' Commanders of armies 
easily become captains of industry. In those peoples, therefore, 
men have advanced, while women, forever bound (those of them 
who left progeny) by their maternal labours, have remained sta- 

1 AecardiEE to an oft^qaoted pasnce Id Rwn'i and nowilt'i KamOam mJ KanMJ, 
•06. Cf, Tacimi, Girmania, is. ij, si. 
1 CA PeBrBOQ: " WJien I wiitch to-day the pctMnt woraui of Soothem Gemunj or 

. K .,.1 — ,_ .t. houM or fiildi, whUi the mile looks on, thfn I do not \6ink 

' at of the other. She appean to mt the bearer of a cit- 
-t yet attained. She may be a fDiail of the uiplhet.age, but 
_. — >.„i-_;_ . ■mp!e,"_ CfcMcei of Dialh. ii. 

would Uirow overboard MiU'a 
"'M- MM^"^^n'rSharf fit PHmilnit Cuitwv, 138; btoct imter difficulty la 
" mSS and H'°™«,'''i I. 
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• Tbotnai: "Hale enterpiiiei have Ltrom tnc twRnnisBJ denutided concerted >e- 
uoa ; wherefore, when nme save out and men had to turn to wamen's induatriei, 
Ihey brought " greater and better organiiing force to be« " 00 them, Srt and Siicitty, 
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tionary. The history of women's work, atnoi^ the most civilised 
peoples, is always one of continually increasing inferiority in 
comparison with that of men. 

At present, among ourselves, men's industries have been driving 
out of business the domestic industries of women, and, throwing 
women, and with them children, out of employment at home, are 
calling them into the lower rounds of factory work, converting 
them into wage-earners, placing them side by side with men, in 
competition with men. Those left in the home are left in com- 
parative idleness. This is not a new phenomenon. Men have 
invaded women's industries at different times since the race 
began ; and, after intervals of various length, women have found, 
or had assigned to them, other industries. Men drove women 
from pastoral occupations, from agricuhure, from house-building, 
from pottery, from basket-making, from spinning and weaving, 
even from sweeping and cleaning and washing and from the 
preparation of food for the table, — did so by the superiority of 
their work, and have reduced women to be only their helpers and 
employes, under their guidance, to manipulate their machines in 
the small details fitted to female capacity. As long as this outside 
wage-eaming labour of women is confined to their early adoles- 
cence, before they marry, no harm is appreciable. When it ex- 
tends, and when an effort is made to extend it, to the whole life- 
time of women, disregardful of their vocation as mothers, it 
threatens the continuance of the race which permits this condi- 
tion ; and such cannot be a perpetual, settled state. We are now 
nearly in one more such period of transition, and are still in an 
unsettled state, before things shake down into another stable 
equilibrium. A problem is before us, and upon its solution de- 
pends the question whether the equilibrium shall be restored in 
our cycle, which may then continue its advance, or shall not be re- 
stored until our cycle shall have come to its end and a new one be 
beginning. The solution, it would seem, must be the old and 
natural one, of women having new work within the reach of their 
abilities, compatible with their maternal function, and such as they 
can perform at home, in the company of their children, without 
competition with men. Then again will they be in a state, no 
longer of fancied independence, but of recognised dependence on 
men. 

This they — some of them — do not like. The little taste of 
competition with men, unsatisfactory as it might seem, has 
whetted their appetite. Instead of desiring to bring women's 
work to the home, and leaving work abroad to men, they wish the 
present tendencies to go further, and all work to be thrown open 
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to women, and all occupations to be as freely and habitually en- 
tered by women as by men, without recognition of any distinction 
of sex, " The thing I loathe in this world more than I loathe 
anything else," says Anna Howard Shaw, " is sex distinction," " 
Preparation for doing without it, then, must be given to girls the 
same as to boys : their education must be alike. Boys, of course, 
cannot be educated for the function of maternity ; and therefore 
girls need not be either, for if their education were speciahsed, 
analogy would require die boys' education to be specialised also, 
which is to be prevented at all hazards.' Exultingly, because 
" thousands " of women to-day are raising this cry for " free op- 
portunity and the training that would fit them for freedom," • it 
is expected that such is to be the order of the future, it being for- 
gotten that there are to-day half a thousand million women on the 
earth, among whom a few " thousands " are but a drop in the 
ocean." Somehow, also, in this new epicene world of labour the 
scx-fimctions are expected to accompUsh themselves — instinc- 
tively: nature, it is said, will take care of that; notwithstanding 
that while instinctive attraction may bring the sexes together, rea- 
son and science may prevent the ordinary results. 

This obliteration of sex in industry is one of the chief features 
in feminism. It requires that no generalisations from past expe- 
rience about men's work and women's work shall be respected. 
" There is," publicly declares an American young lady, " no 
' man's work ' and no ' woman's work ' : everything is work for 
any one who can do it, and the humanity of the future will recog- 
nise this." ^^ Especially in the higher branches is the opening for 
women desired; for, as we have seen, the hard labour of the 
world may be left to men,^* Even before Mill's final work on the 
. subject, Emily Davies denied the " theory " that men and women 
are complemental beings, together forming the human unit ; desired 
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substantially the same education for both the sexes ; idealised the 
marriage of a man and woman engaged in different occupations 
and sympathising with each other's diilicuhies and successes ; and 
demanded that women as well as men should perform " all human 
duties — anything that is lovely and of good report." ^** In this 
matter Mrs. Schreiner has put herself in the lead. She pro- 
claims that " for the present we [women] take all labour for 
our province," and she cites the judge's seat, the legislator's 
chair, the statesman's closet, the merchant's office, the uiemist's 
laboratory, the astronomer's tower : " there is no closed door 
we do not intend to force open " (though one might won- 
der why they do not enter and occupy those already open be- 
fore trying to force others) ; and all this as an experiment, 
for " acting in us, and through us, nature will mercilessly expose 
to us our deficiencies in the field of human toil, and reveal to us 
our powers." " AH past experience is to be cast to the winds, as 
if it were no better than chaff, although this is the subject that 
has prob^ly been more than any other experimented with. Only 
recently, in the last century, for instance, an experiment was tried 
of employing women side by side with men in coal mines, half- 
naked on account of the heat ; and it was found to brutaUse all 
concerned; wherefore it was stopped by law. Is this law to be 
repealed, and the experiment tried over again ? Oh, no, that is 
only a menial affair 1 It is the higher departments that are to be 
experimented with now. Well, Mrs. Schreiner notices that in 
intellectual professions, like medicine, woman ha^ frequently 
" broken " into them, and " again and again taken her place be- 
side the men in these fields of labour, showing thereby not only 
aptitude, but passionate and determined inclination in these 
directions" (231). On the contrary, the history of those ex- 
periments shows ever recurring lassitude on the part of the 
women; for they no sooner entered those professions than they 
dropped them: one or two generations have always sufficed. 
Still, " we [women] seek to enter the non-sexual fields of intel- 
lectual and physical toil, because we are unable to see to-day, with 
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regard to them, any dividing wall raised by sex which excludes us 
from them. We are yet equally determined to enter those in 
which sex does play its part, because it is here that woman, the 
bearer of the race, must stand side by side with man, the begetter, 
if a cmnplete human wisdom . . is to exist" (202-3). The 
blindness (inability to see) in this exquisite bit of feminine logic 
is frequently repeated. To the objection that men will still be 
better economic producers than women, she answers : " We see 
ao reason why they should be so; " ^* and she relies on a possi- 
bility that woman's smaller muscle and finer nerves may in the 
future render her labour more valuable than man's (218-19), he- 
cause, like the rest of the feminists, she looks forward to that 
paradise of women, the coming reign of peace and tranquillity, — 
a period, she calls it, of preservative and creative activity, 
dinerent from the pugilistic and destructive activity of the past; 
and in this new period, so wholly different from all that has 
preceded, woman's work may be more valuable (224-5). So it 
is because of the long-desired advent of the reversed millennium 
that the renewed experiment is to be tried I And what if the 
peace be broken? In that case, viewed, however, as obsolescent, 
Mrs. Schreiner admits that women are not to be soldiers (past 
experience is here to be followed) ; but she tells us that the 
nation which first employs women as financiers, in the com- 
missariat, as inspectors of provisions and clothing of the army, 
etc., "may be placed at a vast advantage over its fellows" (178). 
The idea seems to be, that women are to do the house-keeping 
part of the military service, which will set all the men free for 
fighting. But it is for^tten that women have never proved 
themselves capable of doing house-keeping on a large scale. 
Nothing prevents them, for instance, from hotel-keeping; yet 
while there are many female boarding-house keepers, with the 
fewest exceptions hotels are managed by men. The shutting of 
one's eyes to past and present experience is, indeed, the char- 
acteristic of all feminism. But progress, one exclaims, is made 
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by experimentation. Still, in risky cases, experimentation is 
practised in corpore vile, and unless England and the United 
States consider themselves such, it behooves them to take care 
and not imperil their existence. It might be nice if Australia and 
New Zealand would experiment with socialism and feminbm; 
but even if they were to be so obliging, we should have to wait 
at least a century before success could be proved, though a 
shorter period might expose failure. 

Upon this general and fundamental demand of feminism, fol- 
low several corollaries. One is its immediate complement. If 
it be right (and this is claimed as if the experiment were already 
tried and turned out successfully) that women should enter aU ' 
occupations alongside of men, it is only fair that all should start 
with equal equipment. Therefore to all institutions which pre- 
pare men for the world's work, women must be admitted. 
Women are not to be relegated to institutions of their own, made 
by themselves for themselves (they recognise how poor such 
would be) : they must be allowed to enter those of men. It 
matters not that men, who have made the professions and brought 
technolc^ in all departments to its present excellence, have es- 
tablished institutions for propagating their work, and have chosen 
to confine them to members of the sex which developed the work : 
that liberty, in the opinion of some members of the other sex, 
was wrongly exercised, and should not be continued: the in- 
stitutions founded by men for men must be opened to women: 
it is an injustice if they are not. No more do the feminists 
than the socialists care for liberty, when it stands in their way. 
A high moral purpose animates them: it is for the good of all 
that women, too, must be allowed, and be prepared, to labour." 
It is only old laws and customs, they claim, that preserve the old 
inequality; wherefore they demand abrogation of the laws and 
disregard of the customs. And because men are backward in 
carrying out their desire," women demand the vote, that they 
may do it for themselves — or rather that they may order men 
to do it for them. The first woman suffrage movement of the 
last century only demanded " women's rights " — that they should 
be permitted to do all that they can of wnat is permitted to men. 
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Now that most of those alleged rights have been obtained, and 
little has come of them, the present demand of the feminists is 
that those rights must be put into execution, and women should 
be prepared and made to do what men do. Men must not 
only let them do it all, but men must help them to do it all. 
That women would then be abandoning work which they alone 
can do for work which men can do without them, does not 
stay them. The test by which alone liberty may rightfully be 
restrained, public utility, is invoked most hurriedly. The em- 
ployment of all in scientific labours would at first sight seem to 
be better than the employment of half the human species. But 
it is overlooked that nature has already confined half the human 
species (its treatment of other species is not to the point) to 
one employment, and the most important of all for the continu- 
ance of the race and for the maintenance and extension of civil- 
isation ; wherefore it would, on second thought, seem much more 
natural that the other half of the species should have special 
employments, from which the specialised sex may rightfully be 
excluded, or at least not be invited to enter. 

Another demand is for equal pay for alleged equal work. 
Women simply have not the same eaming-power as men, except 
in the single occupation of giving pleasure. By actit^, dancing, 
singing, and by the writing of novels (these mostly for con- 
sumption by women), women can earn as much as men; and by 
giving pleasure in other ways, better not mentioned, tfiey can 
gain a living, sometimes a splendid one from the financial point 
of view ; and in marriage itself the power of giving pleasure is 
a principal asset, and properly so, as it is generally conditioned 
by a good figfure, health and vitality, and a quick mind, tact, and 
kmdliness, all of which are qualities deserving to be transmitted 
on. In alt other branches of labour women, as we have already 
seen, are handicapped by their physiological constitution. When 
women were driven into wage-earning, it was at first only in the 
lowest and lightest kinds of work they could find employment, 
and only by accepting lower wages than the men with whom they 
competed. Men could in almost all occupations do equally well 
all that women did, and could do other things besides, wherefore 
men's wages were determined by the other things they could do, 
except in the case of some weak ones, who were capable only 
of working with women; while women, being restricted by their 
own nature (let alone custom, which variously respected their 
nature) to fewer occupations, underbid one -another for employ- 
ment more than did the men, and were able to do so both be- 
cause they received more support from male relatives, and be- 
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cause they had less in the way of a family dependent on them. It 
does not aid matters to say that working women often have aged 
parents and youi^er sisters or brothers to provide for ; ^^ for 
men have these relatives to support just as much as do women, 
with wives and children to boot: the difference still exists. Some 
women, again, have sick husbands or fatherless children depend- 
ent on them; but these are exceptional cases, and constitute a 
special problem. The proper position of the generality of women 
cannot tte deranged for them. Because of women's lesser effi- 
ciency in general, had women been forbidden to take less pay 
than men, they could not have got employment at all. Under- 
standing this, some trades-unions of men prescribe that women 
shall not be employed at a lower wage, which they denounce as 
a " scab game," and while appearing gallant, preserve the oc- 
cupation to themselves.^' 

There exists, in this connection, considerable difficulty about 
making correct generalisations, and much variableness in applying 
them. Different persons, or sets oi persons, working at the same 
sort of job, the same number of hours a day, may have been dif- 
ferently prepared, may be differently in earnest, may accomplish 
different amounts and different qualities, may require different 
overseeing, may absrtit themselves for sickness or other reasons 
differently and though docked of pay may cause trouble differ- 
ently, may be replaceable differently from the sources of supply, 
may be differently apt at repairing their tools or at doing odd but 
incidental jobs, may be differently reliable at an emergency for 
extra-hard tasks or at a pinch for work over time, and may be dif- 
ferently fit for promotion to higher places. Some persons are bet- 
ter suited for some tasks and others for others, and the numbers 
of these may differ without regard to the demand for them in the 
respective employments, so that the supply of labourers may be 
greater while the supply is smaller in one trade and in another the 
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supply be smaller while the demand is greater. This afie^s the 
state of the labour-market, which is also affected by the " genteel- 
ness " of certain occupations, rendering them attractive and over- 
stocking them ; and it causes the well-known differences in wages 
in the different trades. But different sets of workpeople are sub- 
ject to similar differences of supply and demand, producing dif- 
ferent wages for these sets in the same trade. Some of the 
above-mentioned factors may conceivably be altered in a re* 
modelled social state; but others of them are natural and un- 
changeable. All these things are more or less rightly taken into ac- 
count by employers, and by the employes ; for employers compete 
with one another for employes, and employes compete with 
one another for employers. Employers take inferior or for vari- 
ous of the reasons less desirable workpeople into inferior posi- 
tions, or, giving them nominally the same positions, expect less of 
them, and of course give them lower wages, this bein^ the reason 
for employii^ them. They further make the discrimination 
sometimes by choosing one set of employes and 6tting the wages 
alike to them, and sometimes by offering different wages to the 
different sets of persons that apply. Thus in our country, in 
spite of all the talk and legislation against discrimination on ac- 
count of colour, coloured " help " are employed in some hotels 
and restaurants and white in others, and the former generally 
at a lower rate for what would be roughly described as the 
same work. In spite, too, of talk against discrimination between 
the sexes, the very ladies of the upper classes who profess friend- 
ship for their working sisters, will give better wages to male 
waiters called butlers and to male cooks called chefs, than to 
plain waitresses and female cooks, as also they will pay more 
for gowns made by men dress-makers or " ladies* tailors. ' And 
they act rightly ; for they arc not giving unequal pay for equal 
work, but they are giving unequal pay for different work, and 
are taking into consideration the various circumstances that affect 
the case.^* 

In teaching, especially, tutors get more than governesses, and 
in private schools and colleges men generally obtain higher salaries 
than women, for the same amount of work. In tuition, obvi- 
ously, although the time spent be the same and the same subjects 
taught, the work of men and of women is different, with different 
effect upon the scholars, however impalpable at the time this 
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difference may be. Private employers can use their own discre- 
tion, and generally do so. Large corporations, however, and the 
the government must enact general rules. In them it would be 
invidious to employ white men and coloured men, or men and 
women, side by side in the same positions, at different wages ac- 
cording to their colour or their sex. For instance, if the under- 
ground railway in New York should employ as ticket-choppers 
white men at some of the stations and coloured men at others, 
without regard to the traffic, getting from them as nearly as 
possible in the loi^ run the same work ; or if it should employ 
men as ticket-sellers in some of its booths and women in others, 
with similar indiscrimination of service, — it would seem unfair 
to pay the white men more than the coloured men, or the men 
more than the women, as long as they all were found equally 
satisfactory in a rough way, since the finer shades of distinction 
could not here be invoked.'" So it is that in most positions of 
our civil service men and women are paid the same. But in New 
York City from 1900 to 1912 male and female public-school 
teachers were paid differently. The discrimination seems, in the 
circumstances, to have been somewhat too great, for while there 
were more than enough male applicants, there was a deficiency 
of female ; and yet, from another point of view, here as elsewhere 
throughout our country our male teachers are not paid enough 
to fill the profession with professionals, the practise being to 
accept young men who teach only temporarily while preparing 
themselves for other better-paying professions, with the anoma- 
lous result that more women (though the proportion is not lar^) 
than men assume this profession as their life-work.^' But apart 
from the ill-adaptedness of the rates, a hullabaloo was raised 
over injustice and indignity to the women teachers, in their be- 
ing forced to accept less pay for et^ual work. Yet the discrim- 
ination had the good effect of attracting into the teachii^ force of 
this city more men (smalt as was their number) than previously, 
and so of stemming somewhat the tendency of effeminisation, not 
only of boys, but of men, and of public opinion, of which the 
effeminate character is so pronounced in our country, — an effem- 
inisation which our female teachers and their friends would do 
better to praise, since they approve it, than to deny." The 
method of making the discrimination, however, was wroi^; 
for men and women were examined tt^ther and appointed ^- 
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temately to the same classes, at the caprice of the Board of 
Education; all which begat an unnecessary appearance of in- 
justice, especially when the absurd predicament was sometimes 
presented of a female superintendent receiving less pay than 
some of the male teachers she supervised. The proper method 
would have been to regulate that the lower mixed classes, for 
children under thirteen years of age, should be taught chiefly 
by women, and the upper classes snould be divided, and while 
the girls were taught by women mosUy, the boys should be 
taught exclusively by men, who should be subjected to higher 
requirements; and over their department there should be only 
male superintendents. Then the pay could be determined by 
the market rates, high enough to obtain efficient women teachers 
for their appropriate work and men teachers (professionals) for 
theirs; in which case the higher rates necessary for obtaining 
the men would occasion no appearance of injustice, except to 
the squint-eyed, any more than when similar differences are 
shown in the pay-rolls of private schools. But in 1912 the good 
was quenched by fixing the rates the same for both sexes, at an 
intermediate figure, with the effect that the raise for women has 
attracted still more women to the profession, and the diminution 
for the men has repelled male applicants, lessening the numbers 
and lowering the efficiency of the male teachers obtainable. 
Similarly, in our hospital service, men and women nurses being 
paid alike, and the common pay at a figure attractive mostly to 
women, this profession has been overstocked with women, sub- 
jecting them and their male patients to much indecency. 

And yet women still desire the suffrage :n order to obtain 
"equal pay for equal work," even in the State of New York. 
This means that they desire " equal pay for equal work " to be 
thrust by law — not upon the State's employes, since these have 
it already — but in all private employments. Now, this is not 
really to demand equality, it is to demand inequality — the m- 
equality of some getting more than they deserve, while others 
conversely are made to get less than they deserve. It is dis- 
tinctly a demand for a new privilege for the female sex, that 
of being raised by law to a higher position than they can attain 
by their own efforts. Instead of instituting the much-heralded . 
equal competition of men with women, it puts the women on a 
basis of public assistance, so that they shall be favoured in the 
competition with men. It is precisely analc^t)U5 to the pro- 
cedure of the socialists, who would require " equal pay for equal 
work " — eqiial pay for equal amount of work, equal pay for 
equal hours of work (which is the only way that work can be 
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measured if the higgling of the market is to be Moored) — be- 
tween all persons, the weak and the strong, the inefficient and the 
efficient. This demand of the socialists extends absolutely to 
all — to women as well as to men. The feminists, however, con- 
fine it to women akine in comparison with men. Yet to that ex- 
tent they are socialists. The woman-suffragists follow blindly. 
Probably not one in a hundred of them approves of sodalism, 
yet they all cry out for this article of the socialist creed. 

Still another demand is that women, being equal to men and 
even (in the most ultra view) like men, must be permitted to 
labour under equal and similar conditions. When only advan- 
tage is to be obtained, there is plain sailing. When disadvantage 
is involved, a quandary arises. So with laws forbidding over- 
work and night-work to female operatives. As preventing hard- 
ship, they are desired ; but they interfere with the eaming-capacity 
of women, and so the consistent feminist must oppose them," 
The consistent feminist cannot be restrained even by moral 
scruples. Thus, as it is not customary for industrial establish- 
ments to discriminate between male employes whose relations 
with women are pure or otherwise, so already in the woman- 
suffrage State of Washington, before the State Industrial Com- 
mission recently engaged in investigating the relation of wages 
to morals, against the opinion of the male manager of a tele- 
graph company who said "that it was the duty of employers to 
weed out of the list of employes girls and women who were im- 
moral," and insisted " that employers owed this to the respectable 
women in their service," two women, members of the Commis- 
sion, are reported to have maintained " that the employer had 
no right to be concerned about the morality or immorality of 
girl and women employes, provided they performed their tasks 
efficiently," and protested " that the employer had no right to 
exercise any control over the conduct of employes out of workii^ 
hours." ** The principle carried out would not permit ladies to 
inquire into the morals of their servant-girls. It is another illus- 
tration of the levelling-down action of the single standard-of- 
morality principle advocated by feminists. It is preparatory for 
the hoped-for condition when men and women shall work side 

II In &igland then ia a factton amODE the woman'*- rigbta advoeatea who have 
formed a LeSEue for Freedom of Labour Defence, which appoaea lawi (or the apecial 
protection of women aa uniuitifiable and Injudicioua tutelage. The weekly ferniniit 
review, The Freewoman. edited by Dora Maraden and Mary CSawtborpc, lu^poited thii 

the comfort! of prelection and the harih reiponsihilitiei of freedom." In Germany 

abandon thii position on account of " the double burden of domeatic work and 
wage-eamine ": tee Kutberine Anthony'a Ftminitm in C<rBwii> swd SaHutuHWia, Igi^i. 
Uln The New York Timea, October 14, 1913. 
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by side tn all occupations and in all departments, in all factories 
and in all offices, indiscriminately, as if they were one sex. But 
that they will continue to be two sexes, and that sexuality will 
then have all the greater swing for its antics, although it is 
sometimes denied openly, everybody internally knows to be so. 
Sexuality, then, is to be indulged. That this will have deleterious 
effect upon the generality of the work performed, and will ul- 
timately ruin the race, is mostly ignored.*' 

But here many feminists have another scheme up their sleeves, 
which is to prevent immorality between men and women alto- 
gether. " Prostitution must go," Christabel Pankhurst pro- 
claims ; *" and Mary Austin asserts that nations are now " in the 
process of eliminating prostitution," " This is to be done (be- 
sides international legislation against " white slavery") by fixing 
by law a minimum wage for female employes, at a rate which is 
calculated to provide a " living wage " ; since it is supposed that 
at present many girls and women can find work only at wages 
too low to yield them a decent living, on which account they are 
driven into prostitution,'^' To the objection that this is discrimin- 
ating in favour of women, since no such law is contemplated (at 
least in our country) fixing a minimum wage for men, it is re- 
plied that the discrimination is only apparent, because real dis- 
crimination already exists, as the lowest men's wages are suffi- 
cient to support them, and the purpose is to do away with this 
discrimination by evening-up the wages of females. The basis 
of the contention is hard^ accurate, smce on the one hand many 
men's wages are not sufficient in their own eyes, and they go 
in ronsequence into burglary or vagrancy, and such occupations 
would probably be pursued by some men in any case ; and on the 
other Irand, likewise some women would desire more, and to win 
it more easily, however great might be the salaries presented to 
them. Prostitution exists everywhere, except where its place is 

as On the Incompntthllity of m«n and women for irorklDK togethcc and still doinc 
their bat, kc A. E. Wright'i Unixpurgetid Cati Ofain^t Woman Sitlfragi. New 

Forel rcmsA.:' ''Certain occupations, tach as Ihoie of employ** in itores, tele- 
graph ofiicei, etc., in which the two lexes are cloiely aaiaciated in their work, con- 
appetite] a douMe- edged sword. Oihir unhealthy and monoioooua occupation!, 

k™.-< _!.k horf — ^M — „i („od and lodging, and with all kinda of aeduction 

rt a posLiivelj deleterious effect on vexual lifer, 
olutely depraTed when the two txa work together," Thr Stlual 
"•^. si/-°- iVel lie would have men and women " light nde hy aide." but ap- 
!ntiy oolj; in " tie fight (or social welfare," 4S6-) Recently in Baltimore ui 
'ial investigation has reported sorne abrtling' facta in &ia conDection. 
1 Plain PncU abaut a Crtat Evii, ly, ef. iii. 
r Lovr and Ihe Soul Mahtr, }6. 

rkAlso Bleaae contends that woman suffrage will "improve the economic poattioii 
iromen and rob it of all iti horrible incidesM of proititutloa," etc, Tht Emmapa- 
I ef EHetuh IVtiKtn, ia£. 
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taken by promiscuity of some other sort.** Free promiscuity ex- 
isted when the earnings of men were not so great as, or no 
greater than, those of women ; but since men nave taken the 
lead in industrial production that simple state has been chained 
for a more complex condition both of marriage (in which father- 
hood plays its part) and of prostitution (from which fatherhood 
is absent). Prostitution, like marriage itself, is caused by the 
lower eaming-capacity of women in everything but pleasure-giv- 
ing occupations ; it is not caused by lower wages, which are merely 
a consequence of that condition. On the wages of women it has 
a double and mutually neutralising influence, both to raise them, 
by taking off some of the supply of female workers, in case of 
professionals, and in the case of those who practise it only 
occasionally, to depress them, by offering an extra means of 
support.^* If the minimum wage is fixed by law above the 
eaming-capacity of many women, it will only have the effect 
of throwing them out of employment and leaving nothing open 
to them but the very thing sought to be avoided. For the 
eaming-capacity of women in general, though it admits of im- 
provement, is fixed by nature lower than that of men. At the 
same time, by furnishing pleasure to men, they mostly have their 
pleasures given to them by men, while men have to pay for 
theirs. Restricted by their incompetence to fewer occupations, so 
far as women are required to support themselves, their glutting 
of these depresses their w^es. What saves them, is the taking 
of them off the labour market wholly either by prostitution or 
by marriage, or partially by the support given them by fathers, 
brothers, admirers, and lovers, while this very partial support 
of some of them keeps down, by competition, the wages of the 
unfortunates who have no support but their own efforts. The 
world has always been hard upon " unprotected females " — at 
times so hard that they could not exist, and so were not. Where 
government is strong and provides protection, single self-sup- 
porting females may exist, and the few who have exceptional 

a Id d-rilised tocirtiei Is but a reinnuit of the 
of: VIk'cIw""""/ DMt*. il. foD"'''o-i. 

ffi;';,jrs£' """ ' 

property »slue of woman," aSi-j,— " t~reiuit of' mooogainic "rnerrii^.'" '"wTd " 
a lurvival of primiiive Kxual liceaee," j6a; aod yd again ahe calta it " the o 
proieMion in the world," 363. 

ts Mn. Gallichan: " It is becauie of the name fond thus eatabllsfafd rbr p 
tHtion] that their honert vagei au£Fer," op. dt., a8i. Thii anthoreia hai atudled p 
tution closelT, and recognises that many women " chooie prostitullon. tber are 
driien iolo it," 363. She agree) with Lippert t1 
ncai, frivalily, uid, aboie all, the lore of fii 
faniticigm of " the Wief in the eAicacT of eco: 
factor U by DO mcang the only factor." 363. 
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talent or genius prosper, but the generality are not happy. Only 
socialism, by disregarding all relation between reward and eam- 
ing-power, can place them on the equality desired ; and that, as we 
have seen, would substitute for prostitution, as also for marriage, 
the promiscuity of free love. Meanwhile the agitation of a mini- 
mum wage for the purpose intended is only helping to increase 
the evil. A few years ago in Chicago at a pubhc hearing ladies 
applauded when a young working girl was induced by leading 
questions to say that if she did not receive certain wages (some- 
thing over a dollar a day), she would be justified in going "on 
the street," And in general the growing freedom of conversa- 
tion on this subject, before the public and in private, has the 
effect, by suggestion, of increasing secret license. Prostitution 
is not so easy to dispose of as these people think. Like Proteus, 
it changes its forms ; and, struck down in one, like John Barley 
Com, it rises again. Free love may take the place of paid love.*" 
These women reformers may interfere with the earnings of pro- 
fessional harlots wily to find they, have lost their own daughters.** 
Obviously the best way to combat prostitution is to encourage 
its rival, marriage ; in which aspect polygamy often receives un- 
merited praise." And to encourage marriage is also to help keep 
up the wages and improve the lot of those women who cannot 
marry, or are not fitted for marriage, or have lost their husbands, 
since marriage does still, to some extent, though not as much 
as were desirable, take women off the labour market. Yet mar- 
riage itself can be best encouraged only by keeping up the wages 
of men in comparison with those of women. Here is a vicious 
circle, which is one of the obstacles nature sets in the way of 
social advancement in highly civilised states. Young men, looking 
forward to marriage, demand high pay in order that they may 
make savings and as an earnest of their future earnings ; young 
women, expecting marriage, need not look ahead or save. 
" Treating " also is done by the young men to the young women, 
increasing the need for money of the former and decreasing 
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that of the latter. Young women, therefore, compete in the 
wage market with young men on a different footing, just as 
married and partially supported women, when they go out to 
labour, compete unfairly both with other women and with mar- 
ried men. Young women, to be sure, may sometimes be bur- 
dened with parents and other relatives to support, and widows 
with children ; but, as we have seen, men are equally exposed to 
this burden and normally have the other burden besides. There- 
fore the competition of less-burdened and individual women with 
family-supporting men brings down the wages of men, and so 
keeps many of them from marrying. This adds more unfair 
competition of individual men with the family-supportine men, 
and belies the original distinction between men as family-sup- 
porters and women as individuals, depriving men, as far as it 
extends, of this justification for their higher wages. The evil 
therefore growing, the destiny seems to be that no men shall any 
more be family-supporters, and all, men as well as women, shall 
be mere self-supporting individuals. And this, unprevented by 
the few children that shall continue to come into existence, valued 
for their rarity, spells the end of the nation that has got itself 
into this inextricable scrape. 

The difficulty in which such a nation finds itself (and as yet 
we are only near its banning) evidently is enhanced by any 
effort to encourage the employment of women and to raise their 
wages and salaries toward equality with those of men. Marriage 
is one of the vocations of women by which they earn a living. 
Mill spoke of it as " the one vocation in which there is no- 
body to compete with them," which they have all to themselves, 
and for which " the majority of women " are " always likely " to 
feel a preference." Notwithstanding the false sentimentality 
that is now backing up feminism by denouncing marriage for 
anything except what is called pure love, but which is mostly 
little else than sensual attraction," all the care of the home and 
of the children she bears is a worthy means of livelihood, of 
which no woman need be ashamed. But the more she earns 
ab-eady, or has the prospect of earning, in some other occupa- 
tion, the less inducement has she to take up this one. It is not 
so with men. For men marriage is not a money-making, but a 
money-spending arrangement. The more a man earns, the more 
he has to spare and the more he loi^ to spend it in this way: 

U Tht Subiteuon ef Wantn, 93. 

»<£.(., "The fact that so many women Bf* led to marry In order to topmve thdr 
material tondition, ii hateful to our ideali," alonj with the idea that " independence 
of women would improve marriage " on the ground that " fewer women would mirry 
because of neceuity": editorial in Sm New York Fren, Feb. >i, i«io, qoolvd by 
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he wants a wife and the children she will bear to him and the 
home they will compose together. The more a woman earns, 
the more she will have to give up if she marries and goes in for 
domesticity, without which mamage is but a free-love union or 
inter-sexual pseudo-friendship. The more do women enter the 
higher professions and the harder they work at the preparation 
therefor, the less fitted are they for motherhood ; but the harder 
do men work and prepare themselves, the better fitted are they 
for fatherhood: it is the unsuccessful men, and the successful 
women, that do not marry. The invitmg, therefore, of women 
into what have been men's professions, and equalising their pay, 
h«jping to make women more capable of self-support, and dis- 
parj^ng the capacity of men, can only in^de marriage, check 
propagation, and court ultimate disaster," Accordingly, symp- 
tomatic of degeneracy is this calling in by men of women to take 
their places ; yet it is going on at such a pace as to seem to lie 
in the path of progress. Indeed, Professor Dewey thinks " Chi- 
cago proved itself more progressive than New York, when it 
placed a woman at the head of its immense school system, because 
she was the fittest one for the place," *• In New York itself there 
are female school and prison superintendents drawing salaries 
of five thousand a year and the like. Compare such a woman 
with a man earning the same amount The woman to be fit for 
such a place must have devoted her life to the profession, and 
therefore she is unmarried (unless her marriage had been brief 
and unfruitful) ; and as she is still devoting her life to it, she 
has not time for domestic duties, and especially not for the in> 
ttmate care of children of her own, and she can hardly be 
tempted into giving up such a salary unless she receives a pro- 
posal from a man with at least twice as much. But a man with 
a salary of five thousand may perfectly well be married al- 
ready, or any marriage he now contracts will only spur him on 
to earn still more, except the rare one with an heiress, and even 

■B On tb( recent «i»!lutian at Mlirici of male (nd fenule Kbool-lcaelicrs in New 
York, in ■ letter whicli ippeired in Tbe New York Tlmei, Wty u. 1913, John Martin, 
a member of the Board of Edncatlon, wrote: "The wbole incidcDt Illuminatei tbe 

riage on the reduced Mlariei, if not forgo that bleaaina altogether. On condition tliat 
ther remain sngle they, like their colleagues, the girl bachelori. can apend BunnneTi 

them wfao on win promotion, if reasoniblT prudent, will auume tbe obligation! of 
a home. At the uine time, the women teachera, habitnated to the luxurr which their 

Eeaily [ncreaied nlariei permit, will oatunlty demand that the auitors for their 
ndi sbill wait nntil they earn incomea hisber than formerlv aatiified tbeae ladici, 
before tber eonaeni to marry. The net effect will Ineritibfy be 'the aacrifice of 
the race for the Individual.' Teachera, both men and women, beiog especially fond 
of children, and trained in their management, aboold make tbe beat parenti in th* 
commanin. It is a balefnl law which tends to withdraw them both frem parent- 
hood." 

M Quoted approiingly by Uiw Stnichan, op. C0., B3. 
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then he will wish to keep up his end. High salaries, tUus, of 
men, are conducive to perpetuation of the classes of persons 
capable of earning them, and of women, to their extinction. 
Surely the progression which is praised is in the wrong direc- 
tion,*' 

Near the commencement of the feminist moremeiit in America, 
at the Worcester convention in 1850, a woman advocate of equal 
opportunities to labour for women as for men, and of the equal 
preparation of girls as of boys " for every post of usefulness and 
profit that they might choose," said : " The newspaper press, clerk- 
ships, and book-keeping, not to mention different offices of govern- 
ment (whose duties are principally writing), would, if they were 
equally open to our daughters, afford them an opportunity of 
well-paid and congenial employment, would relieve them from 
the necessity of marriage or want, and thereby add dignity and 
energy to their character." " People prepare tfieir sons to make 
their way in the world that they may be able to marry; and now 
people are advised to prepare their daughters to make their way 
in the world, equally independent, that they may not need to 
marry I To educate boys to be men, is to help perpetuate the 
race ; to educate girls to be like men, is to help brmg it to a stop." 
Surely the distinction in the nature of the sexes is sufficient to 
justify a discrimination in the preparation of the young for 
their life-work, and to condemn the present-day decay-fore- 
shadowing denial of discrimination.** Assist yoimg men to ad- 
vance themselves in the world, and in all probability you are 
leading them to marriage and the rearing of a family; help a 
boy and you are helping a girl, and are providing for the 
future. Assist young women to advance themselves in the world, 
and in all probability you are leading them away from marriage 
and from the rearing of a family; help a girt and you help her 

tTThe bl!ni]iieti aa thli Bnbjed It tralr amuiiis. The New York Prett, In IH 
editorial of Feb. ii, loio, already dtcd. calls thli arKninent aninit the egualittt'— 



of pav not only " reactlooary." but " ■hort-iighted "! A Cathplfc prieM. J. F. Del«o)r, 
■^ "■" '■ -'■--; iomtwbere thai tbi effect of the tucceu of Ihli iclu- 

:b a dCETce of independence npon tbe wcnnen teacben ■■ M 
Tbat I believe lo be rot; innncly aiauilng rot. 



deter them from marriage. That I belieue lo be rot; innDcly amiulng rol, out rot 
all the aame. Eicn if It were so, I cannot but th<tik It a v^ttt of ringutir euod 
fortune that would keep them from linkins their Uvei with thoM of aame ortha 
•aperior lei who plume IhemielTcs on bcii^ the lordi of creatioD," in Uiia Stracban** 
«p. cil.. 4B1. Some of the writera in thii book *how men ao inHsely chinlroiu u 
to believe that. If anything, women oueht to be better paid for their work, 374, 4t!. 
4S4; which opinion the autboreis herself KConda, 116-17. Thew think only of Hia 
faidiTiduBl, never of the race: and vet they pride tbenuelvei on bdng far-ri^tedl 
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w Cf. Clarke ; " The progreu and development of the rmce depend* dddo fli« 
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alon^ and are shutting your eyes to the future.*' Found a 
college for males, and you are aiding the advancement of the 
race. Found a college for females, and you are abetting race- 
suicide. Already the statistics of some of our female colleges 
show that barely one-half of the graduates marry ; that of these a 
fifth have no diildren; and that the remaining forty per cent. 
(of the whole number) have a trifle over two children apiece, so 
that, if half of these be boys, every hundred female graduates 
leave behind them in the next generation about forty-four daugh- 
ters.** At this rate (which in reality is still lower, since some 
of the children are sure to die before reaching maturity) the 
class from which these highly educated women and their hus- 
bands come is doomed (but for possible action by the other highly 
educated men who marry non-collegiate women) to speedy 
diminution and gradual extinction. But, though our male collie 
graduates, on the whole, show a somewhat better result (it has 
been reckoned half as good again), it is by no means satisfactory 
from the point of view of future generations. And for this 
poor showing by the men the existence of so many female col- 
leges is also to a great extent responsible, as they subtract so 
many otherwise eligible partners. Things being so in the green 
leaf, what will they be in the sere? When the feminist goal is 
readied and as many youi^ women as young men are educated 
not only in collies but in post-graduate departments and in 
business schools for all the professions, the birth-rate in the up- 
per classes may be expected to sink to the vanishing point.** 

41 Elitsbeth BluJnrell, the fint won 
Agnodicc), U > lood exiinplc. In 
trort III Opmiif tkt Mtdical Proftsi 
chUdmi. ■Dd njoiud in the "grui 
l»rffe fwnilr poup " (p. i of Ever; 
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liiite," ai. She therefor* never entered even an extraordinary marriage (whalever 
that might be), but adopted a daughter; and two of her alilere. who followed ber in 
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did not mUTj and each adopted > daughter. Thu* tbe advanced females of a talented 
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This was not anticipated by the persons who started the move- 
ment — the pioneers of " the higher education of women." Mrs, 
Emma Willard, perhaps the very first leader in America, had 
no experience of this sort during the early days of her seminary 
for young ladies." It was, in truth, her intention and purpose 
to turn out her pupils to be " better wives and mothers," *° She 
probably had, and her followers still seem to have, the notion 
that as the higher education of men makes them better husbands 
and fathers, the hi^er education of women will have a cor- 
responding effect. But this is a false argument. The higher 
education of men makes better teachers, clergymen, physicians, 
chemists, engineers, military and naval officers, lawyers, states- 
men, etc. If it helps men on in the world, it makes them better 
fathers and husbands only in the sense of better providers. £ut 
women as wives and mothers are not the providers of the family. 
Hence a higher education that helps to make women better pro- 
viders, encroaches on the men's sphere. It is useless unless it 
is put into execution, and then tiie woman, being a provider, 
has not time to be a mother, whether she be wife or not. This 
is precisely the chief social difference between men and women 
(a direct result from their primary as well as their secondary 
sexual differences) that providing for the family does not in- 
terfere with the man's occupation as husband and father, but it 
does interfere with the woman's occupation as mother and hence 
with her proper occupation as w'fe. Hence the good done to 
men by higher education does not follow in the case of women. 
Nor is the higher education of women necessary to enable them 
to teach their children ; for apart from religion, morals, and man- 
ners (which, far from being specialised, are apt to be neglected 
in colleges), mothers teach their children oidy the veriest ele- 
ments of the various branches of knowledge, professional teach- 
ers being employed to do the rest. The higher education is not 
needed in motherhood, and, being in the way, it tends to keep 
women out of motherhood. 

Other results meanwhile are produced, contribtiting to the 
grand finale, such as wastefulness and unfairness. Our femi- 
nists speak of educating girls just like boys, that they may take 

them, he did not attenpl to explain. At veil nj the rich ought not to hafe >ato- 
mobilea, hecBUK thtj roigllt let an example Co the poor. Besidei, the having imalt 
families, imons people of any intelligence, doea not indicate continence, but only 

*t " An Englith traTeller atid to me : ' Hadam, jou are mtkins i grand experiinent 
here; . . . bul I fear ^u are educating girli loo bighl; and Aiat they wilf not be 
willing to marry." Bul I have never experienced any difficulty of thii aorl," quoted 
in jTtord'i Life of Emma Willard, 107, Thi. wai in i8jo. Naturally Che effect did 
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care of themselves. But the real education of bojrs should aim 
at their takii^ care, not of themselves alone, but of others. This 
is not necessary on the part of girls ; and so, if they are educated 
like boys, and boys like them, either they are educated too much, 
or the boys too little. The eflFort, at all events, is to do the 
former." But now if the girl, so trained, after all marries, her 
education is, as we have seen, either useless in her vocation as 
mother, or positively prejudicial. Even preparation as a physi- 
cian is wasteful to fiie mother, as it would be cheaper and safer 
to employ, when needed, a doctor who has wider experience.*^ 
Now, to-day four-fifths of the girls eventually marry, which 
figure may before long be reduced to three-iifths, while of boys 
probably nine-tenths will carry on the profession for which they 
have studied. The chances, then, are nine in ten that your 
son's education will pay ; and they are at least three to one that 
your daughter's education will be thrown away. And this waste 
of money spent on the girl's education (whether by the parents, 
or by philanthropists, or by the state) means that less than other- 
wise can be spent on the education of the boys, who would profit 
by it to the ultimate benefit of the girk also. 

Another avowed intention is likewise not reached. At present, 
if a boy has better prospects than a girl of making his fortune by 
his own efforts, the girl has the prospect of marrying a man as 
good as her brother, and so their prospects in life are equal. 
This is forgotten, or rather it is not desired that the girl's pros- 
pects shall be dependent on marriage, and so the intention is to 
equalise their prospects of self-advancement by equal prepara- 
tion for the professions. But the girl will still have the op- 
portunity of marrying, if she chooses, and so will have a double 
advantage. Consider the case of a young man of twenty-five 
and a young woman of the same age, who have both gone 
through college and a professional or technical school and are 
prepared for their "life-work" (at least his, but not necessarily 
hers), in some profession, science, or art. If they are norm^ 
young people, they will both expect to love and to marry, but in 
that evient the man has the prospect of needing to support his 
wife, and the woman has the prospect of being supported by her 
husband. Can anybody maintain that their prospects in hfe 
are the same? that they have been put on a footing of equality? 

naiim, that boyi' Kboal* 
_ " Stx in EducalieK, laj, 

ind Cenvtntionality, Annali Amcr. Acad. 
i( FraiitArHgunt •*• bttandtrtn imd di* tociala BnuW 
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Is not the footing on which they have been put (mostly by the 
endowment of women's colleges by men, or from money made 
by men) one of superiority for the young woman? To con- 
tinue endowing female educational institutes, to encourage girls 
to go through them, to offer to women workers as much pay and 
as many openings as to men — in some cases even to prefer 
them because of their greater docility, — is not that to discrimi- 
nate in favour of the female sex above the male sex? Yet this 
question must not be too hastily answered. It is to discriminate 
in favour of some women — and the ones least likely (even when 
married) to rear any children; while it discriminates against 
the marrying and child-bearing kind of women, by discriminatii^ 
against Uieir husbands. It thus pulls down also their capacity 
to rear children and perpetuate the race. Or take a more 
particular instance, from the field of diplomacy, into which 
feminists desire women to press.** A man is rarely sent on an 
embassy unless he has a wife : there are already nearly as many 
ambassadresses as ambassadors, and the women share in all the 
honours and emoluments. If women were to become ambassa- 
dors too, they would probably be unmarried, or at all events 
their husbands could not share in their honours: their husbands 
would probably prefer to stay at home and look after the chil- 
dren, if there were any. The last century exhibited the ridiculous 
spectacle of a Prince Consort; but perfectly in the nature of 
human relations is the position of a queen consort: her func- 
tion of queen mother is sufficiently' onerous to be dignified, while 
that of a king father or official mipregnator is too slight to be 
worthy of a man. Fortunately for the English the position of 
queen absolute is exceptional. If women of royal families were 
to have the same right of succession as the males, and if women 
were to become prime ministers, ambassadors, bishops, and fill 
other high offices equally with men, to the exclusion of men, 
at the same time they share in all the honours and emoluments 
of those offices as consorts to the men that fill them,*' it is plain 

ts E^., Laura Abercoawaj in an article on Tht Olhtr Sidt in The Nation, LondoD, 
May 31. 1913. i^omplaina of tha " iniinticc " of men alone be[iie admitteil to gucb 
occupationB as are offered far tlie lUte and Ibe cfaurch, instancins diplomaCT. Aa for 
enlranu to poaitiona in tfae cliurch, be it hen «aid tbac for women to become pricateiica 
ia entirely witbin the province of feminism, if new religions were founded boldii^ 
ita central idea. But for women to beeome Cbriitian miniitera ii eitraordinary, lee- 
ing tbat the holdera of thii religion profeaa to believe that it wai founded b< God ' 
coming to eartb and on hii departure leaving another member of the Trinitv with hii 
diiciptea. under wbole initruclion tbey forbade women to apeak in tbe church (/. Csr., 
Xlv: 34-3, /. rim., II. M-ia, cf. Riv.. II. ao). It only ahowa hoi in an »«e read? 
for degeneracy pec^le, and eapeciallj womeQi will play with thinga tbey pretend to 
bold (acred. 

'R The Roman Catholic Church exdudea women even ag consorta, and if tbe femi- 
niata abould attack that one-iidedncaa, nobody but Roman Catbohca woold object. 
^very celibate man. where monogamy haldi, means a celibate woman, and every nale 
..ia.... : — ^^.^.g requirea aome corceaponding celibate female Inititiitlon — ill In the 
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that women would be in a favoured position — at least till our 
present kind of marriage ceases, and with it the civilised race. 

Cato of old said that women, when they become men's equals, 
would be their superiors ; '"' and his words have often been re- 
peated.'^ Their truth seems to be proved by the fact that 
sociologists have been able to discover an age when women were 
superior and an age when men were and arc superior, but not 
an a^e when both were equal, showing that the intermediate stage 
was one of unstable equilibrium, through which the transition was 
rapid. It is, in fact, impossible for two powers to keep the 
balance even between themselves. The ideal of man-and-woman 
rule is impracticable. The feminists themselves often run 
through it to the other side. They advocate subserviency to 
women, thinking it chivalrous to do so.'^ But chivalry, of course, 
is consistent only with recognition of the inferiority of woman's 
position, being an endeavour to even up their condition with 
men's. If it is to continue when the equality of women with 
men is proclaimed, it elevates them to a more favoured position, 
destroymg the very equality aimed at 

Thorough feminists, however, are fair enot^h to wish to 
prevent this one-sidedness on the other side, and in order to 
obtain perfect equality, without privilege or favour, and with- 
out the wastefulness above objected to their scheme, require 
that women shall have all men's duties as well as all men's rights, 
and shall not forfeit either by marriage. Women, therefore, 
who have taken up a profession, are to continue in it after 
marrying, just as men do, the wife being as independent of the 
husband as the husband of the wife, and contributing equally with 
the husband to the support of the children they have in com- 
mon ; ** for it is always supposed that the woman will earn as 
much as the man.** Husband and wife are to go each to his 
and her work in the morning, and meet again in the evening." 

prejadice of the race hj- withdrawing from parmthood men and woaco of taltnt. 
Al«o, throu^ fadare to provide sufficiently for the celibate women, a ie!ii)«te pricM- 
hood alvan. foHets proititution. " Public celibacy," aaya Draper, ''la priv«te viclitd- 
neia." CanfiKt tutwrm Sntnci and RtKrioH, a6a, 

A« II.. Scene _i.:*Wr,r Fraueniimmcr konnen ..ur iwiachen Hemchen und Dienen 
wihieu." " Thu " lays J. W. P, in A Remanstranl Vim oi fVomaH Suffrage, p. 38, 
•■ !■ the age of ibe tyranny of the weak oyer the atronff. Ai surely ai women have 
half of the political power, they will have more than half." 

aiE*. Edward 8. Gilman: "Let ui giye a 'square deal" also to women, who are 
entitled to all our riihta and, to my mind, to, two more: the right of msn'a lympaihy 
and of man'a protectTon," m MiM Slrachan'a of. eit., 544, Cf. above, p. ai6n. 

/! ?='J'"^''^i"""'^■"'"'■'^•*^■.^''""^'=' Pa.riuri«. ''we may take the cue 
of hntband and wife who are both doctors, or actors, or induitrial workers. Each 
camB an independent income, and both should contribute eqaally to the maintenance 

of the familv.'' Plaim Pnrlw nli'i^t 1 nrrnl P.JI ,„ 
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During the day men and women, married and unmarried, are to 
work together, side by side, without distinction of sex or status; 
and at even-tide men and women are still to enjoy themselves 
side by side, but now husband with wife, and among the un- 
married, friend with friend {ami avec atnie), as the case may be. 
This companionship in recreation has already been noticed.** 
Companionship in work is no less insisted upon by the con- 
sistent feminists. Wherever men work, women must work; and 
wherever women work, men must work — except (always there 
creeps in an exception) men are not to bear and tend children, 
and women are not to engage in tasks beyftnd their physical 
strength, though they may join in supervising strong men at 
their special labours, as men may join in supervising weak 
women in their special labours. With these exceptions — and 
even the work of the father with the children has sometimes 
been demanded '^ — complete side-by-sideness is always insisted 
on." Marriage is not to interfere, nor any of its present asso- 
ciations. If their professional engagements take one of them 
away, the other will remain at his or her occupation. Thus, in 
this ultra theory, the wife of an ambassador, being a lawyer or a 
physician or a professor settled in some city, will remain when 
her husband goes off to his new position, as well as the husband 
will remain if his wife gets such a post. Hereby fairness and 
equality between the sexes will be restored — and, according to 
the feminists, be perfected. If their professional engagements 
separate them for long and they feel lonely, all they have to 
do is to get a divorce, and make new connubial unions, perhaps 
to reunite if circumstances again bring them together. Thus 
the side-by-sideness of men and women will always be main- 
tainable. As for child-bearing, it, if it occurs, will no more deter 
a married woman from her professional labours than any other 
temporary indisposition." And child-rearing may be assigned 

In her Intpiralional Addmi on tkt Place and Muiuh ef Woman, p. ii. pictured 
how "Tfae tnoming comei: the biuband goei forth to hii rKcupsUan, uid to doea the 
irif«. . . . The houri of the day toll br. ind when evenioK comei, both meet on equal 

[ri"k^Mbe'lii hzij Stsntoo: "We would have men and women what God 

' ■' ihould be, companioM for each otter, always together, in counsel, 

■ ' ■ idustry. If they have home and children, we 
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to specialists, who will be paid for their services by the parents " 
— or by the state.*' 

With this scheme not all feminists are at present in accord. 
For married women have husbands to support them, and their 
competition with unmarried women is not contemplated with 
pleasure by these, — and these now monopolise the stage. Thus 
there was not long ago some unsavoury discussion in the New 
York public school system as to the right of a married school 
teacher to have a year off for the purpose of bearing and caring 
for a child; with whom not all her unmarried colleagues sym- 
pathised,'* although some married ones and outsiders stood up 
for not discriminating in this respect between men and women, 
at least not against women," overlooking that the man would 
not need such an interruption of his duties. But the objection 
of the unmarried women was no doubt a prejudice due to the 
continuance of old conditions ; for when the new era comes in, 
they will perceive that it is no longer the duty of the husband 
to support the wife, and therefore the wife must not lose her 

»m»e. either the mother continues to go tool, <ince tbrre are miny women " belter 
qiuliiied to train, teach, and suide the youno; Ihan the mother," who may be employed, 
or " the mother may, if she la (|ualiiied to do >o, undertake this office of teacher, pro- 
feasionally. She then does it still on an equality with hei hushandi she profeiuonallr 
hire* herself as teacher, nutse, and physician, to her children." 

ai In the latter caie. the mother also may he paid by the sUte for the time ihe 
loses from her profession during pregnancy tad-ioi a while afler bearinff. 

ei Even Hiss Strachan, who led Ihe women teacher.' revolt against di*:nmin»tion cm 
the aide of men teachers, and who in her hook on £ifiiaJ Pay for Equal Work could 
Me DO reason for a difference between Ihe married and Ihe unmarried woman'a 
wages, 7, III; who held that " conaiderations of family responsibilities have no place 
in the eiing of wlary schedules," IiS, cf. 35; and who denounced the ■' family wage" 

■Imoat of violating the ConsIitution,"^B; now tlal victory over the men teachers baa 
been won, seems to sing a diRerent tUDe over against married female teachers; for 
she ia reported to have objected to that woman'a demand and 10 have declared that 
"that woman should resjgn and allow an unmarried woman to take her place.. The 

in the New York Sun, March 9, 'flU. The ihoe pinches differently when it is re- 

teacher cannot do justice to the school children and be absent'every now and then 
to look after her own children. One or the other must auSer, and perhaps both. A 
married woman's place is at home with her children ao long as she has a huaband 
able to support the family." The woman in question had married a teacher in the 
aame school with a salary of $3000 a year. Mus Strachan be it added, though a suf. 
fragist, uses the woman'a-nlace-at.home awument when ahe needs it,, hut limited W 
bappily married women. Since the reveUtion of her recent marriage it wUl be inter- 
esting to follow up her ultimata views. , 

(sThus in another case of a married woman teacher being disraiased for tsUng 
leave of ahaenee to bear » child without properly reporting, at a meeting of the 
Woman's Political Uuioa "Miss" Henrietta Rodman (she is a roamed woman) main- 

■ ■•-"■■ -ad of being dismissed for bearing a child, » woman tpacher ahould 
' ■ The Board of Educ '— ■- " 
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position on account o£ any merely temporary disability. If, in 
fact, the husband shall have any duty toward his wife, it will be 
to find a position for her, or to make one, if he can. Already 
the new form of nepotism has appeared of a public official ap- 
pointing his wife to an office in his control." 

Still, if this new condition be introduced. Nature will again 
step in and block the plan, which does not recognise the distinc 
tions she has established — in human beings at least, whatever 
may be her arrangements in other species. If there were never 
to be any children, and if women were not organised for pro- 
ducing diitdren, marriages being mere unions for pleasurable 
intercourse, the plan might be carried out. But women are so 
ot^anised, and society cannot last without children. By their 
organisation, as we have seen, women are periodically enfeebled, 
especially in the years of education and apprenticeship — of prep- 
aration for any other life-work. If in youth they prepare as 
hard as young men, they as women are likely to be either broken 
in health or stunted in child-bearing capacity, let alone child- 
rearing aptitude. The women who are capable of doing women's 
work, are not capable also of doing men s work. By their or- 
ganism women are limited to special work, or to the lower ranks 
of work more suitable to men. Those who prepare themselves 
for men's full work, are- handicapped in their own proper work. 
And if ever children do come, the mothers are confined for a 
time, and whether they or other women he employed, the care 
of yoimg children devolves on women as their special work, which 
no man, as a rule, can or will perform. Some male animals may 
do so. A few male fishes sec to the hatching of the eggs spawned 
by the females; the male sea-horses carry in a poudi the eggs 
of their mates; the male obstetric frogs perform the whole 
labour of incubation; and male ostriches attend to their fledg- 
lings. But if any men ever regularly performed such work as 
the last-mentioned, that tribe or nation would soon end. Even 
the couvade was too much to permit any race adopting it to 
amount to much. Per conira, when women engage in professional 
work hke men, as they assume certain obligations that cannot 
thereafter be laid down without loss, in addition to their not 
improbable incapacity there is superinduced an unwillingness to 
have children, who would interfere with their work," More- 

M E.g., on Long Iilud 1 iudge appointed his newtj wedded wife to tw h<a 
" confidcDtlal KCretarr " «t ■ salary (lo be paid by the public) of f i soo •yeir. It wu 
not allowed, but not on the erouod of the appointee Twinz bia wile. See The New 
York Tirnea. May 6, 1913. More recently a Governor of Colorado baa appointed hi« 
wife Auociate-Governor, keeping the salary in the family. 

BBln The New York Tiniea, April ii. 1014, Miss Mabel Poweri apprOTioKly quotet 
a "wonder child," eleven yean old, Vnnifred Stoner, of Pittaburih, aa folfowi: "I 
think ¥rc ihould have two Preaidents of Ibe United Statei — a Mr. Preddent and ■ 
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over, as the boys are brought up with the idea that they are to be 
no better than women as providers for the home, diey nm a 
good chance of being no better than women in this respect, and 
m others too. They also, then, do not care to be burdened with 
children, or they relinquish the determination of this question 
to their wives. Therefore the middle or upper classes of the 
nation that takes up this new system, are doomed to ultimate 
extinction, leaving the country to the lower classes — to the 
less fit, and consequently abandoning it to decline. 

Says Spencer ; Just as occasional gynaecomasty in men, which 
can be exercised only at the cost of masculine strength, is not 
counted among masculine attributes, so exceptionally high in- 
tellectual production by women, under special discipline, should 
not be counted " as truly feminine, if it entails decreased fulfil- 
ment of the maternal functions. Only that mental eneigy is 
normally feminine which can co-exist with the production and 
nursing of the due number of children. Obviously a power of 
mind which, if general among the women of a society, would 
entail disappearance of the society, is a power not to be in- 
cluded in an estimate of the feminine nature as a social factor." " 
And Saleeby : " The individual development of women, their 
higher education, their expression in works of art and thought 
and practice, cannot safely be carried to the point at which 
motherhood is compromised ; else the race in question will 
necessarily disappear and be replaced by any race whatso- 
ever, the women of which continue to be mothers." " Thus, 
for the very good and sufficient reason of a physiological 
difference in their structure and functions, it is impossible for 
women in general to study so hard and to energise so con- 
tinuously in intellectual, artistic, and industrial productivity, as 
men in general, and still perform, sufficiently, the indispensable 
work which they alone can do ; and every attempt to give women 
in general the same education and training as men, and to in- 
duce them to enter as freely into the same occupations as men, is 
futile, wasteful, unfair, and dangerous. 
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To summarise this matter: There is a system in which the 
sons alone receive higher instruction and preparation for profes- 
sional wark, and they alone receive the famiiy inheritance, which 
is handed on as a family trust : they are expected to support their 
sisters and to marry them off, if this has not already been done by 
the father ; and they are expected themselves to marry and sup- 
port, each one, some other woman, that she may be the head of 
his home and the mother of his children. As wives share their 
husbands' property, the prospects of the sons and the daughters 
are equal. In another system, generally growing out of the first 
(toward the end of the rising period of civilisation, or the begin- 
ning of its culminating point), the inheritance is divided equally 
among the sons and the daughters, the daughters have the pros- 
pect of marrying and sharing their husbands' professional in- 
comes, and the sons also have the prospect of marrying women 
who have inherited property, and thereby of adding to their com- 
mon fund; their prospects still are equal. But now the sons no 
longer have the duty of supporting their sisters, nor even them- 
selves of marrying; and as the daughters are still not prepared 
in the higher education for professional labour, or only a begin- 
ning of this is made, those who do not marry and whose inher- 
itance is not large enough to support them, are at a disadvantage. 
To remedy this, a third system is desired to be inaugurated — the 
system of the feminists. Property shall continue to be divided 
among the sons and the daughters equally, and also the daugh- 
ters shall be educated and trained equally with the sons to sup- 
port themselves in any and all professional labours. Here the 
prospects are supposed to be perfectly equal. And the intention 
IS that when marriage takes place, the wife shall continue her 
professional labours just as the husband does, the husband no 
longer having any duty to support the wife, and toward the chil- 
dren the mother having the same duty to support them as the 
father has. The equality is to be kept up and continued in eveiy 
respect. But here is where the difficulty comes in. As women 
have not the same capacity for professional labours that men 
have, if they are thrown on their own efforts for self-support all 
through their lives, their prospects are not equal to those of men. 
Equality can be maintained only by the men contributing some- 
thing to the support of the women, despite the theory. This will 
be necessary especially if there be children resulting from the 
unions. But as the object is to minimise the disparity between 
tiie earnings of the men and the women, children will be in the 
women's way, and there will be a tendency to avoid having 
them, at least in any numbers su£5cient to keep up the lace. 
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Moreover, some women will never accept this new theory. This 
theory is, in fact, adapted only to exceptional women. The ex- 
ceptional women will continue to practise their profession after 
marriage, or will avoid marrying in order to retain their profes- 
sion. But other women will desire to marry, to have children, 
and to be sujmorted as mothers by their husbands. The attempt 
to carry out this theory, therefore, will only introduce confusion, 
and is bound to be a failure. But it may go far enough to ruin 
the country that undertakes it. 

To repeat, further, if there are to be children, men must, in 
one way or another, support the women who do the special work 
of bearing and rearing them. If it be the husband who does so, 
then we have the present condition over again, but with effort to 
hide, ignore, and belie it, producing confusion and secret discon- 
tent on both sides. If it be the state, then women as a class are 
dependent on men as a class, again with effort to shut one's eyes 
to this fact. Call it an exchange, if you will : the men get what 
they want — children and a home ; and the women get what they 
need — food, clothing, shelter; yet the women get necessaries, 
and they too get a home and the children (which latter some of 
them now claim as entirely their own) : they are getting more 
than the men, they are in a favoured position, hence m a depend- 
ent position. Burdened, too, by their child-bearing organism, 
even if unexercised, and especially by their children, if they have 
any, they are weaker than men, both bodily and mentally, for 
self-supporting purposes^ and consequently are in the power of 
men, let them prate about equality and independence all they 
please. Equality and independence can be attained — and never 
completely — only by renunciation of the child-bearing and 
-rearing function. This is not possible absolutely ; but if it were, 
the race would come to an end in fifty years. It is, however, 
possible in part, and a nation may slowly die out. The plan of 
female independence may be made more or less general, but it 
cannot be made permanent, though it may be made final with a 
vengeance. 

There is the alternative: female independence, without chil- 
dren, and then a certain end to civilisation ; or female dependence, 
with children, and then the possibility of the continuance of 
civilisation. 

Some feminists, especially the women among them, are so given 
over to the shibboleth of independence and of equality (which 
they identify with justice), whether it brings them happiness or 
not, that they will unhesitatingly choose the first branch of the 
alternative, desiring assimilation of women to men regardless of 
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consequences. They will not, in the words of a man, tolerate 
that the rights of living persons shall be interfered with by " any 
superstition about the effect on posterity," " apparently " ac- 
counting future times impertinencies." •* But their choice can- 
not be approved as wise, when one reflects that civilisation does 
not end like a candle going out, but the process of its ending is a 
slow and prolonged agony. The woman who wishes to be inde- 
pendent, let her be independent if she can; but when she gives 
advice to others, she should consult the welfare of all — of the 
untold generations to come as well as of the present generation. 
Advice that takes in less than the interest of the universality is 
foolishness. 

It need not be denied that women can do, at a pinch or excep- 
tionally, what men do (in the domain of the secondary sex func- 
tions), but it must be denied that women can do what men do 
and at the same time do what they are specially constructed to do 
(in the domain of the primary sex function). It may very well 
be that in the rest of this century there shall be a great outcropping 
of female productivity, with feats performed and works achieved 
by women in art, literature, science, politics, finance, etc., rival- 
ing the medium performances and achievements of great men. 
This can happen only if there is a wide-spread strivmg to bring 
all women into the arena of competition with men by education, 
training, exercise, and encouragement. But, if so, the women 
who do enter into such competition (those with sound bodies and 
superior brains) will die off, with loss of energy in the comity 
generations to men also. For " advanced " women leave prac- 
tically no progeny, and therefore cannot transmit their forward- 
ness. Some women, to be sure (e.g., Mrs. Pankhurst), have 
advanced after they have borne children; but they rear their 
daughters to be advanced women, and these cease to propagate. 
The intellectuals will cease to exist, and will leave the world in 
the hands of the brutal. Then the brutal men will again " sub- 
due " the brutal women, and a new cycle of advance may begin, 
with the gradual emeigence of a new set of intellectual men — to 
be followed, perhaps, by a new set of intellectualising women 
again closing the cycle. Would it not be better for intellectual 
men to continue their mastery, and for intelligent women to sub- 
mit to it, doing it gently, instead of leaving it to be done by 
brutal men brutally? Then the race at least of intellectualising 
men may be kept up, and the present cycle may continue longer 
than it would do in the other case. 

■ej. M. RabcrUan in b ciitiCLim of a lecture by Ritchie od Nalural Rithtt, i 

The N«ion»l Reformer. Dec. ' "- " °— "^ "- 

•B Bbcod, Ettay VJIL 
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For why should the unrealisable dream of the two sexes 
always and everywhere living side by side, inseparable but un- 
bound, equal, undistinguished, ever be dreamt? Nature has 
made women dependent on men for subsistence, and men depend- 
ent on women for happiness, both dependent on children for 
continuance and also for gladness (for the older we grow, the 
more we feel what a void the world would be without childhood 
and youthfulness around us), and children dependent on their 
parents for existence and preparation for the world. When you 
break one of these dependencies, you undo the whole colligation 
of interdependence: nature's whole plan is deranged, and civil- 
isation suffers. No true advantage is gained by the proposed 
change. You may add so many millions of women working at a 
trade, industry, or profession, almost celibate and childless, in 
addition to so many millions of almost celibate and childless men 
workers, in place of so many millions of wives of the men who 
did that kind of work, while the wMnen did the work at home 
and had and attended to children. What you gain is the produc- 
tion of more material things, what you lose is the proper use of 
them ; and there can be no doubt on which side the greater hap- 
piness lies. Only blindness to the loss gives a vision of gain,^* 
The choice lies between more commodities and more children"; 
and the present tendency, encouraged by the feminists, is to 
choose more commodities. This materialism defeats its own ob- 

>o L. H. Counac;: "It ii abvioua that if large numbcn of women ue coDvened 
fron mtre comumcrg inlo helperi in pioduction. tfaere will be aa increue in the 
mau of praducti without anjr coimpoadins jnorcue in the mouflia to be fed," TJw 
Womtn's SuSraii Quiition. Contemporary Review June, 189a. p. jja. The ptiitio 
here ia that vomen who enter induatry, etc., would otherwiu he " mere conaumen " 
— and nol producera, juat becauae they da not produce thinga for aale. (So Mra, 
Gilman trcata half the world as "non-productive consumcra," Wonin and Eco- 
nomict, iiS, cf, iiS, in apjte of knowing the work they da in the boaie, lo, 31, 187). 
Courtney further complains that the opponenU "confine their attention" to the 

miodi forward to the gaina that follow readjuitment." On the contrary, it b precisely 
the losaca that would {allow readiuatment to which objection ii due. The ones who 
do not carry their minda forward to the ultimate effects, are the feminiats. W. I. 
Thomas; " Certain it ig that no civiliaation can remain the higheat if another civilisa- 
tion adda to the intelligence of ita men the inlelligence of ita women." Sti and So- 
citty. 314- Thi» supposea that the intelligence of women ia not now nsed, whereaa 
In truQl it is more likely that the way their mtelhgence always haa, heen u.«l in 
advandng civiliaed atalea i* the proper one, and the propoied use of it in the fields 
there generally reserved for men ia the wrong one, past experience in Ihia matter 
being sufficiently large. The author has set up a good Darwinian teat, and ,f it 
were to h«« the effect expected, the wonder le that it has not. »™d« the mynads 
of aocUl eiperimenta, slready reaulted in a. femmiat sUte taking the leadership in 
the world, instead of the femiaist states being found only among barbariana. But 
the reaaon ia plain when we take into consideration (what, these thinkers overlook) 
the influence of " adding women's intelligence " (•.«., culHvating it equally and in 
thi Mme way with men^) upon the physiological condition of women.— Apart , from 
a hint in Plato (Lobi, 8osA-B, made plainer in Jg^"j'|.» PJJJP''i™J, '°j found'^in 

Mufl^Sbo^oienTlhf Se"nefiV to^h/; dou^^^^ 

for the higher service of humanity," TJf ^-feHcfion of Wmn- ■" "f ""r" -1 ■ 

few exceptional women engage in the higher serv.«- there . 

we must not ei^ect any douWing. 
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ject ; for children give not only joy in the present but safety in 
the future, and without them there is blankness and despair. 
Moreover, to the extent that there is truth in the doctrine of the 
"iron law of wages," as interpreted by Henry George, the en- 
trance of all women throughout their life-time (in marriage as 
well as in celibacy) into the trades, industries, and professions, 
will depress wages and salaries so that the earnings of both the 
parents (sufficient to keep up the family) will he little larger 
than would have been the earoings of the husband alone,'^ in spite 
of the increased production. The surplus will accrue to the 
capitalists and land-owners. These, both men and women, will 
be the only gainers, and only in a sordid way ; and they alone, for 
a purely selfish purpose, should advocate this feminist plank. 
The men and the women of the working classes will gain little 
materially, and will lose much by comparison, till the upper 
classes become so weakened by luxury that they may be over- 
thrown, and the world go to smash for another recovery. We 
are already in a half-way stage commencing the process that 
leads toward this result. Shall we go on into the error already 
begun — and make " progress," as is carelessly conceived ; or shall 
we endeavour to go back to the state in whidi women worked at 
home in the midst of their children at occupations not inconsistent 
with motherhood ? To all far-seeing minds it is difHcuIt to under- 
stand how there can be any doubt or hesitancy between these al- 
ternatives. It may be said that it is impossible to go back to the 
healthier earlier state. This may be, but at least it is possible to 
strive against being carried further in the downward current. 
Likewise justice ts no more furthered hy this feminist scheme 
than by the socialist scheme. It is no injustice to keep women 
in general from entering the fields of work not suited to them. 
Justice cannot demand the upsetting of the natural and preferable 
scheme. That men should exclude women from occupations for 
which women prepare themselves and show themselves fit, might 
seem harsh. But for the occupations more generally reserved to 
men, women have not prepared themselves, and have not shown 
themselves fit — not even absolutely, and much less so compatibly 
with their own function. The feminist demand is for men to 
prepare them, and keep on preparing them, in expectation that 
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they will show themselves fit, even at the cost of unfitting them 
for their own work. But if men refrain from making this dan- 
gerous experiment, and refrain from preparing women for work 
which all experience and reason prove to be tmsuitable for them, 
certainly there is no injustice in that. As it is, women share in 
all the advantages and advances of civilisation. No new inven- 
tion is made by men, but women are invited into the use of it. 
Look at the automobiles passing your door: there are more 
women in them than men. At any recreation place or pleasure 
resort women more abound. For feminists to talk of injustice to 
women, is sheer nonsense. 

Nor are women to be condemned for parasitism — unless they 
abandon their own work. The dat^er ahead of female para- 
sitism is Mrs. Schreiner's pet discovery.^* Against this great 
danger the woman's movement is now said to be fighting, by 
demanding the entrance of women into all the fields of labour 
side by side with men. This movement, Mrs, Schreiner admits, 
" has taken its rise almost exclusively among the wealthy, cul- 
tured, and brain-labouring classes, where alone at the present 
day the danger of degeneration through dependence on the sex 
function exists" (123), This "female labour movement is, in 
its ulttmate essence, an endeavour on the part of a section of the 
race to save itself from inactivity and degeneration, and this even 
at the immediate cost of the most heavy loss in materia! com- 
fort and ease to the individuals composing it" (123-4). It is, 
indeed, noble that women who might live in case should seek 
work. The question only is as to the kind of work to be sought. 
For parasitism is a great evil. Everybody, whether male or 
female, should be ashamed of being dependent on another for 
support without making an adequate return therefor. But when 
such a return is made, there is nothing to be ashamed of, and 
there is no parasitism. The idea taught by the feminists that in 
itself, essentially, inherently, it is shameful for a wife to be sup- 
ported by a husband — "revolting," Mrs. Gilman calls it," — is 
an entirely false idea, which simply overlooks the return she 
makes, or dwells only on the " sex function," which, indeed, 

11 Woman and Labour, 7sfF. " ' The fine lad;;.' ihe hnmin fenaie paruite " (be 
nealo of m " the moit deadly microbe which can make its appearance on the int- 
act of tfie (ocial tyatem," 81, Among the cauKi of decay. parMitiim of women ii 
" fundamental." 99- Mn. Gilman. lioweyet. treaii women in general, under piescni 
cooditiona (ever ainee lavagety, moiliy), as made by men into parasitea, IVomin and 

Mrtr^reiaer hai real female parssitiim in view, such ai ia already exhibited hi 
10 many middle-cloal married eouplcs, and ia eitcnding, IVoman ariJ Labour, loin., 
.„._ b,„ -.t i. Qot a new discovery. It hai been an object of animadveraioa hj 
ici for many years. No stronger denunciation of women's ihirUng 
ibe found than one published in the London Saturdiy Review ia 
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alone is not sufficient in marriage. It is comparable with the idea 
of the sodahsts that it is shameful for the upper classes to be 
supported by the lower classes; which likewise overlooks the 
return (of leadership) which the upper classes make — or 
might make. When the upper classes cease to make an adequate 
return to the lower classes, their state is truly shameful, and 
harmful to all concerned. This is the parasitism of men upon 
men, and unless corrected by reformation of the upper classes 
themselves, or by their overthrow and replacement by another 
set that does make an adequate return, it leads to the decline of 
civilisation. And when women cease to make an adequate re- 
turn for their support, their state is similarly shameful and 
harmful. This is the parasitism of women upon men, which, 
superimposed on the parasitism of men upon men, hastens the 
decline of civilisation. In our country, where the parasitism of 
the upper classes upon the lower classes is only just beginning, 
the parasitism of women uoon men has matip rnn';ide rable heaH- 
way* It is due partly to the invasion of domestic labour by the 
factory system, which is common to other countries, and partly 
to the larger opportunities here for men to make a living and 
to the lesser number of women, which, giving them a scarcity 
value, has made men compete for their favours by unduly reduc- 
ing the return required of them. Our American husbands should 
demand more from their wives, and require more their help, 
where it is feasible. And American wives should demand more 
to help their husbands. The " female labour movement " has 
■ come at an opportune time. But it has perverted its aim. If the 
jyomen of the upper (and middle) classes, in s tead of desitip g 
mnrp mrm£y_jtar thpir plpapji^r ps. want work, whv drt they nfi> 
demand back the fi rst of woman's labours — child-bearing and 
child-rearing. and~the vari ous domestic rfutiea that pYi ^herewith?" " 
it is more this shirking of their own proper task than anything 
else, that has given our women an undue amount of leisure, 
and threatens to convert them into parasites. Yet it is precisely 
the feministic women who show little desire for this work : they 
turn their eyes to the flesh-pots of the outer world and yearn to 
share with man his labours — and his recreations. There is 
danger ahead from parasitism ; but there is still greater danger 
ahead from this perversion of women's labour. In abandonmg 
their own great task and its attendant labours — the household 
labours of the past, or in not finding new proper work of their 
own to replace that which men have taken from them,^* and in 
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trying to invade men's work, thereby lessening men's ability to 
support them and their own willingness to attend to children, 
women, like the socialists, who would confound the classes, will 
lose more than they will gain. They will act like the old woman 
who kilted the goose that laid the golden eggs. They should 
remember the adage which advises not to bite the hand that 
feeds. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE — THE ARGUMENTS FOB 

Because they wish to cany out these feministic views, more 
or less ; because they think they are the equals of men, and have 
a right to be treated as such; and because their feehngs are hurt 
that they are not so treated, — some women desire the vote. And 
they desire it fully — not only in municipal and provincial (or, in 
our country. State) matters, but in national affairs. Not only 
this, but they desire to take part in all branches of the govern- 
ment. Where exists a state church, they aspire, by legislative 
enactment, to enter it also. Possessed of the franchise, they 
believe they can compel recognition of their equality with men in 
all other points not yet attained. At all events, they can then 
take an equal part with men in determining their own status and 
that of men — the relation between the sexes, and the manage- 
ment of children. They can then, equally with men, control their 
environment. They will supplement the male factor with the 
female factor, and consummate the full complement of humanity. 

Their arguments for the suffrage are therefore of a threefold 
nature. In the ascending order of importance, they are (l) the 
sentimental, (2) the moral or rational (or a priori), and (3) the 
utilitarian (or a posteriori). We may briefly examine them in 
this order. 

(l) The sentimental arguments. — Without political rights, as 
claimed, women complain that they are treated by men as chattels, 
as mere things; not as human beings, not as persons, not as a 
portion of the people, not as citizens : that they are held in sub- 
jection.' 

To the hrst points in this complaint the reply is a flat denial of 
the statements made. Women simply are not treated as chattels 
and as mere things: they are distinguished from chattels, from 
slaves, from things, in the only countries worth considering, even 
though it be that they have been sometimes, and still are some- 
where to some extent, treated in the way complained of. They 

t £.(.. Hn. Abby H. Price, addicuins tbe Womin-g Rightt ConycDlion at Wor- 
ccitcr, 185a: " Ii there » mman here, who ii nrillinE to be diafiancbued ... to feel 
that ibe h** so cart or lot in the Eoverament under which ihe live* — that ihe ii ■ 
nere tUllll " Practtdtnti, 33. 
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are human beings, and persons in this sense, as playing parts in 
most of the drama of life ; and their status as such is recognised ; 
only they are not treated as men: their natural distinction from 
men is recognised, more or less correctly, in men's treatment of 
them; and not being admitted to play an equal part in politics, 
they arc, if you like, not " political persons." ' And so, to the 
remaining points the answer is that the element of truth in the 
statement of the complaint is not deservedly complained of. 
Women are not a portion of the political people : with few indi- 
vidual exceptions, they never were ; and before they be admitted, 
they should give good reason for their admission, besides the mere 
desire of a small and varying number of them. The Latin term 
populus had a proper and an extended meaning, the former 
referring to the male citizens who took part in the conduct of the 
government, and the latter covering also the women and chil- 
dren attached to them.* From it our built-up term " population " 
has only the broad and all-inclusive meaning, but our immediately 
derivative term " people " has the same ambiguity as the ancient." 
In the political significance it still means only men. Our repub- 
lic, for instance, was founded by men. When the Constitution 
says: "We the people of the United States, ... do ordain 
and establish this Constitution," most certainly the people it 
meant (for such was the fact) were the men of the country,* 

9 Cf. the complmint of Ura. Jacobii ** In ■ cammunitr where the dcfimlion ot ■ 
Bocisl unit ii the person who casts one TOte, evcrr one who cuts no vote is reckooed 
u less than > luit, — and hence aufferi in the social estimate and in her own," 

results need follow, unleia (bt excluiion from politic! does not correapoiid to the (act* 
-- -■- SuKering in die public estimate, in the sense ot being adjudged a lower 



atui, i> nnenliir a 
ITbe fact of this 
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rule. "Thucydides apolce of " the ' • ' ■■ - 

the men ai "the TOronieans tbeios. ._, 
ailitarr and political point of view, to which Gic 



.t_of the men ai "the TOronitans tberoselvei." V. 3 (4). 'f. 8" (6). 
e Cieelc laJiguage continued to make the distinction; 



cf. Sophocles, Eltcira, lai;. 

2s Thus Burke wrote oC " the people (a word which, ill deiincd, u of the most 
dan^eroua use)," Wof*! (Boston ecT), iv. 434! "d he himself defined it, in tie 

''made by agreement," 169, and cf. 411 (probably gelling the suggestion of tbis from 
Locke, as to be quoted in note 14 in the nra cliapter). 

4 SimilarW in the case of the " We the people " in the constitutions of Msssa- 
ehusctts iTftD, Maine iSao, New York 1811, and Rhode Island 1E4]. Where con- 
stitutions were set up by conventions, the " We, the representatives of the people ". in 
the conititutions of Virginia 177S and Georgia 1777 had precisely the same meaninc 
as was expressed by lie " We, the represenUlives of the freemen ' in the con- 
adtutions of North Carolins .776. Pennaylvama 1776, and Vermoot 1777... In the 
Virginia constitution of 1776 (in its Bill of Highta, sect. 13) is mention of "a well- 
regnlBted militis, composed of the body of the pwple"; where it is evident that 
"oeoDle" was not intended 10 include women. Hence Higginson was absolutely 
wJone when he wrote thst because of this "We the people" in out ConWitution "ft 
it imposnblc to itate the national theorr [of onr government] in ancb » wv OU It 
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And the government of this country has since been run by men, 
who alone are its political people. The mere fact that men are 
human beings and are people in a broad sense, and also that 
women are human beings and are people in the same broad sense, 
does not give the latter any right to include themselves among 
Uie people in the narrow political signification of the term.* The 
same is the case with children, who are equally human beings and 
equally people in the broad sense of this term, and equally per- 
sons, but only in the incomplete sense of this term also. And 
women, and children too, are citizens; but if political activity is 
included in this term, they are not so completely.* In this matter 
is some logical difEculty, but one that is plain enough to those 
who seek clearness.' It does not speak well for the sincerity of 
the woman suffragists Uiat they urge their cause by verbal quib- 
bling.* 
And if women are held in subjection, their complaint should be 



It include them [women]," Co««0h Sttiii 



bundantlT see, vithoul excluding v 



: iallscy reeun 
" BTom-ups." 



■ grow up Into womeD, but Kirl* do not grow up iato men. Women 
ntly from girle. and bo are treated u grown-upi — that ia, >■ gtown- 
i groftQ-up men. And Dotfung ia offered to shov why they should 



BO * (or ii. 0, where ib mention of 
buted to Sieyis, and introduced in the 

-T. ^ ,,,,„ , ,,. of August 11-13. 1791, but left in fact 

, TThe question "Who are the people? " was the Buhject of much discussion, both 

chuaeltB Constitutional Convention of 1853. The Official Retort of Dib'atri shows that 
some members held that the term has only one meaning, one of them ascribing to it 
only that of all the adult male, competent to take part in government jW. J. Brad- 
ford i. iiiB), and others havmg it include all men, women and children (H. W. 
Kinsman jojB. B, M. Morton aasA, A. P. Marvin ii. 746; "every rational creature." 

Thn. F. f. Wa'iDSe''pS^ttA 'A^i -^ we^ipel^'of "^e™ o^lVin t^f ^*s".." "n"" Sn 
^^J^'"'\ ™'^»f«'8 '"^ '!"■>« aoul in the comtnonwealth, and in " L legal or 
I™h p!1"°t w""^- *°"'*"< only, those who are recognised as voters i. 207: fol- 
Li ^ h- ^- Sipionda^ aioA. Already O. P. Lord, who had started with the 
broad definition 170A-B, had admitted the narrow one iraB- and now E P Hath- 
""^ ?'i"'? 'l«.W"n'.tranBition from the broad aoBB to the narrow sense jiBB, 
accepted both iigA; while B. F. Hallett, who had started out with the narrow defi- 
nition of people 170A, ii)B. recognised that it is " a relative term," with varying 
■plication according to drcumslances aigB, and means both all the population aa 
r.C"if"'''if i° fPO".,' and onlv a part of them as "the people in action" j.iA 
[the French disunction]; followea by J. M. Earle 326^^,17 Ksv-t even those who 
held, or laid emphasis on, only the broad definition, did not on that account admit 
the nght of women to the suffrage. They said either that the legal voters represented 
all the rest, especially their women (H. Wilson 106B. B, J. Giles 15SA. MortSrTissA. 
Hathaway «8*. Marvin ii. 746A. also at first Clreene i, Jo.A-B. later converted ii. 

B'6A), or that th™ were the guardians or trustees of those (Wallace i. sotB. joBA, 
athaway jajA, cf. ii. jigA, and cf. Earle L ai7A). W. J. HHihhard well eitplalned 
Hie whole matter by reference to the condnct of the men OQ the Mayflower sSS-6, cf. 

6 In English the word " people " (a alw used in a genera! sense, like the GnA 
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aimed rather at their treatment in subjection, than at the fact 
itself; for women simply are in the power of men. They may 
not have been so in the beginning, when mankind little differed 
from animals ; but since women have become different from other 
females by their long care of their offspring, and since men have 
gone ahead and carried civilisation, the foundation of which may 
have been laid by women, far beyond the capacity of the women 
who reproduce the species, men themselves cannot alter the fact 
established by nature. Strength of mind and body, unhampered 
by natural drawbacks, is needed for the continuance of civil- 
isation, and for its preservative power to defend what is acquired. 
If women were excluded from the benefits of civilisation, they 
might justly complain, since they perform the essential task of 
bearing men ; but as this is not the case, they have no just ground 
of complaint in simply not being admitted to functions which 
they did not originate and have never, but for infinitesimal excep- 
tions, performed or, save a few man-like specimens, shown any 
aptitude for. The fact of inferiority in these respects, moreover, 
is recognised by women themselves, when they ask that the fran- 
chise, tiiat economic independence, that equality in all things with 
men, be given to them by men. As though men could really give 
to women what they cannot receive, — what they cannot make 
their own, except in appearance, nature having withheld it from 
them I Men have not so behaved toward other men. When cer- 
tain classes of men have grown stroi^ enough to take part in 
government, (hey have declared themselves so, and taken the 
position, and required others to recognise it. So our ancestors 
acted toward England : they did not ask for independence or for 
permission to manage their own affairs: they did manage their 
own affairs, they did declare themselves independent, and they 
forced England to recognise this established fact. England has 
since practically recognised the independence of her other colo- 
nies, without waiting to be forced. And so in politics, states 
men have frequently admitted up-coming classes into the fran- 
chise, without waiting to be forced; and so they have appeared 
to give the franchise, though it was no longer theirs to with- 
hold. A downright gift of the franchise was once made by the 
Northern whites to the Southern blacks, since those blacks were 
not ready to take it, and could not really receive it. Every gift 
of that sort is a mistake. 

The extreme sensitiveness of the women suffragists is shown 
by another complaint, which is used as an argument, and which 
seems to have great weight with them. This is the long-standing 
lamentation that by exclusion from the franchise women are 
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classed with children, idiots, and criminals. Even the trousered 
logician Mill indulged in this negative classification.' But Har- 
riet Martineau had not hesitated to class children with idiots and 
criminals (during " the season of sequestration " of the latter) as 
" the only fair exceptions " to the " democratic principle," which 
" requires the equal political representation of all human 
beings " ; '" — and to the " fair " exceptions she might have 
added, if not slaves, at least foreigners. It is, however, a curious 
principle (and she might be asked where she got it?) affecting 
" all human beings," which yet excepts some — and at least one 
third of them ; and if it excepts these, it may except others, with 
equal fairness, and the question at issue is, not whether women 
should be classed with children, idiots, and criminals, but whether 
they ought to be excluded from, or rather not be admitted to, the 
political franchise. There is a distinct reason for each case. 
Slaves are not admitted because they are not citizens ; foreigners, 
because they are members of another people; children, because 
they are undeveloped; idiots, because they are unintelligent; 
criminals, because they do not recognise the rights of others ; and 
women, because, as we shall see more fully later, they are 
deprived (by their ot^nism and its proper functioning) of 
capacity to perform political duties in addition to their own." 
Thus, though women are classed with certain others in the exclu- 
sion, they are not classed with them in the reasons for the exclu- 
sions,'* It is no indignity to children to be thus negatively 

> Id hii speech in Pirliunent. May 
Ktmi sod Addrtuts, i. lii.aai "•=- 
niTcrury of the Amelican Equa 
followed by D, Mmsson io ao 
burrt, Jm. iJ, .87.1, and sine 

(SnvMitioQ of °ia^' v^a'c' it' was TslceA up by' C. H. Moore «nd M. L. Towns, 
Rreitid Ricord, u. xis, 417; alio SEaic in England it has been uacd by Iirael Zangwill, 
Talkid Oul, Report of a speecb at Exeter Hall, March B. 1907, P. 3- To F. J. Hall 
this Kenis a •■sham*," in fht New York Tiroes, Feb. 14, 1015. There were, however, 
precedenU on the other lide. Thui in 1840, W, Cook Taylor wrote: " In erery free 
connitution that has ever existed, a principle of exdugion ii ealahliabed lomewbere; 
ercn the wildest advocates of what la called ' universal aaSngt ' do not propose that 
femalei, infanU, or the insane should be admitted into the class of electors and repre- 
sentatives," NalUTnl Hiitory of CiviliiatKn, ii. ia6. And aixly-five year; before, 
Paley had cited " a child, a woman, a mad-man, or a fool," among " the feeblMt and 
worst." to whom property often belong. Principle! of Moral ond PoIWcbI. P*rt«o»iy, 
Boole III., Part i.. ch. 1. , Sometimes in science use is made of classifi^lion by neja- 

fremViora^mMe lha"dOT!"Bn',Bmp"o'us; and so > non-voting woman may have less 
II c"l^Mtn, Maasa^huKtls tonvention. Official R'f"'. ' 
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classed with idiots and criminals, especially as these are often 
incomplete human beings. And it is no indignity to women to be 
thus negatively classed with children, between whom and men 
physiology, as we have seen, shows them to be intermediate. In 
England, aJso peers are excluded from the suffrage because they 
have a compensatory share in the government ; '* and clergymen 
of the Church of England cannot sit in the House of Commons, 
as theirs is another function and they have a Convocation of 
their own.^* Women likewise have compensation in certain 
privileges. In these they do not mind being classed with chil- 
dren, as, for instance, in protective labour legislation. Nor do 
they decline being saved first, along with children, in shipwrecks ; 
and with children they claim for themselves immunity in war. 
Widows and orphans have long been ranked ti^ether as objects 
deserving of charitable assistance ; nor would our suffragists now 
separate them. Also women, children, and idiots, as also crimi- 
nals during their sequestration (women cannot escape this clas- 
sification), are exempt from service in the army and navy, and in 
the militia, and in the sheriff's posse comitatus. Here, too, 
women do not object. Their objection, therefore, is not to their 
companions, but to the fact — their exclusion from something 
they wish to enter; and they catch at any reason that presents 
itself. There is, indeed, or there ought to be, a reason for every- 
thing; and in every case, under the general reason, the reason 
peculiar to it is the one that principally calls for acceptance or 
refutation.*' 

beiidEB lesTiQK out women, diuusU&ctl ilavct and foreiEners. and alio usupen. We 
■hall later dwell on anotber reason which is common to all but tbe t^rsl'two seti of 
excluded periont (even to crimiaala during their Beguettration). Here it msv be 
noted that Harriet Martineau beraelf alluded to it Her absurd "democratic" prin- 
ciple, which requires the inclusion of all human beines, she added, " allows the ex- 
Yet she beiKlf spoke of women as being the half of' humanity ■' over whom the 
other half has power — from tbe eicTCiae of tbe right of the strongest," ill. 105, 
That there is no " fairness " in the eiclusion of women, is purely a dictum of her 

Ihal'tbe itrenatb of^the reason for the iiclusion of women may "be less pronounced 
than in tbe other cases (wherefore their exclusion alone baa become a subject of de- 
bate), without this piovina that the resson for women's exclusion is insufficient, 

u In the Pennsylvania Constitutional Convention of i8?i-3 a couple of advoeates of 
woman suffirage (T. MacConnell and J. M. Broomall) pointed to an inconiistency 
in allowinB brulsl Englishmen to come here and after a few years to vote, while 
Queen Victoria, if she came and settled here, would forever be excluded from the 
^anchise, Dtbates. i. 537-8, jsoB. They failed to note that neither Queen Victoria 

14 Also in many of our Stales clergymen used to be ineligible to eteclive oHiees, 

15 J, Fitzjames Stephen's "comparison between the aubjection of women and the 
subjection of minors " Is pronounced " sophistical " bv Margaret L. Franklin in her 
CiUt far Woman Suffraet, p. 46. and lo have been ''particularly" well refuted by 
Lvdia E. Becker in her Ubirty. Eqvaliiy, and Fralimity (a repl^r to Stephen's vaik 
of the fame tiUc) as follows: " The temporary subjection of the infant to the parent 
is an accidental [II relation of two person! Ravins inherently equal penoDal tigbti. 
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Analogous b the complaint that women are by their exclusion 
from the franchise treated as a " class " by themselves, over 
against men as another and superior " class." This complaint 
has come to the fore especially since the wide-spread adoption 
of almost complete male suffrage.'* This treatment of women 
is regarded, not only again as ignominious, because of the asso- 
ciation with other inferior excluded classes,^' but as undemo- 
cratic," and involving inconsistency,^' and as necessarily leading 
to injustice, because, in the words of Curtis, "there is no class 
of citizens, and no single citizen, who can safely be intrusted with 
the permanent and exclusive possession of political power " ; " 
and as actually having done so ; *' wherefore women, as forming 
a class, need to be represented.** The induction is also indulged 
in, that as one class after another of men has come up and been 
admitted to the franchise, so finally the greatest class of all, all 



I of women {g affimied to be a reUtion which piei 
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InherentlT unequal rights. The righto ol 

bereotl^ ao — becauie of the inequality .,, ........ ^_ ......«..„ „.., 

children, and ther ceaac to b« M oniy when the children become adults. The rigbu 
of women and of men are unequal becauie of the Inequality of their conditians, and 

comparison alwajs includes > difCerence, and its incorrectness ii not proved by its 

leCf. Mr*. Jicohi, above, p. iin. Hrg. Jicobi futther uyi there is now "one 
great line of clear^e. which makes a political elaas out of a aei," " Comiton Sma " 
afpliid to WomoB Suifragi. no. "A class of people who are not allowed to be 
ucrsoDB^" as', *'a political clasa below that of every man," 74; a class of alicni, 30ii 
'' the only du* of sane people " excluded '• ejicept the tribal Indiani and the Chinese,'* 
311. This work, u its title indicates, tried to extend Paine's views to woman guf- 
frage. But futily; for Paine's Commen Stnjt was a worlc intended to show the want 
of right in the English people to rule the American people. The distinction between 
sovereign and aubjects he regarded as irbitraryi >tid conferting no ri^ts; but he 
exptesslr (in No. 1) contrasted with it the distinctiou between ''male and female," 
which, he wya. Is one "of nature" — a little point which Hn. Jscobi overlooked. 

IT " Every class," sayi Chriitabel Pankhurst, " which is denied tbe vote, is branded 
■s an infenor claM," PlaiH F-acIt abmt a Grtat Evil, ii). 

II S. Josephine Baker: " No land has a right to call itself a demociscy when it 
is governed solely by > privileBed class "— 1.«., by men, in The New York Tuoea, Feb. 

IB So in i»3 Hippel: As eatatei (Standee classes) can onlv be represented by 
their peers, how can women be excluded.' Utbtr dit birrirlicht Vtrbtiifrvtu aer 
tfiibtr, iVtrtt. vi. 111. 

10 Orattom a%d Addrtitit, L igt, cf. iiS-ia. He quoted Buckle ■• uying " there 
is no inltance on record of any class possessing politKal power without abusing it." 
But Buckle, although Curtis himself did (Uii-i), would hardly have viewed all men 
a* a class. Similarry in this connection W. C. Eltot: " In s republic, an unrepresented 
class is the sure victim of injustice," PFaman'j Work and BdHcalio* in Amtrica, 1B70, 
p. 4. And Jessie H. Chllds, in The New York Times, Feb. 14. w<5- "Never has it 
been found safe to allow any class to hold power over another class whose needs 
were utterly different and sometinies opposed to the needs of the ruling class." Also. 
nore fuUy, HigginsoD: "It is not in the nature of thinga, I take it. that a class 
politically subject can obtain justice from the governing class," Cptnmon Stint about 
Womn. Worki, iv. 3411 "There never vet existed a race, nor a class, nor ■ *ac 
which was noble enough to be trusted with political p - ■■ -■-- 

aetly what even' eveir ruling class has always done — they have discriminated sgainsl 
elan which had no 1^1 vole," Do Mm rtprtttnt WomttiT (a leaflet published by 

.. ...... ..__-«, Suffrage Association). 

lemand to share in the electorate and ultimately it 

„, , „-ause "so far as Ihey differ from the male they lorn 

:laM, ud are bound to rtpreient the interests of that Elasi," Waman Oiuf Labour, 



318. Similsrly Gall Haniillon, iVoman't Wi. .,-. ,_ „. 
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women, will be admitted.** There is here a simple error, and the 
inferences do not follow. Women are not a class, any more than 
children are a class ; for, like children, they pervade all classes.** 
And, per contra, if women are a class, children are another class, 
whom it would be unsafe and unjust, according to this argument, 
for the two classes of adults, amalgamated into one, to govern. 
Individuals, too, may pass from one class to another, but (except in 
pathological cases) not from the one sex to the other. And weaker 
classes, as wholes, have thrown off the domination of stronger 
classes whenever they became strong enough to do so ; **• but 
women cannot become as strong as men — they certainly are not so 
now. Moreover, there is no need of this conclusion of the series 
of class successions ; for whenever a class of men (not all men, but 
some men) have risen in the political scale and taken the franchise, 
the women of that class have profited likewise : they have been 
emancipated with their fathers, husbands, brothers, and sons.** 
One class may tyrannise over another class because its oppressive 
laws do not affect its own members. But the laws made by the 
male sex for tfie female sex affect the female members of the class 
or classes that make them." A tax imposed upon another class 
does not affect the property of a man belonging to the imposing 
class; but a tax upon women imposed by men may fall on any 
man's own property when inherited by his wife or daughter, or on 

M So Jane Addanu, Tkt Larger /iiftcti ef Ikt Womatt't Mavtmtnt, Annalt, Amer. 
Acad. Pal. and Soc. Scieacc, Nov., 1914. PP- '-'. " DiKiiminatiDn on account of 
lex." writes W. G. Wilcox, "is the lait rtronghold of cUu rule," in The New York 
Timei, Feb. 11, lais. Ttiii wu Mill's fundamental error at the outset at hi« work on 
Tlu Subjection of Wonin. He perceived the objection that while daaiei are arbitrary 
or aitificial ranka, lex diaeriminatioa may be natural; to which he only replied by trying 
to raiae a preiumplion againat this, by pointing out that all arbitrary dislioctiona nave 
leemed natDral to those whc were henefiled by them and even to those who were aub- 
jecl to them, 10-4, and then by trying to make out that we cannot kaow the real dia- 
tiiKtion betweRi the human aeiea, 38; for which aee above, p. 10; for, under the 

cugiiditr for the distinction which to almaat everybod)' else seeme natural; gee Dit- 

Bleue treati ajl women aa '' a class apart from all men." and appliea to women ex- 
cluded the same arguments that have lieen applied to excluded clasaes of men, rA» 
£ma«C(^stw» of Enaiiih Wonrn. 187, 194. 

3« Mrs. Jacobi quotes Goldwin Smith ti 
Qutstioi^ of the Day, 3oS)i hut all his 
"the flowers which bloom in the spring, trt.., ,,. 

aiaC/. Mill himself The SubieiiioH of IVomtK, 11. i!_(6. 



■f, The StibitilioH of Wotnen, 11. I!_(6. 

illy admitted by Mrs. Jacobi when ^e says: "The peculiarity of 

_ ;. ._J -.. :. .._;„.. t .,... -I voters. "— "- 



logeneous with each other, but are so witti the men among whom Yhey live, 
ij6. And she knocks out the underpinning of Misa Addims'i argument I 



we are seeking for 1 , , „,. 

2<t The full argument waa slated by H. H. Van Amringe BI the Woman's Rights Con- 
vention at Worcester in 1850: "It may be laid down ae an indisputable axiom in 
government, that no people can safely be permitted to legislate for another people; no 

employment; and'l will add. neilher aex for the o^cr sex."° But he'^apoilt his poiul by 
admitting: "In respect to women,, the fad of man'a being related to them by blood 
and family ioieretts, modifies the iniouit); of » partial legislitiaD," Practtimti, 4i>. 
A similai admiaiios is mads by Gail HamiltoD. IVaman'e IvrOHgi, 9^104. 
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his wife's, or mother's, or sister's property, which he may inherit; 
whcrefor* men do not treat the property of women as they treat 
that of another nation, city, or class. And when a distinction be- 
tween the sexes must be made, as for instance in labour l^sla- 
tion, the men of the enfranchised classes make the laws for mem- 
bers of their own classes — for their own daughters, in whose 
welfare their interest is as great as in that of their sons." 

Equally plain is the error of the appeal to the contrast pre- 
sented by the fact that intelligent, educated, propertied, hard- 
working women cannot vote, while unintelligent, uneducated, un- 
propertied, loafing men can vote. " The tramp," says Mrs. 
Jacobi, " who begs cold victuals in the kitchen may vote ; the 
heiress who feeds him and endows universities may not." *• 
Changes innumerable are rung upon this theme. Now, if the 
suffrage were regulated by either intelligence, education, prop- 
erty, or labour, the admission of such men and the exclusion of 
such women would be contrary to principle. But the suffrage is 
not so regulated: some of these things are taken into consider- 
ation, but the main thing which regulates the suffrage is some- 
thii^ else, as we shall see later. At present, in our country at 
least, the question is only that of admitting all women or none; 
for a proposition to enfranchise only women of the upper classes 
would be sure to be defeated by the men whose women were not 
to be admitted; and, too, it would be opposed by the political 
party that believed its opponents would be more benefited. Con- 
sequently, unintelligent, uneducated, unpropertied, idle women 
would be admitted, would match the men, and there would be no 
gain. There might even he loss, because more uneducated and 
more unpropertied voters at least (waiving the question of intel- 
ligence and diligence) would be added to the voting population. 
It is certainly a poor argument that because some women are 
better than some men, therefore all women should votel True, 
there is much that ought not to be in the existing system. It is 
wrong that cripples and blind men who have to be helped to the 
polls, and paupers supported by public charity-^ men in the 
hands of others — should be allowed to vote. The vote also is 
given to foreigners too soon, before they are thoroughly natural- 
ised; and too soon also to young men, before they are settled in 
life; at twenty-one they may manage their own property, but 
some years more should go by before they should be allowed to 

STEllFD Key malcn another variatimi: "As long ai the law tnati women la one 
net, and men as anolhfr, there is a woman queatign/' Tin tVoman Qutitian. ?o. Why 
not call thing! by their proper nsmes? Aa ions as the law treats women as one ur, 
and men as another, where Bex-diBerence ia esaential, 0ie law will be doing only whit 
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take part in tnana^ng the nation's property. But the fact of 
existing error is not a good reason for increasing it. There may 
be too great as well as too small an extension of the fran- 
chise. The latter leads to corruption, in the government, the 
former to corruption in the people. What is needed is that all 
the classes that contribute to the welfare of society should par- 
ticipate in its government ; and this is accomplished when the 
men of all such classes have the franchise. 

Woman sufirE^e is now a fashionable demand. Many women 
want it because others do. Most of these would otherwise be 
indifferent, but they do not wish to be left in the lurch. Their 
desire is also whetted by the fact that their demand is not in- 
stantly complied with. Like spoilt children, they think that they 
ought to be given what they want, and that, if they are not, they 
are unjustly treated. Hence their grievance, which is subse- 
quent rather than anterior to the denial of the coveted object. 
The pioneers were doubtless man-like women — " strong-minded 
women," as they used to be called. From them the movement 
has spread little by little, aided by weak-minded men. Now the 
women who demand the suffrage are numerous and prominent 
enough to affect to look down upon those who do not — to despise 
the womanly women.*' Virility is aped. Women like to be 
committee men, chairmen, spokesmc«, and they aspire to be alder- 
wen and statesman. Old maids are now " bachelor girls " {have 
they no longer their maidenhood?). Words signifying the 
female gender, such as doctoress, authoress, songstress, huntress, 
etc., are discarded : only " actress " and " mistress " and " adven- 
turess " remain in use. Perhaps some feminists would like to get 
rid of the distinction of gender in language altogether. That 
would be in line with their movement. Everything is to be mas- 
culine ; and then masculinity need not be distinguished. Women, 
in fact, now imitate men in costume, manners, and occupations."* 



ce-clKtcd Prtiidcnt of the National SufFran AiaocUtion has contemptaou 
' her female opponent* as advocates of "home, heaven, and mother." ,C 



and the unholr alliance of suffraie, feminism, and socialism," Belle S. Bamcb, in The 
New York Times, Feb. 14, 1015, 

to This ia denied by Mrs. Schreiner, who defends women from the charge of Imitat- 
ing men even in the recent fashions of tailor-made dress, sayinE " "hal is really taking 
place is. that li'ke cauBeg an producing tike effect! oa human creatures with common 
ehsraelerlltica," Weman and Labour, i^in. So. ati£E collari. four in-hand craots, lapels 

things have ■historr leadins into Uic past, ihowing serial changes, aometlmei of growth, 
sometimes of atrophy. But in woman's, they have no history, and except by imiU- 
tiati no acelaaaliDn. If women ate to become active like men, or virile, they wilt need 
to wear trousers, deipile their ungainliness below the waist. Mrs. Schreiner herself 
complains of the " long-faaired. colon r-bedisoncd. much-ikirtcd female," 166. Women, 

Mill ^own by the fact that their dresses are still buttoned in ^e opposite direction. 
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The fad, in its extreme form, is likely to pass ; but its enormity 
makes for slowness, and a trail of survivals may be left in its 
wake. Also the history of the past shows its immense serious- 
ness, fraught as it has been, and as it threatens to be, with danger 
to the race and the state that harbours it. 

The woman movement, unlike socialism, has had its principal 
extension in the upper classes. There, idle women desire some- 
thing to do, some more excitement; they say they wish to take 
part in the world's work. They complain, therefore, that they 
cannot enter politics, except on its outskirts. They cannot enter 
the army and navy except fo succour the wounded ; they cannot 
become policemen, except for some special service among women 
and children; they cannot be miners, foundry-men, engineers, 
stokers, and a hundred and one other kinds of workers needing 
strength and endurance or exposed to dangers," From these 
occupations they do not mind being excluded. But politics 
appears so easy : you merely have to vote,*^ and talk gossip about 
candidates. The very fact that women (of the upper classes — 
how about the hard-working women of the lower ?) have so much 
more leisure, is adduced as an argument in their favour.*' The 
duty of voting, however, as we shall see, involves much more than 
dropping a b^lot into a box at odd moments. The argument that 
women of leisure should be allowed to vote, like men of leisure, 
to give them something to do, is double-edged; for its proper 
conclusion is that.men who do not work should not be allowed to 
vole, if they desire to do so merely for this reason. Such 
men are admitted for the fundamental reason which admits other 
men; but even without regard to that, they would be admitted 
for tiie practical reason that it would not be worth the trouble to 

11 They still are adnuncd to some dangeroul iadustriei, auch aa wotldng with lead, 
etc.; but thii ia betauae thejr were inadyertentlT admitted in the beginning before the 
danger waa known. They are giaduallj bring elimiDattd. 

12 " Voliog lalcc) but a few minutei, and can be dace on the way to market," aajK 
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exclude them. They are comparatively few, and their influence 
upon others is what counts most; and such influence women of 
weahh can exert also, if they go about it in the right way. In 
general, if women who are bored with idleness are in earnest with 
the desire for participation in the world's affairs, there is plenty 
for them to do. Especially that work which lies nearest to their 
hand — child-bearing and -rearing — that is tnost important for 
the world, and these women are most neglectful of it. Some 
women, of course, cannot bear, perhaps in consequence of too 
strenuous early application to study, perhaps because they are 
incapacitated by disease given them by their husbands, contracted 
from other women. StiU they can rear, or do other useful work. 
Exceptional women may even enter all the business and profes- 
sional occupations, if they care to. But they need not advise 
other women to follow their example, and they ought not to de- 
mand that a door should be flung open to all simply because they 
themselves wish to enter. Human affairs are not regulated to fit 
exceptional cases, and especially not so are politics regulated. 
Custom may admit exceptions, law cannot. " Society," said John 
Adams, " can be governed only by general rules." ** 

The sentimental arguments appeal to men also. Men feel 
abashed when upbraided for claiming superiority even in a detail, 
and though conceding superiority to women in other things. As 
the idea of charity has been converted from helping others to 
letting them help tiiemselves, so the idea of chivalry, which or^- 
inally was to protect others, has become perverted into letting 
others protect themselves. The kindness which lets children 
have what they want, even to their injury, is extended to women- 
if women want the ballot, say many men, they should have it. 
Gallantry requires that men make way for women. There is, of 
course, in the nature of the case, a limit to all these ideas of 
gallantry, kindness, chivalry, charity, since there are some things 
which the strong have no nght to concede to the weak. But sen- 
timent is blind to line definitions. Sentiment, however, may be 
aroused on both sides of a question, by keeping within the bounds 
of reason, and by overflowing. In the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1872-3 a member said he was in favour of 
female suffrage because his mother was a woman ; whereupon 
another member replied " I am opposed to it because my mother 
was a woman, and further, because my wife is a woman." " 

*« H'aHit. ix. ]78; r^ t!. 478. Similarly Goldwin Smitht " Political rules mmt be 
Beneral lad diireaanl exceptiinii." "It li upon scnent fact* Uut jwlitical iottitutiaiu 
must be founded?' Ettayt rn Qualiemt of Ihf Day. 105, 919. Similarlr Glulttone. 
ChanlKgi of Pan Ytan, i. 14a. Likewise the ^inAt Wendell PhitHp*: "We 
legitlate, we ■rnnEC ncietr, for the maMe*. not the exceptlDm." Shall Wemtn koM 
tki Right to Veltfii. So, too, the Ronuni^ of tbeit Uw, DiltM, I iiL ]-<. 

■tBroooull ud J. H'Unjnj, C<ba<», i. S4>A. 
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(2) The moral of ration^ ^a priori) arguments. — The rights 
of women as human beings, it is alleged, are the same as those of 
men ; for the statement mat all men are free and equal is taken 
as applying to all human beings, Henrt to deprive women of 
their equal rights to freedom and independence is considered 
unjust, and wrong to treat them as inferior when they are equal. 
This position seems to many women, and to some men, self-evi- 
dent or axiomatic,'* 

The fundamental premise in this argument is a mere begging 
of the question. Women of course have the same rights as 
human beings that men have as human beii^. But added to 
what men and women have in common as human beings, are 
qualities which women have alone, or mostly, and qualities which 
men have alone, or mcfetly; and with these added qualities go 
added duties and rights. Also children have fewer and different 
qualities than adults, and everybody recognises that they have 
fewer and different rights and duties; yet they are human 
beings," Evidently, then, just as men have not tfie rights and 
duties that belong to women as women, women have not the 
rights and duties that belong to men as men. And whether the 
suffrage is a right or duty that belongs to women as well as to 
men ( for all agree that it does not belong to children, hence not to 
all human beings), is just the question at issue," 

It is true that the doctrine of the equality of all men has been 
stated, in languages which make the distinction, in the form 
applying to all humaii beings. But when applied to dl human 
beings, this doctrine referred to their condition in the state of 
nature. Thus was it expressed in the late Roman jurispru- 

*« E.g., Fsulioa W. Dayii at the Worceiter CongeDtiou, 1850: •' We might ar that 
the natural righl of Klf-govcinment is so durly due to every human btiag alike, that it 
needa no argumeot to prove it." Pracitditigt, ii-ii. Gail HamilloD: "I belicTe it i> 
Kldom, if ever, deiiied, that women have KbBtractlv [what doei that tnean?] an eqo^ 
right wilh men to vote,'' Woman'i WroHgi, ;;-6 (ghe therefore never attempti to prove 
it. although her whole work ii bated on it, cl. 171-1, and ii a reply to b certain Dr. 
Todd, who did deny it. Al«o she sites do wrong that may be corrected by leeiBlation) . 
Mary U. Ferrin: "' The right of auffrage is one of the natural inherent ri^U of the 
wbofe human race," Woman's -Diftnie, 1869, Also Nathaoiel C. Fowler Jr. does not 

Tieht,"rhr Princiflt 0/ s7^ase, NoS ^""1916, p. ss. ^^47. 57. M- "eeord^SSy 
be is unqualifiedly in favour of votes for women limply because woman is a human 
bein^" 45-6, cf. 55, He holds that men " accidentally '' worked outside first, and so 
" accidentatly " were the first to vote, and have kept the right to themselves through 
respect to precedent t 11-13. 15. 36, 47. 56. Forel goes even further: " The emaocipa- 
tion of women is not intended to trsusform women into men, but simply to give them 
their human rights, I might say, their natural animal rights," Tht StxHal QmHien, 
504. By the latter, however, he refers rather to their sexual liberties. 

plete human beings. They are incomplete as adults, but as cb^dren they are complete; 
and children are human beings as well as adults. 

ss And BO when Emerence M. Lemonche speaks of " Woman'i rigbta derived from 
the laws of Nature" Tht Km Era Woman'i Era, 6, the qucsUon mergiy u, wbat arc 
these rights derived from the lawa of nature? ^ 
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dence." And the Christians maintained that in the sight of God 
all human beings are equal.*' These statements apply to children 
as well as to women and to men. But in civil society things are 
different. In the natural state children may declare their inde- 
pendence whenever they are able to maintain it. In civil society 
they remain in tutelage for a fixed number of years. Nations 
are, with respect to one another, still in the state of nature ; and 
any nation that can maintain its independence is held to be, with 
reference to its rights, as free as, and equal with, every other 
nation. When nations or states combine into a larger nation or 
state, they give up some of their independence and equality.** 
And so when certain persons enter into combination and form a 
state, they give up some of their liberty, and they introduce in- 
equality of office^ If they set up a monarchy or an aristocracy, 
tliey concede perpetual greater powers (inequali^) to one or to 
a few lines of descent (heads of families). If they set up a 
republic, they grant power only to individuals temporarily by 
election ; but all who ^us combine and form the state, and all to 
whom they transmit their new status, remain equal among them- 
selves in their power of electing their superiors. But others who 
did not join them in the action of setting up the state, and all those 
to whom they have not transmitted their status, are excluded, and 
yet they retain equally all their natural rights, except those which 
they must give up in acquiescing to enter or remain under the 
jurisdiction of the state. Among these is resigned the right to 
form and take part in the government of a state, since they did 
not take part in forming this state or inherit or otherwise receive 
participation in its government, not having been able to do so, or 
still not being able to do so, — unless they are able to do so. It 
was only men that have founded states; and those men who did 
so and who, or their assignees, take part in government, are free- 
men; and when all men have become powerful enough to force 
themselves, or to be invited, into participation in the government, 
it is a democracy. Such is our American state. But women 
did not take part in forming the state and establishing govem- 

>g"Turc lutunli omaes hamm» ab initio litwri naicuntur," Inititutfi, I. ii i; 
■imilirly again I. t. and Digiit, I. i. 4, " Quod ad jug naturalc attinet, omnea hoTsinel 
uquales sunt," Dietil. L. xvii. 31. Hobbea combined tbc two itatementa iolo one: 
'■ All men equally are by nature Ine," Leviathan, ch. ai. The foundera of our .Ute 
■ometimei omitted the ''h» DBlure." Thus Theophilua Paraona: " All mta are bom 
equally free," Tkt Etitx Remit, ijjS. in Parsons i Pariottt, p. 363, repeated 365. But 

to So Lactantiui; " Deui . ,_ , omnea aequoa, id est, pares eiae Yoluit Eandem coo; 

"ti In'^o^' federal system, our S 
Bouse of Bepresental 

"itibed in their powers. 
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ment, any more than children. And so it is that in the political 
state whatever is said about the equality of all men and their 
complete (or political) liberty, means men, and not women. And 
all writers on political science, when they speak of men as par- 
ticipants in government, mean men, and not women. When man- 
kind were brutes, women were equal to men, and equally free and 
independent. In civilised states women are not equally free 
with men, or as independent of men as men are of one another, 
for the simple reason that women did not, and were not com- 
petent to, niake either civilisation or the political state, and still 
are incompetent to play an equal part in carrying them on. They 
cannot force themselves into the government, as men have done, 
by revolution ; nor, if admitted by an act of kindness, can they 
perform the same duties, or equivalent services, of citizenship, as 
men do,** 

The theory of right is complex, and the question before us is 
often discussed in the form of affirming or denying that the vote, 
or the suffrage, or the franchise, — really the participation in 
government, in governing, — is a right,** the alternative allowed 
being that it is a duty.** For, if it is a right, it is thought that all 
women ought to have it ; but if it is a duty, it is supposed that 
most women will not lay claim to anything so onerous, but will 
rather regard the extension of it to their shoulders as an oppres- 
sive imposition.*' Indeed, if it is a right of all adult human 
beings, all adult human beings ought to have it, and the state 
ought to recognise this right m women as well as in men, what- 
ever be the consequences. But if it is not, it is something in the 
gift of the state, the state being composed of those who already 

41 The bearing Bnd rearing of children it > lodal ratber than a politick] tenrice or 

*i Most of the woman auffraEista simply make the afEinution. OccuioaallT tbn 
amplify. Thui in the New York Caoatilutioiuil ConventiOD of 1B94 Nelaon Smith de- 
riTcd the right to Totc from the right of aelf-deCence, Rtviitd Rtcord, a. ]S4. There, 
on the other lide, a RronK opponent, Elihu Root, nid tiiat "luDrage i> not a tialUTai 
right, but it limply a mesoa of ggTcrament," in. Cf. Ritchie: the vote, ii "a meana 
to the working of the govcmmeiil," not a prior right, but one '^created by the law,*' 
Natural Rightt, 15s. Long ago Paley uted the fact of the almost unirerul excluaion 
of women aa ditproring that representation is a natural right, FrinneJri ef Moni and 
"-'-■*■■--■ -■■•iiofhy. Vt. vii. foot-note 3. 

--'---Jte, W. G. Eliot: "We do not regard it [eJrteniiiDg the •nSragel 

] anlr'dfj^re^t'w?o*9ee"ita great uses," Woman'i ft'ork a*dE^<»' 



..t Amirica, iBro, p' i' 'And an opponent, W. P. doodelle: the suRrare 

natural right, but a moral, if not a legal, du^ imposed upon the indiridnal 



bene&l 



gratify the wfib of tl 
01 ine siaic, arytjea arcatd. New York Const. i,uav., loij*. 11. jij. 

«B Catherine E. Beecher: A targe majority of American women would regird 
the gift pf the ballot, not as a privilege conferred, but as an act of oppression, forcing 

c»nnot''b^'q"TltfiId!^t^o^» S«(T™^''ln/iyoMB'j (?oili, 7. So the anthoreas of 
Rithlj of Mn and Wom™.- " The Impositjon of political duties . . . seems to us. for 
our sen. the height of imposition." ap: and J. W. P.: " It [the granting of the ballot] 
ii a needless imposition of the will of the few upon the many women of the tUtddw 
class," A AfmoiMlniHt yinr of Woman Sutrat: ii. 
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have it, having first appropriated it when they founded the state, 
or having inherited it from the founders, or having compelled or 
induced the possessors to give it to them. And especially if it is 
a duty, the state or those who already possess it, should be care- 
ful not to impose it on those who are not capable of performing 
it. Yet little is gained on either side by putting the question in 
this way ; for the vote is coveted by many persons for their own 
advantage, and then is looked upon as a right ; and it is also truly 
regarded as a duty by those who have it. As a duty, it should 
not be extended too widely ; and as a right, it is possible for it to 
be, if not a natural, yet a political, right of men, and at least not 
a political right of women. Such certainly, if there be any 
natural or political rights, is the right (and the duty) to bear 
arms and to fight for one's country. This belongs to men, and 
not to women. The vote is also a power, and as such it can he a 
right belonging to, and duty incumbent on, only those who can 
wield it. The question before us is properly the deeper one, 
whether, as a right or as a duty or not, and certainly as a power, 
the suffrage belongs to women or not. 

Further, the question is sometimes supposed to be still more 
thoroughly gone into if it be denied that there are any natural 
r^hts, and if it be held that all rights are conferred by tht state, 
wherefore in any particular case the question is one of expe- 
diency, whether it be better for the people of the state that it be 
conferred on women or not But again little is to be gained by 
entering into this dispute on either side. " It is impossible," said 
Higginson, " to deny the natural right to women to vote, except 
on grounds which exclude all natural right." " Some have ac- 
cepted the challenge, and have denied all natural right. This is 
not necessary: Higginson's alternative is simply uncalled for, 
Higginson himself, although he agreed with Antisthenes that " the 
virtues of men and of women are the same," admitted that their 
" duties " may be different,*^ But then their " rights," which 
are correlative with their duties, may be different. For there is, 
of course, a close connection between right and duty, and also 
between these and ability,*" What it is one's duty to do, one has 

*» Ctmmon Stiut about Womnt, Worki, iv. »5o. 

« 76., 78, 77. 

MTfaii ia not recogniied br the fcminiil Forel, wbo in conseiiueiice usiiu some 
incoOKTUDui statements. In hia Simal Qitttion, though he identilics " ibsolnte right " 
with the right of the stronger," 3S«, "la though he aclmowledja women to he weaker 
than men, and even intellectually inferior, jCS, vet he speaks of " ilie natural rights of 
the two sexea " ai alike, 385, and of woman beinp properly " treated aa the equal and 
companion of m«n," 455, oi men and women being endowed with " ahaolute equalitj 
of riabls," but with "a diyision of duties," 450; also of women having "duties equal 
10 th^ae of men (in secordance with aerual i'Scrcnta}." S04; and again of men and 
women being " brought up with absolutely equal rigbls,'' hut with " differentes in their 
life tasks, such u oiBerencea of aex uid Individiutity indlcBte, 518, Mai^ of tbe 
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a right to have recognised as such : one has a right to one's duties. 
But duties are limited to one's ability ; ** and therefore one's 
rights to duties are likewise so limited."*' The suffrage is taking 
part in government: it is an action, and involves duties. It 
depends, therefore, on ability — not mere ability to vote, but 
ability to perform the duties involved in the vote. If there be no 
natui^ rights, then the question is the one of expediency just 
stated, determinative of political rights ; but it, too, rests on the 
ability, or capacity, of the claimants for participation, as it can 
never be expedient, to admit, in large numbers, the incapable. 
And it there be natural rights, yet, because civil and political 
rights differ from natural rights, the suffrage may not be, and in 
fact is not, a question of natural rights at all, but only a question 
of political right.'^ And because political rights are different in 
different human beings, according to their abilities, some beii^ 
obviously different in men and women, and this one of voting 
being recognised to be different in adults and children, in for- 
eigners and natives, in criminals and good men, in idiots and sane 
men, it remains a question whether the vote is a political right 
appropriate for women. It is not even necessary for us to in- 
quire whether it is a political right appropriate for all men or only 
for some men, although it would be easy to decide that it is appro- 
priate only for competent men ; which, however, would leave over 
a new question as to those men who are competent. As for 
women, this question can be determined only by examinii^ 
whether the vote, or participation in governing, is on the whole 
within their competency, and whether its extension to them would 
be advantageous or not, — very much the same as before. 

Woman suffragists have never argued to prove that the suf- 
frage is a natural right, or any kind of a right, belonging to 
women as women, always resting on the false premise that it is 
a right of all human beings, and never attempting even to prove 
that it is a right of all adnlt human beings, but always taking this 
for self-evident. But this is far from self-evident. Even if all 
men have a political right to the suffrage (which may very well 

SDdVhen^^ae diverge! their right! sl«> diverge, to apeik^ then, of all their ri!^ 
being the luine (or equal '" "'fy reelect, abaolulely equel), i» an absm-dij;'. 

tained that gur abitiu'es extend to our duties — what I ought to do. I, can do. But thii 

ad^ed to our^abiUt^ea. "e'I' " a"chil3 iT ill, the parenta' duty 5, not to cure it. bat 
to do all the^ can iq cure, it. 

Kon of right, quoted by Lieber, Pelilical Blhicr. ed. of 1889, ii. 370, 

ti Thus even an advocate of womui Buffrage, Bitcbie. deniei natural rishU. in hi* 
work an the aubject. 
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be denied," without hindering us from acquiescing in, or even 
advocating, universal male suffrage), this can be only because 
most men, enough to represent all men, are roughly, but within 
limits sufficiently narrow for practical purposes, and with excep- 
tions negligibly few, alike or equal in, the qualifications for taking 
part in govenraient; wherefore, where this is the case and all 
classes of men are powerful enough to compel their admission, if 
any man of any class is to have the vote, there is no practically 
good reason why every other man should not But children are 
30 different from men, that this reasoning does not apply to them ; 
and women are so different from men, that this reasoning may 
not apply to them. If women have a right to vote because all 
men have a right to vote, it can be only because they possess, on 
the whole, the same qualifications for taking part in government. 
This is the condition which is rarely expressed, but always taken 
for granted, in the argument for the natural right of women to 
vote; or if expressed, it is only asseverated," except by the 
feminists, whose arguments to prove the equality of women with 
men in aU respects have already been examined and f oundf want- 
ing. It is, or course, not established (in the only way woman 
suffragists who are not feminists try to establish it, if they try it 
at all) by pointing to some individual intelligent and buxom 
woman and saying she is better qualified than some dull and puny 
man, or by referring to the ease with which women can drop bal- 
lots in a box and appealing to the instances of their doing so in 
some small states and provinces, which have recently adopted 
woman suffr^e and where women's participation in government 

MIn UK KDK it Dur be said thkt meo bave tbe political rigbt to the nffroge oii1:r 
when th« hare tbe aufirage, and Chat they have not tbe former when they have not the 
latter. But it may be claimed for ccrtaia penoni that, Dot having > oolitical Hgbt, 
tbey dewrre to bave it, or to be given it, and tbi> may be put in the form that tbey 
have a right to tbig right, and tbe other* have not a nghl lo keep tbem from it. In 
thia way. to deof that all men have ihe political right to the suflrage (or a rig^t to thii 
political light), la to deny that they all deterve it, at ere competent for it. 

SI B.t..V. I. Bowditcb: " If the adult male citiiens of Massacbuutu have any sort 
of right, call it or be it what vou please, civil, natural, inherent, or juat, in reference to 
their own Bovernment, the adult female citiiene, having the aame gaalificationa as men, 
ouKbt to have preciieiy tbe lame aort of riglit. civil, natural, inherent, or just, to a 
■rote iD reference to their government," Woman Skffrae. a Righl, not a Prinlttt, 
Boston, 1B79. So, too, tbe Report of the Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage (C. S. 
Tbomaa. Chairman), /an. 8, 1916: "In patriotism, intelligence, devotion to tbe wel- 
fare of the goTcmment, and in capacity for tbe franchise, they [women] are in no wise 
inferior to men." An earlier wrEtet, Gail Hsmilton, wrote thus: " The eieluaion of 

have an equal interest, and 10 which both contribute an equal support, ii arbitrary and 
unnatural ... On this ground female suffrage seems lo me a right and wise meatnre," 
Womm'l Wrong; 93- <That women contribute equally to the aucport of the atite. is 
illustrated by the Ratemeal that the farmer's wife who cooks bis meals, does tbe house- 
work, and works just as long and as bard as he, " has earned just as much as " be the 

the hotel-proprietor, earn just as much as he the money he gets from his customers; and 
•g of aU other " help," male or female. This it the position of the •ocialisll, but of 
nobody eUe. UiH Dodge probably did not apply this principle to her awn cook.) 
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has not yet been put to any serious test. The argumentation of 
the woman suffragists is, rather, to slur over this point, and their 
procedure, in the countries where all men have gradually been 
conceded the right to vote, is to make a sudden jump off the end 
of this induction to the ultimate limit that all human beings have 
a right to vote, and then they use this as a principle for the 
deduction that women, because they are human beit^s, have a 
right to vote, although they do not apply it to children, who are 
equally human beings. Thus an unauthorbed inference is fol- 
lowed by an inconsistent application, and they who commit these 
two absurdities pride themselves on their logic I 

Again, a natural r^ht has been defined to be " the right one 
has to do what is to his advantage " ; " and if anything is certain. 
it is certain that no one has a natural right (at least in the sense 
of a moral right) to do what may tend, in its ultimate effect, 
to be harmful to the community in which he lives and therefore 
to himself or to his descendants."* It is for this reason that, even if 
we admit the existence of natural rights, the natural right of 
women to the suffrage can still be proved only by the argument 
of expediency. The term " natural right " is used, as we have 
seen, more properly as any right a person may have in the state 
of nature — a right " common to aJl animals " was the Roman 
definition of it. " In that state every one has the right, or liberty 
(for right and liberty are closely allied), to do whatever he 
pleases. But this is not a moral right. A moral right, or moral 
liberty, is that of doing whatever one pleases that is not injurious 
to any one. To this every one — man, woman, and child — has 
a natural right, because no reason can be given why any one 
should not have it; for all are equal in this respect. Now, on 
entering a civil state some natural rights are given up, in ex- 
change for some new civil rights. Thus, for instance, the nat- 
ural right to avenge an injury is handed over to the state, in ex- 
change for the state's protection against injury, which now be- 
comes the citizen's right. Suffrage, in the form of taking part 
in governing society, may then, if you will, be a natural right 
in everybody; and yet it may not in everybody be a civil right, 
being abandoned, or being such as ought to be abandoned, by 
the weak in exchange for protection by the strong. The strong, 
indeed, gave up some of their natural rights likewise, for the 

S4 Dopont de Neuionri. one of the early idTOCMes of nstursl right* in hia Editorial 
Diteoune prefixed to Qimnay'i Li Droit Naturel, Daire's ed. of ihe Phj-Bocrin, P.rt 
I-. P- 19- Q^'xiay's, own dcfinilion wBi: " the nght a man has to the thmsi proper 

sttCf. Burket " Men Cand women tool have no right to wh>t i* not reuonable. 



_ iliat it not for their benefit," fVerki, iii. 313. 
w In4tUmlit, 1. IL, Difit, L i. 3- 
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protection of themselves by others; but they themselves con- 
tribute to the protection of others, and therefore they retain 
the natural right of taking part in government. But the weak 
who do not contribute protection to others, and yet get it from 
others, — they have given up, or should give up, the natural right 
to tal« part in government. Thus the civil right to take part 
in government belongs only to the strong, or, in other words, to 
the competent, those who can perform the duties involved in 
taking part in government; and this becomes a political right 
when it is accorded to them. The others, though they have 
lost a natural right, are not deprived of civil liberty, provided 
their moral Uberty, or natural right, to do whatever is not in- 
jurious, is respected. To this civil Uberty every one has a 
natural right, so far as he contributes to its preservation, or does 
not violate it ; and to the extent that, deserving it, he is denied it, 
he suffers wrong, is more or less in a state oislavery, and has a 
right to complain and to amend the state, if he can. In addition 
to this, " pohtical liberty " has been defined as " the right every 
man in the state has, to do whatever is not prohibited by laws to 
which he has given his consent " ** — meaning laws in the making 
of which he nad taken part ; or, more briefly, political liberty 
consists in the right to participate in public affairs.'^ To be 
without this liberty does not, in any measure, constitute slavery, 
and is not in itself a wrong.'^* It is a wrong only if one set of 
persons are excluded who nave the same or as good qualifications 
for admission as another set who are admitted. For this liberty 
(really power**) is merely a means to the preceding liberty, and 
if that be obtained, the means is indifferent The question is 
always, by what means civil liberty is to be best obtained — by 

J, j66. 
«fu an ^rmt at M noiiirc ii dts Gint, id ed., 

, J, ,. _,. , Bcll gives the definitiom compendiously; riyil 

libertT — power at doing wbU ia not farbiddm by law; oerBonal [or morJJ libertjr 
— power of doinf what ia banuleu; political Hbertj — uie tight to share in goT- 
emment. The £n0fiffi Govenmunl SHiJ CotutUttlion, London, 1866, p. 68, 

ETi Replying to Mill's contention about womn being in lubiection (in alive ry), A. 

right*, and ^ouid be limited amy, according to Hill, by reapecl to tbe equal risht* 
of all hii neighbour., Bui the rights of an individual with reference to msttefa which 
primarily cwicern the stale, are public or political right*, or, in other words, dutiea 
or funcIioDi la be exercised by the posKsgor, not in _ accordance with his own with 

which CDuducet to the welfare of the community. . . . Ovil rights ought, according 
to Mill, 10 be goremed by his la* of liberty. To political rights this law hsa hardir 
ODT applicltioo. . , . A person's claim, in ^ort, to govem himself, is a totally 
different thing from his claim to gnrem others. , . . The depriyation of dtil righti 
._ _. Tt. :._ -f politicil rights may, '- — ■- 
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how wide an extension of political liberty, it being granted that 
some, and considerable, political liberty or power, beyond that of 
one person or small class, is essential. And if a set of per- 
sons (women) be excluded because they, on the whole, are 
not politically competent, it is, in consequence of the necessary 
roughness of human affairs, no injustice to a few individuals 
among them, who may be competent, that they also are excluded. . 
Nor is it derogatory to the set as a whole, that they may be said 
not to be politically free, since this is merely another phrase 
for saying that they have not the political franchise, and is in 
reco^ition of the fact that they are weaker than men and 
are m the power of men ; which fact ought to be recognised, if 
it exists. Finally, the definition of justice is to give every one 
his.due;" and therefore before complaining that exclusion from 
the franchise is an injustice to women, it must be proved that 
the franchise is their due; which, again, can be done only by 
showing that they are qualified for exercising it in a way bene- 
ficial to the state. 

The error of this contention about the right of women to the 
suffrage may be shown also by the error of the consequences 
that fiow from its admission. Two such consequences would 
ensue. The first is, that then everywhere and at all times it is 
right that women should be admitted to the franchise, and that 
they ought to be admitted, no matter what the consequences. 
This would be as true in Mexico as it is in the United States, 
and it would have been as true five hundred years ago in England 
as it is to-day. Yet most woman suffragists acquiesce in the 
rightness of women's exclusion when and where their inclusion is 
or was impracticable. They avow, too, that the suffrage is only 
a conventional right, obtainable by gift, after which it would he 
a political right, when they ask to have this right given to them." 
If woman suffrage is just, women have shown great stupidity in 
being so long about fuiding it out;"' for justice is eternal, the 
same in the past as in the future. But if the suffrage is to be 
judged by utility alone, then women have good reason for 
not sooner putting in their claim ; for utility CMnges from age 
to age, and all they have to contend for, is that now conditions 
have made it useful for women to have the suffrage. 

The second consequence is more important. It is, that if the 
franchise is a right belongit^ to women as well as to men on 

i* " J"?*''*» <»* eOMtam et perpehu toIuhIk jui suum cuiqu* trihuendi," iHitttuIn, 
'«lH^f. Mri! Price'i " GiTe ua our right* indienBble," (sbove. p. nn.), which It ■ 
*l C?. H. Alrkk* in the PeDntrlvuiiB ConMitutio&s] Comrcatian, 1B7J-3, Dibatti, L 
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the ground that all the alleged " rights of men " are rights of 
human beings (at least of all adult human beings), there being no 
difference between the rights of men and women ; then all rights of 
women will be rights of men also; and further, because rights 
and duties are reciprocal, therefore there is no difference 
between the duties of men and women. Then the terms 
" male " and " female " ought to be struck out not only from 
the constitution but from any and all laws, and also from the 
customs of the people (and to be still more consistent, all chil- 
dren should be treated as adults, or in no way differently where 
they can be treated alike). It is probable that in that case women 
would lose incomparably more than they could gain, since all 
the protective legislation governing the special interests of mar- 
ried and worldly women (and even of children), already' on 
the statute books and still desired by most of the suffragist 
women themselves (as objects to be attained by their votes), 
would have to be atandoned. It is certain that the vast major- 
y of women would not desire such a change, and probably most 
: the suffr^st women themselves, although a few have in- 
advertently asked for it," and one or two purposely demanded 
it ; " and it would be unjust for pien to impose it upon them. 
If, then, women are still to have the benefit of special laws after 
obtaining the suffrage, even temporarily till complete physical 
as well as economic equality of the sexes be attained, it must be 

83 Thill Maril L. Vsraey at tht Worieiter Wotii™'» Right* Convention In iBjo: 
" All law ibould be made without rtgard to Btx. either in the goveniers 0( the gov- 
'■ Procttilmtt. 75. In the Penn«»lv»nia Constitutional Conyenlion of 1B73-3 
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only because the suffrage is not a right belonging to women as 
human beings, but because it is accorded to them for utilitarian 
purposes."* 

In particular, the right of women to vote is often derived from 
two other general principles, and this deductive argument is often 
thought to apply especially to us Americans, because our fore- 
fathers, besides adopting in their Declaration of Independence 
the principle of the equality of all men (upon their creation, i.e., 
in the state of nature), adopted these two principles at the be- 
ginning of our national existence, and based their justification 
upon them; whereupon their extension to women was soon 
carried over to Europe by Condorcet and not long afterward 
brought back again to America by Harriet Martineau. These 
are the principles, at bottom the same, of the tyranny of taxa- 
tion without representation, and of the injustice of government 
without consent of the governed ; which representation and con- 
sent, it is held, cannot be obtained without the suffrage." 

Bi3th these principles are much older than our revolutionanr 
ancestors. They both depend, not on the principle of the equal- 
ity of all human beings in the natural state, but on the principle 
of the equality, in the civil state, of all the men who take part 
in government. Far from including all women, they could not 
be extended even to all men until all men, roughly and rudely 
understood, became sufficiently equal, through the extension of 
arms, and especially of fire-arms, to claim equality and to pro- 
claim it. Until then, and all along, the principle had been ap- 
plied to all freemen, and confined to them ; *' and the only ques- 
tion that could arise in dispute was, how many were freemen? 
Long before the democratic condition was reached, these prin- 
ciples were established by the men of arms who could profit 
by them and who gathered in the folk-mote or sent representa- 
tives to parliament, to act as a help to the king and also to 
serve as a restraint upon him and upon the lords. Already 
then it was maintained that the king could not levy a tax except 
as it was granted to him by those men ("or their representatives) 
who would otherwise refuse to pay it ; nor could he enact a law 



wtaoie TitigoiT arguTntiil. If there ia anf natural ri^ht wmncn poswia an women. It ii 
that of being protected by men. Bui the luffrage a intended »» » means o( diipensing 
with this protection by enabling them to protect themKlTes, and therefore vkh thla 
right. . 

•• Tliia ia pronounced " the baaic argument " for woman aufFrage by Mra. C. C. Catt 
jn her little pamphlet on Woman SitlFragr and itt Baiic Argumenl. New York. igor. 

M C/. Coke; *' The lord may tan his villain, high or low; but it ia afainal tlie fran- 
chiaea of the land for fteemeo to be tared but by thdr own conaent u parliament," 
cited by Bancroft, History of Ua Unitid Statet. v. igfi. 
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except as it was consented to by those men (or their representa- 
tives) who were powerful enough to disobey it if they had with- 
held their consent. As maintained by our revolutionary an- 
cestors, these principles had previously been formulated by the 
English revolutionists of the seventeenth century, and may be 
found in the writings of Harrington, Sydney, Milton, Locke, and 
Somers, and also 01 the Irish dissidents Molyneux and Swift at 
the beginning of the eighteenth, not to forget such a Tory in 
opposition at Bolingbroke ; and of course now they were repeated 
by the English sympathisers with the Americans, for example 
Chatham and Camden, and especially by the radicals of those 
days, such as Price, Priestley, and Granville Sharp. Many of 
these latter extended them to all men,"* as for instance was done, 
while yet amongst his English associates, by Franklin ; ** but 
none ever drew from them the idea that women, to be taxed and 
ruled, had to have the political franchise, — nor is it logically de- 
rivable from any definition of " freeman," which was the term 
they used when they were precise." At the very time they 
urged and relied on these principles, not only the English revolu- 
tionists and statesmen, but our own forefathers excluded from 
the franchise even many men, some of whom paid at least small 
taxes, and all of whom were ruled; and though they had as 
logical minds as we have, they saw no inconsistency in doing so, 
simply because they knew what their principles meant." They 

bmAIu »me of tlie etrlier revolutioniiti, (he levelled, >uch ai Runborow. Wild- 
man, ud Rode, in 1647, u reported in Thi Clarki Paftri, publighed bj the Camdea 
SocieW, 1891, i, 300-so. (Wildman uied the phraae " every perioo "; hut the coo- 
text (howa he had in mind only meo.) 

AT In 1766 he had approved the (nclusioa of all but the propertied, Worki. Sparka'l 
ed., iv, »i, 114; but after a couple more rears of hii star in England, in 176S. he 
uaerted that " ererj man of the cominonaHT (excepting infanta, inaane pcraona, and 
criminal!) ii, of common right, and by the law* of God, a freeman, and entitled to the 
liherty. . . . Liberty, or freedom, coniiati in havinv an actual abare 
. .r .1. !._ , .,._ 1 ., 1= ___ ., „. ,( ^j jij ^„( except 



" man '' ai here uied. In defining " liberty " in the acnie that properly appliea only to 
"politicgj libei^," heinidverlently went too far. In 178], in a con»er«ttion reported 

thoK of the early writing, advocating " univcraal aufirage," but having only men in 
mind, and »1bo admittitig eitrptioni even 1 ' *' .■ . .... 

were that^he would "exclude mioon, (e 

asTbuB our early Sute conatitutiona, 

suffrage either to all "male inbabilanta,'' ._ 

"every free white man'*), having certain qualificatiotia, ana in toe lancr tne term 

aa Sumner in hii apeech of March 7. i86£, Quoted Otia and other revolutionarr 
fathcra as proving the right of negroes to the luffrage — if they were to be recogniaeo 
t» freemea, Worki >. igSlI. Higginson quoted Sumner's quoting pf Otis to prove that 
women have the same nghl. Common Simt nliffKi IVomtn. fVarki, iv. ata, failing to 
see that there waa and could be no queition about women becoming freeiiKii. Otit 
tiever cUined for women the political liberty he claimed for all men who regarded 
themseWea a* free. For women to be free (fullv, which includes politically), they 
must be independent of men. collectively as well at individually. Women m» be 
frM civilly, norally, pcrnnally, natunlly, witbout banc free (elltleally. A* a 
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did, indeed, claim some natural rights to be inalienable, but by 
no means all natural rights to be such; for they knew perfectly 
well that some natural rights are surrendered on entering civil 
society for the purpose of preserving the rest. And certain 
natural rights they allowed to be alienable or inalienable dif- 
ferently in men, children, and women; and even among men 
they admitted some natural rights, while inalienable in those who 
claimed and could maintain them, to be alienable in those who 
were willing to let them go — especially in those who consented 
to be slaves, and even in those who were willing to be servants, 
while they were servants.'" ' If we allowed ourselves to be 
ruled and taxed by men to whose government we have not 
given our consent, not having taken part in their election, we 
should be slaves,' cried many of them. This was an exaggerated 
opinion, expressing not a truth, but the feelings of proud and 
independent men, men unwilling to be reduced to dependence on 
other men; who, however, did not expect the same feeling in 
their women and children, nor in their men servants. And rightly 
they did not expect it in any except those who were independent. 
A freeman will consent to submission to other men only when 
he takes part in the body which chooses their headship. If women 
formed a community by themselves, every woman who felt her- 
self the equal of the others would probably have the same 
sentiment with regard to other women. But women do not 
naturally have this feeling toward men, because they know they 
are in the power of men. It can be produced in them only 
artificially by false arguments. 

Our revolutionary forefathers, and their English prototypes, 
held a third principle, now fallen into abeyance, which limited 
those other two, by recognising i that some human beii^s, in- 
cluding even some men at times, however equal they may all be 
in some other respects, or on the whole, do not reach equality in 
political qualification with those who form the state. This was 
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expressed by saying that active participation in the representa- 
tion should be accorded only to those who have a will of their 
own. By this principle they excluded not only slaves but 
servants, and aU in a dependent economic position, as well 
women as children." The property test was set up for this 
purpose.^" Some went so far as to confine the suffrage to land- 
owners ; '* but this extravagant restriction was put into prac- 
tice in but few of our States. The unfranchised persons, ex- 
cluded only for their incompetency to take part, could be gov- 
erned with perfect justice — nobody doubted that, and by no 
means Jefferson himself,'* — provided they were not discrimi- 
nated against, that is, provided they were governed, as far as 
possible, only by the same laws as were those who contributed 
to their making ; and, as far as they were taxed at all, they could 
be justly taxed, provided they were subjected only to the same 
taxes as were those who granted them. Then, their interests 
being the same, they were said to be virtually represented. In 
EngUnd at the time of our revolution there were many un- 
franchised men, subject to the laws and required to pay the 
taxes imposed by the parliament; but they were subject to the 
same laws and had to pay the same taxes only as those who had 
the franchise: they were virtually represented, and they did 
not think themselves unjustly, except as they were unevenly, 
treated. Yet there were others, of the lower classes, different 
from the class of the enfranchised, who were subjected to laws 
that affected them specially and solely, and these did object, and 
later, in company with others of the excluded, obtained the 
franchise. Now the whole body of Englishmen in America were 

nThus one of the fouQdm of ihe Matnchuietts constltutioi], Tfaeoiibiln* Panons, 
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Elliot's Debatti, v. 385-7. 
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taxes: so in h?s propoled conmitStion for^Virffi'nia*" 7776,°lIyD'rt/'Fo?d"'ed'.''ii.t4; 
but in 1783 and thereafter be extended it to include also those who served in the 
mililia, i,i. 3=3, (ci. ass), or wsre liahle thereto, vi. 5«. vii. 4S4. Further expressions 
of his are: Ih* '• free and equal right " of voting should be e^terciaed b; " every man 
who fights or pays." x. 39, (cf. 303, to be quolea later) ; " governiniMt by (he people, 
acting not in person, hut bv representatives chosen by themselves, that is In say, by 
every man of ripe years and sane mind, who either contrUiutei by bii pune or person 
to the support of his country," Washington cd., viL 319, 
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to be brought into that condition: they were never subject to 
the same laws and liable to the same taxes as the English in 
England, yet they were to be subjected to special laws and to be 
made liable to special taxes to be imposed upon them by 
others who did not impose the same upon themselves, but 
who imposed them upon others for their own benefit. It was 
against this want even of virtual representation that they re- 
belled, and established a government of their own in which 
they could make laws for and impose taxes upon themselves, at 
the same time extending the same laws and taxes to dependent 
persons, and so gaining for them virtual representation." They 
were inconsistent in holding slaves outside of even virtual rep- 
resentation, and perhaps in so treating some freemen also. But 
those mistakes have since been rectified. The old division of the 
male population into freemen and servants, or into those with a 
will of their own and those without a will of their own, is now 
abandoned, not only here, but in other progressive countries, be- 
cause in these countries even servants, let alone other employes, 
or workingmen, have shown, by their combinations, that they 
have a will of their own. This was especially the case in our 
country formerly, when every man could turn to the land and 
become a freeman ; wherefore, if he remained in employment, he 
had to be treated with the same respect as a freeman. Hence it 
was that in our country universal male suffrage was intro- 
duced first. Here, as the principle had little application (in 
the case of men, who were the only ones thought of), our people 
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came to for^t the principle, which is true whatever its applica- 
tion ; and so it happened that we went too far on the other side, 
and fell into the error of admittine; to the franchise many 
dependents and imperfect citizens, who do not deserve to be 
there. But the principle remains applicable to women, as well 
as to children ; " and the fact that, through disregard of trouble- 
some distinctions, it has been extended too widely in the case 
of men, is not a good reason why we should go still further in 
this erroneous course by admitting all women. The induction 
that, because, in violation of the principle, some dependents 
have been adinitted, a whole new set of dependents should be 
admitted, is only to proceed from a small error to a large one.'* 
Principles, to be used as slogans, must be briefly expressed, and 
so are often stated ambiguously. Such is the principle " No tax- 
ation without representation." This, to repeat, had its origin in 
England ; and there it is plain that these general words could have 
two widely different meanings. They could mean ( i ) that there 
should be no taxation of the people by the king and his officers 
unless it was, and according as it was, authorised by the repre- 
sentatives of the people in parliament; for otherwise the king 
would be autocratic and all the people his slaves. Or they could 
mean (2) that no individual should be taxed unless he were repre- 
sented in the parliament which authorised the tax by some mem- 
ber for whom (or against whom) he had voted. Which of these 
meanings the words had is wholly a historical question, and his- 
tory decides for the first. As a fact, the parliament and the people 
behind it, in every portion of the kingdom inhabited by freemen, 
saw to it that no taxation was permitted without their representa- 
tion in the matter. This simply was the meaning the inventors of 
the phrase attributed to it — the meaning they intended to convey 
when they invented it. What they had in mind was laid down un- 

18 Thna it was recaVlEd, in aligiitly different tenni, by Simduds in the Miauchuaetts 
Conititutionsl Convention of ,853; "My idea of Kivereignty ia, that thoie rightfully 
posseas it. who aUad in the relation of independent in the eommunity, and not that of 

munitj are in thia condition of dependence, that they o*ve/ can! anS°nCTfr° ought, 

the refletlion, thai whoever exereiae"'»v«*^"'*°- ^*"'"" - ■ '"^-^ ■' ^™ '"" 

conaidrred ai a nart of the »overeignty "of^Ihe'c 

the principlea of^ democratic inatitutions." O^.a. .. 

IT It cannot be too often reiterated: the Fatheri did not believe in univerHl lulfTaBe 



capable of it; and the people which ia capable of a wide luSraee is better than 
iple which ia not. But the fact that to aome extent more of a thini ia better than 
u not a sound reason far auppoaine that most, or all, is beat On the contnrr, 
always ia a mean, beyond which deterioiatiDn takes place. Cf. abo*e, i^ 70-1. 
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ambiguously in the Petition of Right addressed to Charles 1. in 
1628. There, basing themselves upon a law enacted in the time of 
Edward III., they claimed to have "inherited this freedom, that 
they should not be compelled to contribute to any tax, tallage, aid, 
or other like charge not set by common consent in parliament "; 
and they prayed that therefore no man should be " compelled to 
make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax, or such like chai^, 
without common consent by act of parliament." What the rep- 
resentation was in parliament at the time — whether it was wide 
or narrow, — was another question, not then discussed, although it 
afterward came up for discussion on several occasions, and the 
representation has been variously altered without any attendant 
alteration in the incidence of taxation. The second meaning, 
which is the one the woman suffragists adopt, was, apparently, 
never dreamt of by the inventors, and not for a long while was it 
ever thought of by any sane men. But sometimes the liberal 
writers put the principle in the singular, of any one, instead of the 
people in general (that he, instead of " they," should not be taxed 
without representation), and then the second meaning seemed to 
be expressed. It was probably in this way that the second mean- 
ing was suggested. Then the radicals, who arose more than a 
century later, advanced this second meaning as an afterthought, 
disregardful of history, and perverting it, by taking advantage of 
the fact that this meaning might be read into the indefinite words 
of the slogan. And now our woman suffragists, in their ignorance 
of history, are repeating this mistaken interpretation of those 
words — -apparently unconscious, some of them, that those words 
could ever have meant anything else. It is possible that the new 
meaning dug out and introduced by the radicals may have con- 
tributed to aid the extension of the franchise to lower and lower 
classes of men; but this is no good reason why the error should be 
continued to aid its extension sidewise, at one spring, to all 
women, especially as there are other good reasons, entertained by 
the radicals themselves,'" for excluding women. This other and 
later meaning was not put into those words originally, because it 
was not necessary there. If the body of men represented in par- 
liament were to tax the rest of the community only, exempting 
themselves, then they would have been tyrants, like the king whose 
acts they complained of, and the rest of the community would have 
been their slaves. But this was not their intention. The repre- 
sented body taxed themselves, along with the rest of the people, 
and they taxed the rest as they taxed themselves, except for some 
lapses from the theory, due to differences of classes.^"" A dis- 
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tinction, tx> be sure, was left between the actually represented and 
the actually unrepresented, but it was not the invidious one of 
master and slave, and was provocative of oppression only as some 
class of men was left at the mercy of other classes of men, — 
an occasion for unjust taxation that does not exist between men 
and women, because men and women do not form different classes. 
Now, no class being left out of the franchise, the distinction, as 
regards taxation, is of little moment. Such is the state of the case 
in England. But with us in America, where our whole govern- 
ment is representative, the principle in its original sense hardly 
seems to have any application. We have representation and we 
have taxation, and, in a general way, there can be no question 
about our having the one without the other. Perhaps this is the 
reason why the second meaning has obtruded itself, since we wish 
to supply some sense to the words. But the true meaning should 
be sought in history. 

Thus, in -the meaning in which the principle was originally 
understood, the term " representation " was used in its all-inclusive 
sense, and the statement meant No taxation without at least some 
kind of representation, such as virtual representation, or the repre- 
sentation of some persons who are treated only as the actually 
represented and the legislators themselves are treated. Then it 
was true even of eveiy individual that he (or she) was not 
taxed without being at least virtually represented. And only 
when even virtual representation itself was in the nature of 
things impracticable, was it employed to mean no taxation at all. 
At the time of our revolution, actual American representation in 
the British parliament, with common legislation for both coun- 
tries, was not advisable, and, with diverse legislation, there was, 
and could be, no virtual representation ; therefore taxation of the 
Americans by the British parliament, in which only the British 
people were actually and virtually represented, was not to be 
tolerated. But in their case an alternative existed: requisitions 
could have continued to be placed on the Americans, to be levied 
in their own way. With regard, now, to women's representa- 
tion, their actual representation being likewise inadvisable, the 
case is the reverse: their virtual representation is at hand, and 
there is no alternative, as they cannot be formed into an imperium 
in imperio, and if their property were exempt, almost every man 
would turn over his property to some woman of his family, and 
little would be left to tax. Yet as now used by the woman 
suffragists, the principle has acquired the sense of No taxation 
without actual representation ; which is' something we have seen ' 
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introduced by the radicals, through a misunderstanding, and 
wrongly too, as we may see, since it is not true. Many persons 
are and must be taxed without actual representation: so taxed 
are foreigners who own property or reside in the country in 
question, so citizens owning property where they do not re- 
side, so infants, so the insane, so criminals. So also are women, 
and Uie question is again, whether they ought to have actual 
representation; and the fact that some of them are required 
to pay, and do pay, taxes, does not determine the answer. If 
representation were based on the aristocratic principle that prop- 
erty is the thing represented and the property-owner merely 
casts the vote pertaining to the property, then the vote, in the 
hands of the property-owners qua property-owners, would logi- 
cally, consistently, and rightly belong to all those who hap- 
pened to own property, whatever their age or sex, and, too, 
wherever they owned property, so that one person might cast 
several votes, as was the case in England until recently; and 
consistency would further require that persons should have a 
number of votes in proportion to the amount of property they 
own, as is done, roughly, and in a roundabout way, in Prus- 
sia, Even children, then, that own property, would have 
the right to vote ; only in their case the vote would be cast for 
them by their guardians (in addition to their own votes); or 
else their property could not be justly taxed! And so, too, 
where women are allowed to own property only under guardian- 
ship, it would be their guardians who would cast the vote rep- 
resenting their property. This also has been the status of women 
in some countries. In some others, women property-owners 
have been permitted to choose their proxies. In others still, as 
in England formerly, they could vote directly. Only there, and 
in almost all countries maintaining this originally feudal prin- 
ciple, property itself was rarely accorded to women, so that 
women voters were rare, and hardly affected the decision of 
any question. But that principle of representation hardly ob- 
tains anywhere any more; and where it does, some men have 
more votes than others, according to the location and amount of 
their property. Where it has been abandoned, men have only 
one vote apiece, and women and children have no vote. Its 
place has been taken by the democratic principle of personal 
representation, that the vote represents, not property, but a per- 
son, and not every person, but the person who takes part, or is 
capable, or belongs to a class who are capable, of taicing part, 
in government, in ruling.^' These persons are, in some coun- 
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tries, men only of some classes ; but in others (among ourselves 
especially), they are men of all classes that are citizens. Men 
citizens not only are capable of taking part in ruling, wherefore 
they have the vote, but they are often called upon and forced to 
take part in ruling, in protecting, in defending. Their personal 
services are required by the government: This is a tax to 
which all men (with a few exceptions) are equally liable, and 
from which all women (without exception) are exempt. This 
is the personal taxation with which representation is now more 
closely connected; and in accordance with it a man can have 
only one vote.'* Property is the thing protected, as also are the 
persons of women. Men are the agents that protect. • Men as 
offerers and needers of protection are equal, and therefore en- 
titled to one vote each, notwithstanding that in their powers they 
are enormously different, because the greater powers of those 
who possess them are employed and Tewarded otherwise — by 
greater influence, and by promotion to higher offices. The 
property of men (and of women) that is protected is enormously 
mioiual; but the greater it is, the greater is the protection it 
receives, and the recipiency of protection gives no title to a vote, 
much less to votes. Voting and property simply have no fitting 
connection." Women property-owners are excluded from the 
franchise because their pr(^rty-owning, a benefit received, earns 
for them no right to the vote. Women in general are excluded, 
not because they are not persons or not citizens, but because they 
are not political persons, or persons capable of ruling or of 
being called upon to take part in defending, and so of being 
full (active) citizens;" about which reason for excluding them 
more will be said in the next chapter. 
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As for the alleged " injustice " of excluding women from the 
franchise though they pay taxes, or of requiring them to pay 
taxes though they are not actually represented, that has been 
sufficiently refuted by the preceding considerations. But the 
subject admits of amplification. To repeat, it must be remem- 
bered that women and their property are protected by the govern- 
ment (and by the men who uphold the government), wherefore 
to the extent of their property they are justly required to con- 
tribute, it being after all not so much they as their property that 
makes the contribution. If special taxes were imposed upon 
them or their property, different from those imposed on men or 
men's property, and liable to be higher, this would be unjust, and 
it would mean that they have not even virtual representation. 
But this is not a condition in any civilised country, in any coun- 
try with representative government, for a reason already ex- 
plained. Furthermore, it should be remembered that most of 
the property now owned by women has been given to them 
by men — by their fathers or husbands principally." The fact 
that men give them a great deal, does not entitle them to all ; and 
their discontent over something being withheld only shows 
greed," and, if anything, proves that too much has been given.** 
Before women can rightly use the principle of " No taxation with- 
out (actual) representation," they ought to become propertied 
in their own right, by their own exertions: they should not 
merely be given a sham, but should acquire a real, economic in- 
dependence. Our forefathers, for instance, were thus propertied 
by their own exertions, when they demanded to be exempt from 
taxation of their property for the benefit, and at the discretion, of 

written a book »non7moui!i published under the title: Rip^blict veriui Womtn; 
CBntraHing tht Trtatmmt accorded to Womn ii Anjlacraati with that ntted Mf 
<o thtm in Dtmocracits. New York. 1903, in which she concludes thM women should 
work agamst republics. It is overiookeif that aristocracy admits but very few women 
(only unmarrieif brotherless daughters of rich men, and widows acting m Kuardians) 
to political power, and enclude" the majorily 

8S TTi?,'*Bubi™ Tt amplifiel'^b?' A. E.^WoghV^" his ^Unixpurealed Cbm aeoiiul 
Wmob'j Sufragt, 42-50. "The very revenues," he ob.ervea. "which the Woman 
Suffrage Societies devote to man's vilification are_^to a preponderating eiteiit denved 

K'aKfu" woi^n'^' wlTo "^k 1" thrbrnner''oTw'ome''n'a fit Joars" E.g.l Elizabeth 
Pennell. who in a survey of men's Ulopias writes: " Man, left to himself, free to 
be generous at no risk of personal diKomfort. has done less for woman Ihan nature 
and circiim stances working together." The Womni. QuesHen tn Ulapta, Lippincotl s 



" let her also be properliless," 
Review, .Sept, .908, p. 35'.. H 

ever getting the vote, adopted his view, and it were put into eiSect. the; would be 
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others.** So, if ever it hi^pens that women are as important as 
men as propertv-tnakers, and there is temptation to treat them un- 
fairly. It may be right for them to claim representation on the 
score of their paying taxes; for then they would be, in the last 
analysis, the mkkers of the taxes they pay. Then they will be 
economically independent of men, really, by their own exertions, 
then they will be equal to men — at least to the men of their 
day; and may equally with them contribute their personal serv- 
ices to the government — be as good (or as bad) soldiers and 
policemen as the men. Then they will deserve the suffrage, not 
merely because they own property, or even because they make 
property, but because their doing so shows them to be, even for 
political purposes, as good as the men. But such equals of men, 
either economically or politically, they are not now ; for still are 
they not, with the fewest exceptions, the makers of their own 
fortunes, and they are not likely to be in any future close enough 
for us to provide for. As for the exceptional women, the laws 
cannot be made over to apply to all women merely in order to 
apply to them. They should be satisfied that men permit them 
to act like men in some respects, though not in all. 

As for the principle laid down by Jefferson in the Declaration 
of Independence, tfiat governments " derive their Just powers 
from the consent of the governed," which is often appealed to as 
decisive of this question," this principle also never was under- 
stood in its absolutely universal extension. It was enunciated 
in an absolutely universal fashion for the sake of forcefulness of 
expression, and because it was taken for granted that certain 
clear exceptions would always be made to it by persons of 
sense. '^ The principle was always treated as synonymous with 
another, really the same, and the proper statement of it — and the 
old form of it — to the effect that just government depends on 

•• Tbi-f were not in the hibit of makiog over thtit property to Aar women folk, 
Ud M_ the women did not acquire fortunes of tlicir own, few were taied; wherefore 
,h. „™,-.„ie of no taxation without repretenUdon ww often erprewly confined to 
the coiuUlution of VirpoU 1776 (Bill of Rightl, sec fi). More fully 
innlvsma 1776 (Declaration of RightB, mc. Sf: '"No part of a man's 
(..»^.j ■*?,.« juitly taken frgm bin, or applied to public uiei, without bis own 
conient, or that of hu le^J ripr«entatiTeB " ; wliich wa. copied in the constitution, of 
Vermont 1777 (Declaration of^ Rights, aec. 9) and of New Hampshire 178^ (Bill of 
Bights, i«. IS The constitution of Mauachusetts i?8o (DecUration of Rights, sec. 
10) used here mdmdual," but evidently as applying esoecSslly to men^ saying " he is 
°y'S«*,- i,/ to give hii personal service/ The conHlutron of Maryland i7»iS (Declar- 
ation of Righti, »ee. 13) uid nothinj about consent In connecdoo with tlie duty of 

every person [except paupers] to contribute bit proportion of public taxes . . . 
according to his actual worth." 

ME.«., by Broomall io the Pcnnn-lvaoia Constitutional Convention of .87J-3: the 

ftS'th?rn';imTtSegove?red;'';L'^i™crrre'^a«^^ 

™.ent should not he exacted differently from that of ^. F,i.o'«. L ,46. * "* 

■! Thoa John Adsjns wrote. April 14, 1776, to his wife: " Depend upon it we know 

bttter than to repeal oar tn.«:uirDe syatem," Familiar UHtrt, New YorX 1876, p. ijs. 
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the consent of the petrole ; •• the meaning of which is detennined 
by tlMt of " the people " (of course taken in the sense of the 
political people) already discussed and found to mean, in this 
connection, men only. The same comes out with equal plain- 
ness from the form of the statement itself. All governments 
derive their powers from the consent of the people governed ; *■ 
but some derive them fraudulently, by seizing the upper hand by 
some lucky stroke and then using the advantage of position to 
keep it, playing off one portion of the people against another, and 
tiius forcing their divided consent, and others derive them openly 
and frankly from the people, seeking and resting upon their 
consent honestly obtained and scrupulously ascertained. These 
latter are governments by consent, the former governments by 
force;*" and the governments by consent are the only just gov- 
ernments — the only governments justly established. But all 
governments, the just and unjust alike, can derive their powers 
only from those amone the population who have power, and 
these are only men — the political people.*^ " Political power," 
says Locke, " is that power which every man having in the state 

M So the Humble Petition of dlven wiU-ificcted Penani delivered the 6th day of 
Jnlr, i'». <dr*wii up bjr HwriDglon, in the Utter'i Ocuma onif Othtr Worhi, 3d ed., 
1747. p. J4»)i "The eurciw ot »11 iu»t authority over a. free people ought (under 
dod) to bSm from their own coTOot-* Sydney: "Thii [the genenil conientl U the 

Alio the heading of I. xz.: "^U just nusriatratical power ii from ^e people." Locke? 
"The coniellt el the oeopte ... the oaly title of >n Iiwful goremmenti.'' Of Govrm- 
mtnt. Preface, ef. Im, and Of Cieil GovemmnX, tl ai, 104. m. i9>. 198. John 
Adams; " It !■ certain. In theoiy, that the only moral foundation of tovernment ig the 
consent of the people," IVorki. ix. 37S. nmilarly 1. igy. wo with "conKut of the goT- 
•med," iv. 108,^'of theauhject," Ii. aisn., " eommon conaent," It. 403; cf. '"The people 
alone haTC an inconteitahle, unalienable, and indefeadble right to inttitute piTem- 
ment," in hi* propoaed constitution for MasaachuKtta, i^», iv. 115. cf. la], iiS. 
Waihingion: The baiia of our polllical aystem is ibe ngfat of the people to make 
and to alter ttieir conititutloni of aoTemmeot," Paremll Addriit. Works. Sparki'i 
•d.. X. iia. So oar early conititutTona Ihenuelves said. Thus that of Pennaylnnia 
tJ76: "Jaat forma of government . . . derired from and founded on the authority 
of the people only"; North Carolina 1776; "All politick power is created and de- 
rived from the pe«ile osW "i Maryland 1776 and New Hampshire 1784: ," All Kprem- 

general good": iDelaWBre 179a: All juit authorit *■ ' ■- ■ ' - -■-- '- 

and cataBliahed with their conaent." And the reaso 



in the people." It, too, is 
an ancient aoccnne: " ^egea nniu aiia ex cansa nos xenent, quam quod judicio populi 
rccenlae amt," D^"*, I; "i. 3'.. 

fto Such is ^e division made by Sydney, Dircimriii, I, xi, II, L, iv., unci. (Locke 
called the aeeood " foveromenti by coaalraint." Of Civil Govtmmtnt, I laa.) Simi- 
larly Ualthew Robinion. Furthir Examinatien of our Preient Amtricm Mim^rt$, 
BBth, 1776, p. 1B9. The "by force" refers to the way they obtain lb* people'! con- 
sent, rather than to the way they use (heir foicej as all goverement* use the people's 
force. Sydney and I,ocke said much about the different kind of rale, natural, of men 
over their children, atid little about the aame in connection with women, who are 
mostly left out of conaldeTation. This waa because thev were combatins Filmer, who 
derived govenunental power from patriarchal power. Yet Locke toached upon it In 
Of C'vil Govmrntnt, I Bj, already quoted above, p. 850. 

•1 Or if th« plnnl " powers " means authorisation, then men are the only ones who 
can authorise the government to act for them, as men are the only ones who have die 
power to act poliocally. They may. if they choose, permit women to take part; bnt 
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of nature, has given up into the hands of the society, and therein 
to the governors." " Therefore, when this principle was ap- 
pealed to by our ancestors, who, to repeat, knew the meaning of 
their principles, it was clearly understood that women, children, 
and idiots — alt but sane men — would be excepted. So evident 
was this to them, that they did not deem it necessary to express 
it Yet Jefferson himself later showed that he so understood 
what he wrote. In fact, nobody has put the matter more con- 
cisely than he did in this one pregnant sentence : " However 
nature may by mental or physical disqualitications have marked 
infants and the weaker sex for the protection, rather than the 
direction, of government, yet among the men who either pay or 
fight for their country, no line of right can be drawn." "* 

To-day the women themselves still allow, and must allow (for 
the principle taken absolutely would lead to all sorts of absurdi- 
ties '*), that children and idiots are to be excepted, and claim that 
they themselves are not to be, and some men admit their claim. 
Further reason is therefore needed to show why some human be- 
ings are to come under it and some not, and mere appeal to such 
an exceptionable principle proves nothing.'* The principle itself, 
in the mouths of its supporters, did not claim to be absolutely, 
but only generally, true ; or else the government of men by God 
would not be just unless God first got men's consent. Evidently 
it is within the range of possibility that a government even by a 
few men over most men without their previous consent, may be 
just; only such a government is not likely to be just. The 

Bi Of Cml Gevenmunt, i 171. 

aaWiyrki, Ford'i id., i. 303. Cf. above, p. assn. Further may be qaoted; "Our 
Bood ladici tin AmFrica], I trust, have been too vile to wrinkle uietr forebead* witb 
polittci," ib., V. 9 (from Farii, where be saw women meddling with public affairg). 
' Man, the first mooieDt he il at his ease, allots the internal emplaTinent to hit female 
partner, and tales the eitemal on himself," Wasbinalon ed., ii. 396. Ten j-ean be- 
fore bis death he added anofher reaaon for excluding women — who, to prevent 

at For some oYthem see Wright's Unixpvrgalid Can, 4a. 

ss Lincoln, whose aatbority la often quoted by the woman suffragists, employed a 
lli^tly ditlerent form of the principle with equal inconsistency. Thus in an announce- 
ment of hi. political views, June -1. 1S36, published in the Sanpamon Journal, he wrote! 
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principle has most likely application, and has been mostly ap- 
phed, to the cases of one or more classes of men being governed 
by another class of men, and still more plainly of one country 
or people being governed by another people or the government 
of another people.** To-day we have departed from the un- 
Umited form of our ancestors' principle, and even from the form 
in which they held it, by governing the Filipinos, on the ground 
that they are incapable of governing themselves ; and there is no 
evidence that one American woman in a thousand who appeals 
to this principle against the rule of women by men would, on 
receiving the franchise, cast her vote for the immediate libera- 
tion of that Malayan race,*^ Yet there is manifold more likeli- 
hood of the American people governing the Filipino people un- 
justly, than of American men governing American women un- 
justly, for the reason, already explained, that women do not 
form a class or distinct body, and their interests are inextricably 
bound up with those of men. For this reason, this principle 
covers tacit consent, just as its counterpart covers virtual rep- 
resentation, since for the one as for the other it is required that 
the unfranchised be governed only by laws by which those who 
take part in making them are themselves governed,'* except that 
here, in matters where the laws naturally must be different for 
the two sexes, if those affecting only females are privileges, ex- 
empting them from duties imposed upon men, or giving them 
special protection not accorded to men, their consent may be 

KOTeTiiment, without the couent of the Eovcraed, ii the very 
arapuf-t LclltTt, Worki, td. o£ 1776. k- 99. c/. 132, 115; but be 
e oi one oaHoD binding another, iii. iso (England binding Ire- 

Jid in mind); and therefore, within a ungle nation, he in^e of 

In England, aa having liberty, though they were eicludtd from ttie civil 
and he himielf wouidhsve excluded them from Ihe suffrage, xri, li«-7, 
fFcrWjn would not subactihe to the latter views; yet when Tie wrote that 
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taken for granted. If sometimes, in some respects, those Spe- 
cial laws are unjust, not being exactly as they ought to be, as 
everything human is imperfect, then women have a right to 
complain of them, and the more they complain, the sooner will 
they get them rectified ; but still they have not a good reason to 
compuun of their disfranchisement, unless the present system 
works worse, not merely for them in some matters of detail, but 
for the state at large, which includes their general interests, than 
would work the system -of their possessing the franchise. 

The principle, also, has no direct application to the question 
before us. Representation is not a necessary means of consent. 
Persons not enfranchised may still give their consent to the 
government tinder which thev live. There are many degrees 
of consent, from that exacted under compulsion to that volun- 
tarily proffered. The principle does not say what degree of 
consent is required. It seems to cover all consent short of actual 
dissent, and so is the correlative of the right of expatriation and 
of revolution: those who are discontented because of unjust 
treatment, may withdraw or, if there is any prospect of success, 
may revolt. All who remain, or acquiesce, give their consent; 
though it does not follow that the government over them is just. 
The right of expatriation applies to individuals, singly ; that of 
revolution, only to a majority, if not of numbers, at least of force. 
No individual deserves to be listened to, who says : ' This gov- 
ernment does not please me, I do not give my consent, therefore 
it is not a just government.* This was the position actually 
taken by Harriet Martineau, and offered as a model to the 
women of America. " The acquiescence must be complete," 
she wrote : " I, for one, do not acquiesce." •• But suppose 
many unfranchised persons get together and abandon tacit con- 
sent, proclaiming that they ao not voluntarily consent, that their 
consent has been forced from them, that it is only an appear- 
ance, not a reality, and that it never will be real, voluntary, true, 
until the suffrage be granted them: is their desire immediately 
to be granted? Suppose it were, yet on the occasion of some 
other desired object not obtained, the same persons might com- 
bine again and say they are discontented and no longer give their 
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consent to the goreminent: why would not their desire need to 
be granted on this occasion as welt as on the other? for if it 
had to be granted on that other occasion merely because it wai 
a desire of theirs, without which they denied consent, so must 
this; that is, all desires accompanied by denial of consent must 
be granted; which is absurd. Evidently, however, it would be 
wise to grant the desire, in either case, if the combination that 
threatens discontent were powerful enough to upset the gov- 
ernment for not granting it. No government can be stabte if 
the mass of its subjects, upon whose support it must rely, are 
discontented. Yet the question may not call for a majori^ of 
the whole people: it may affect only a section of the people. It 
is evident that such a section of the people has not a right to 
demand it (to plead for it is something else), unless a majority 
of the section desire it. Even if a majority of them do make 
a demand (e.g., if a majority of Quakers demand to be excused 
from military service), it is still an open question whether their 
demand deserves to be granted, or how. But if only a minority 
of them make it (not only for themselves, but for all the rest of 
the sect), it hardly deserves to be listened to, except on its 
merits, academically. In Great Britain to-day are two demands 
for emancipation — the one coming from Ireland, the other from 
women. The Irish demand for Home Rule is known to be from 
a majority of the Irish people, at least outside a corner of the 
island. But suppose it were not: suppose it were only a minor- 
ity, say a third of the Irish people, who desired Home Rule. 
Evidently it would be absurd, nay, it would be wrong, for the 
British people to grant Home Rule to Ireland ; for then it would 
be granting to a minority what they want, but would be in^ws- 
ing upon a larger number what they do not want. So in the 
case of woman suffrage, in which there is everjr evidence that 
only a minority of women desire it: if the British men grant 
to British women the suffrage, they will be granting to a minor- 
ity of women what they want, but will be imposing upon a 
majority of women what they do not want. This it would 
not be right for the British men to do.^ Just this, however, is 
what some American men in some of our States have done, 

1 There b good erldeoce of this. According to Heber Hart, Woman SMUrati a 
National Danger, London, 19'". P- 64, " in the yesrt .B90 to 1006 the totil number o£ 
■igniturei to petitions in fflyout of the suffrage was only 103,618, rithough Mioeutioni 
for the promotion of the cause had been active for a much longer period. On the other 
bmd, in Mareb. 1909 a petition agsinst the eittet.s,pn of the suffrage was pre«nled 
with the signatures of more than a quarter of ■ million women, sllhoagh no orgEnis*. 
tion genef3l» known to the public had been in existence for the purpoie of oppoa- 
log tfie extension of the tranAise until July. 190S." Aseording to H._ Owen. WiKm 
Adrifi, 115-17. aome caavassingi have piet^ well shown that less than one womui 
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tmpostne the duty of the suffrage upon all, without even con- 
sulting Uie women to see if a majority of them desired it. And 
now, aware that they cannot get all the States to adopt it, the 
suffragists would by federal enactment impose it upon every 
State, regardless of whether the majority of men and of women 
in any State desired it or not. So little do they respect their own 
principle: so little can a false principle (or a true principle falsely 
taken) be respected. 

The impropriety of thus imposing the suffrage upon a major- 
ity of women who may not want it, is not admitted by the woman 
suffragists. They maintain that if any women, even if only one 
woman, want the vote, she has a right to it (as a human being, 
etc.), and the fact that other women, no matter how many, do 
not want it (do not perceive their right), does not deprive those 
who do of their right — that it would be " preposterous " to ex- 
clude those who do wish to vote because others do not wish to 
vote.* Hence the woman suffragists do not care to have the 
question submitted to the women themselves, to find out how 
many of them desire the suffrage." Yet this question was once 
submitted to the women of Massachusetts, in 1895, and of 575,- 
000 adult women in that State, 23,065 took the trouble to vote, 
of whom 22,204 voted for, and 861 against. This has been 
hailed' as a great victory by the women suffragists, as showing 
that of the women who are interested in the subject at all, a 
vast proportion desire the suffrage.* It is also contended that, as 

t Fauliu W. DiTJi, at the Vforana WomiD't Si«hU ConvaitiiHi, 1850: " If Hme 
or ■ nujoritT of wonen would not cxerdx Ihig rig&t. thii ii no ground for taking it 
fiom thoH who wDuM," Precttdi„ti, 11. H^ginaon: " If tbeic is only one wonua 
in the imtioii who daimi the right to Toie, ihc ought to hive il," Cbmhuih Stnte about 
Ff-amrn, IVirrki W. 347/ . Curtii; If 1 majorit)' of women did not wlah the vole. ">> 

OrMioni imd AddrtiiH, i. 100, ct. 136. They ihould not be aiked, he further aaya, " it 

Frmr in ""nc'w Yorli™"n»ttulio^S™C^venti'on''of^B9r;' ^Ii7he«''ii'*one' wimaii 
within the confines of Ihig Stale vho desires to eive expreirion to her judgment at the 
ballot-box, upon the living issues of the day, it u manifest injustice to deprive her of 
the right,'' Ktviitd Rrcard, ii. joj. Mr*. Jacobi: "We tie sometime* (old that the 
thonasnds [out of the millions] of women who do want the auSrage muit wait until 
those [millions] who are now indifferent or even hostile, can be converted from their 

IFondit Sugragt, :ijo. Anna H. Shaw: ''The number of women who warn Uie 
suffrage . . . hai no bearing on our question," Equal SuHtagt, Annali, Amer. Acad, of 
Pol. and Sot Science, Nov,, 191*. p. 95. 

I In loio an Bttemnt was made to get a nillioD signatures of women to a petition to 

ently (remcmberi 

*Cf. Alice S. Blacliwell; "On the only occasion when the government took a 
official referendum among women on the aubject (in Massac hujetta, in 1895), tl 
women's vote was in favour of suffrage 15 to one.'^ Obitchant Anmertd, ij. SI 
quotes from the Woman's Journal, Aug. 1, 190B, the admission that " most women ai 
Bi yet indifferent on the auRriee question," accompinitd by the atatement, in whic 
perfect satiafscijon seems to be found, that " of tboac who tUce aay UTtly interest in 
either way. the great majority are in favour." 



Coogresa, and but 163,438 were obtained. Woman auffragisls hsve actively opno 
projectl for gubmilting the question to the votes of women in New York, Rhode fsla 
South Dakota, Indiana, and recently (remembering the fiasco of the previous vote 
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in the referendum, when a question is referred to the men of a 
country, the majority of those who vote is decisive, so it ou^ht 
to be in the referendum of women.* Unfortunately, men give 
some force to this claim by so treating the referendum in actual- 
ity, tbot^h it is an obvious mistake. In electin|^ ofiicials, where 
the impending vacancy has to be filled, there is no other way 
than to observe the majority of those voting. But in the referen- 
dum of a proposition, which does not need to be passed, only a 
majority of the electorate ought to be decisive of its passage, 
because the few who may desire it ought not to have the power 
o£ troubling all the rest to come out to vote against it In fact, 
only those who vote for such a question ought ever to be asked 
to come to the polls.* In such matters, all those who are not for, 
are to be considered against.' Especially in a case where the 
purpose is not to form a decision, but merely to find the number 
of those who hold a certain opinion for the guidance of others 
who are to decide, only those who express it should be counted 
against the known remainder of those who refrain. In such 
an idle questionaire as that undertaken in Massachusetts, nat- 
urally very few women were interested except those who ardently 
desired the vote. If the question were left to be decided by 
women, requiring of every one her opinion, the figures would be 
very different, and the result might be the reverse. Certainly 
if the majority of women prefer to be governed by men alone, 
rather than by men and women, their desire should prevail, espe- 
cially if a majority of men so desire also. This is the proper way 
to put the question, and it answers the reply so often made by 
the suffragists that any woman who does not wish to vote need 
not do so. Voting is not to be forced upon any woman against 
her will, but the suffrage (the duty to vote) may be laid upon 
her. The question is not the personal one ' Do you desire to 
vote, or not ? ' but the universal one ' Do you desire all, or no, 
women to have the vote ? * The suffragists are apt to treat it in 
the former way, and therefore they complain of the selfishness of 
the " antis " for holding that women should be kept from voting 
because they themselves do not want to vote, as if the vote were a 
sugar-plum which ought not to be denied to some merely be- 

f mm Bl»ckwell oraln: " If, io lie cue of women. Il were conceded thgi the matter 
ought to be decided by nnjority rule, then it ought to he decided, at other questions 
out to men are decided, br the with of the majoniT of those caring enough about the 
matter to vote upon it,'' IVkn All Ike IVamm Want It, New York, igii (quoted from 
Margaret L. Franldln'. Ca« fer Woman Saffragi, 133, who tpeaki o( thii » "one of 
the Aood pointa made," 

a Bui othen ihould he allowed to come and cast a blank billot; for otherwise the 

T llierefore ^ose who wish to vote for but are detained by liclmesa or absence, ^uld 
be allowed to vote by proxy. 
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cause others do not happen to like it. The vote in the hands 
of women means their taking part in the government of the 
country; and if a majority of women do not wish their govern- 
ment to be one in which women take part, their opinion is of 
greater weight than that of a minority who do wish their govern- 
ment to be such. If the suffrage is a natural right, certainly it is 
exercisable primarily at the msucing of the constitution, and if a 
majori^ of women, or of men and women, do not then wish 
women to have the vote further, they have a right to refuse it 
even to those who still want it.' But if it is a majority of men 
who so wish ? The fundamental reason why their will should 
prevail, will be shown later. Here be it only said that the 
mere fact that a majority of women, or even a majority of men 
and women, so wish, would not show that woman suffr^e is a 
right (natural or moral), or that it is right, proper, and just 
that their wish should be granted.* Much less, then, as now 
appears to be the case, can this fae shown bvi a minority of 
women desiring it; for, as a fact, even the active movement of 
the an ti- suffragists is a strong and formidable one,^" and it, too, 
represents the rights of women.'^ After all, the consent-of-the- 
govemed argument is only another form of thg sentimental argu- 

nCf. Hamilton: " lo the formation of b jovfrnment. the ■ocietj' may multiply iti 
precaulioni » much, and annex a* many conditioni to the enjoyment of iti right*, ■■ it 

regard to thia qutition we may be wid ... for the 6rat time in our lives to need ■ 
Tote: and why? Because toi the firn time we are really conteoding, not with the other. 
„ K„. -i.h ™m, „„„ " 4 RtmOKilranI Vtew of Woman SuUragt, la. Even Fraser, 
■ ' 'mitted this; for 
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■ limiutlon upon ide right to vole, will that" iMniQtion have any foundation, in 
r JDitice," Rtviitd Ricord, u. 501. Similarly Higpnion, who also wroie: 



inowden: " It might be admitted that a very large proportion of women 

n are arainst the lufFrage lEor themselves or not: it is, rather, why should 
inat their own enfranchisemcQt," Tkt Fiminisl UsvemrHt. 166. So the 
be admitted, and the question would atill be, not whether women are 
t for tfaemselvca or not. out why the; ahould be for the enf rancbisemetlt 

Alice Hill Chittenden: "History fumii 



also in England, of a well-organiaed movement among an unenfranchised class againil 
having the aulfiage forced upon them. This fact is so significant, that thoughtful 
men and women are begiiimnt to realise it," Tht InwifidUncy ef Grantimt Ih* 
Sufragt lo Amiriean IVomtn, 3, 

11 So a statement iaaued by the Ffational Atsociation opposed to Woman Suflrau, 
Washington: " We, more than anv other organisation, believe in woman's rights. We 
are fighting for woman'* right*. First in the catalog of woman's rights is the right of 

if™vol™. ^e hlvran'°a'bidiM™?th''i'n Kth the^S^dce" and'thV niS^is^ly'Sf Uiis ex- 
emption, because by virtue of fi woman ie able to do her half of the world'a work. 
Deprived of thia exemption, wotnan becomea an incongruity. Called upon to do double 
duty, she will face the failure ohiEh ii the froit of an unnatural task," in the New 
York Tribune, Aog. 4, igij. 
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ment: that what any number of persons want very badly, th^ 
should have, especially if they be women. And the only proper 
detenninant of this question about the suffrage, whether they 
should have it when and where they want it, is, whether it would 
be better for them and for all that they should then and there 
have it. 

Of late the suffragists are taking a new tack: they complain 
that in demanding of women to show that a majority of them 
want to vote (that a majority of them do not consent to the 
present order of things), as also that they will use it intelligently 
and efficiently (the third point about to be considered), their op- 
ponents are imposing upon them a task which never before was 
put upon men when a new class of men was admitted to the 
franchise. " Men were never thus enfranchised," says a United 
States Senate Committee.^* " Nowhere," says Charles A. Beard, 
" was the absurd idea adopted of allowing the disfranchised to 
vote on their own issue." '^ In the cases of new classes of men, 
it never was necessary to ask whether a majority of them wanted 
the suffrage, for the simple reason that it was well known and 
undisputed that a majority of them did want it. Much truer 
is it to say, with Mrs. A. J. George, that " never before has 
it been proposed to extend the franchise to a new electorate, the 
majority of whom are acknowledged to be either indifferent or 
opposed to it." *• The admission of women to the franchise is 
something different in kind from the admission of any class of 
men, and involves different methods and ailments. But of 
course, in this case as in others, it is those who are already in 
— and these in the present case are only men — that are the 
judges of the admission of others ; but if the judges are affected 
by the desires of those to be admitted (whether they are candi- 
dates or not), it were only natural that they should find out, 
by counting them, the number of those desirous to be admitted. 
The women themselves seem to be realising the propriety of this ; 
for they now are bending their energies to meet it, making frantic 
efforts to convert, not so much men, as other women. And they 
themselves are making the count, in their own way, and favour- 
able to themselves — not in a secret unbiased vote, where the 
women who desire the suffrage will have to take the trouble of 

l»On Wonun Suffrage, Riport. Jan. 8, 1976. 

1« Tki CommoH Man and the Franchist (a leRflrt pnbliihfd by lie New YoA Men'i 
Leagiw forWoman SufFrag*, igij). See alao a letter by Mrs. Raymond Brown in The 

14 WomsH-i RigkU vs. Woman SKgraei, j. During; the process of eitending the 
franchiK to lower classes of men in England, it was sometinieB claimed by the on- 
ponents — «.e. in T877-B--tbsl the rural labourer, who were then being admitted, 
did not want Ihe vote. But the advocates never said this was no matter: they de- 
nied the itatement of fact. Thus on that occasion GUdstoae, GltanintM, L iSC 
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coming and casting a ballot, but in a house-to-house canvass, 
where the active leaders take the trouble, and all the women 
who out of politeness do not decline to say they want to vote, or 
after a few minutes' talk consent to sign a paper, are counted on 
their side. Thus after much agitation a factitious majority is, 
perhaps, being acquired, although in truth the diflSculty of acquir- 
ing it only shows how little spontaneous it is. As for the second 
question, about the use to bie made of the vote if obtained by 
women, this kind of question has generally been considered when 
the question of enfranchisement of men has been up before the 
public, the opponents usually fearing bad consequences, and 
the advocates expecting, if not altogether good results, yet the 
avoidance of greater evils if the desire for admission were not 
complied with. It may be said that this way of arguing the 
matter has always been employed when the question of en- 
franchisement was passed upon intelligently. This was not done, 
notably, some fifty years ago, when the recently emancipated 
slaves in the Southern- States were enfranchised ; and their en- 
franchisement has there turned out a fiasco. 

Thus the upshot of all these moral and rational arguments 
a priori, is the same as resulted from the sentimental arguments, 
that the only decisive ailment adducible in favour of woman 
suffrage is the one which remains to be examined. It is just 
to give women the suffrage, if it is thdr due ; and it is not un- 
just to withhold it from them, if it is not their due. And the 
questirai whether it is their due or not, and consequently whether 
they have a right to it or not, depends mostly on a considera- 
tion of the results that are likely to accrue from their having 
it : whether these would, on the whole, as far as we can foresee, 
be better for society (for all, and not for the present merely, 
but for the future), than are, or would continue to be, the re- 
sults from their not having it. 

(3) The utilitarian (a posteriori) arguments. — Women de- 
sire the vote because of the good they expect to do with it, and 
they say they ought to have it for the sake of this good," 

Here the form of the argument is sound, and the question is 
whether the premiss is correct. Most of the feminists proper 
have a mot^ or less cut and dried system which they wish to 
introduce, and for which the suffrage in the hands of women 

i« S. t.. Min Ptbdch Power Cobbc: " T tbiiik we *re faonnd to Kclc It [wonan'i 

Koad.™u1™lfniraur°soc'iat duty of contriiiDtins to the vjniie and happIncH of'mankinif 
... We are bauod to do all we can Id promote tbe Tirtue and htppineu of our fellow 
mttL, and Iherefore we must atcept and <cize eveiT ingbumFnt [whether appropriate or 
not?], including the >ufir*EC< for the putpoM," Bittitt «f Wamtn, New York, 1883, 
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may serve as a means and a beginning.** In particular, amonf 
the equalities they seek, they seem to aim at equal wages and 
equal morals " — two quasi socialistic demands. Their system 
has been weighed, and found wanting. Its adoption, however, is 
by no means certain as a consequence oi women's having the 
vote ; for it is only a small set of women, and still fewer men, 
who have put forward these views ; and whether a majority even 
of women will accept them, is problematical. Just as we have 
seen under socialism it by no means follows that if the lower 
classes are put in possession of the government and of all the 
means of production, for the purpose of distributing the product 
equally among all, they would do this last, and would do all the 
good things which their leaders recommend and promise ; so 
it does not follow that if women get the vote even in states 
where they are in majority, they will carry out the recommenda- 
tions and desires of ^e leaders in the woman movement. Thus 
even in the case of the two great specified demands, this is 
doubtful. For it is not apparent that any great number of 
happily married women will vote to enlarge the occupations of 
unmarried women and to enhance their pay, at the expense of 
their own husbands and consequently to their own loss ; nor is 
it evident that these experienced women will desire to give their 
daughters the same indulgences fathers allow their sons, and to 
subject them to the same responsibilities. It is possible, there- 
fore, that these two great prospective evils may not be brought 
about even if women do get the suffrage. Still, it cannot be 
doubted that the granting of the suffrage to women, because it 
fails in with this hne of thought, would give a powerful impetus 
to the feminist movement, lending it greater prestige, inspiring it 
with greater hope, and thus possibly to some extent increasing 

liEIinbeth S. Cbttttr: "The wlniJng of the ParliBBient»[7 vote ii recogniitd 
by ill Ibousblful WDmen u onlj one phaie of the mDvement." Womtn. Marrviat and 
. Mothtrhood 15*. Mr*. Snowden: ''The true feminiit «g«rd» woman luflrige as 
a •tep- and onlT a laj ihort itep, in the direction of woman ■ freedom, Thi 
Ftminist Movtmtnt, 130. W. L. George: "The givinj of the TOte i« but an affair 
of Dutports," Ftmbiisl JntmifoBJ. Atlantic Monthly. Dec, 10.3, p. 711. Mr«. Galli- 
ehan: "The fight for the parjiimentary luffrsge 11 but at Uie vetlihule to progre«fc 

far ^^'and more'fundLnenSS Mdi/^PoIiMw. "o/^" W"™? in Primitivt Sodily. s. 
Mrs. Hale: " Femmism i» a tree, anJ woman iuffrage merely one of it» hrancfiei," 
" What Wemm Want. 86. cf. 18., 109. ,,,.,. 

II In the New York Tribune ot Oct. to, 1911, appeared thlir " According to Lady 
Ramaar, the two great iwuea in the woman suffrage fight are equal wigH for women 
for equal Jerriee and equal itaoding in mor»lity. To oblam the.e right. Lady Ramnjr 
Mid. women muaC be allowed to Tote." Cf. Mra. Panlthurat, Speech at^Hartford, Noy. 
It, loia, ferbaUm Rtport, pp. »«, 3«. According to R. L. Owen. U. S. Senator from 
Oklahoma, " equal pay for equal work it the 6r>t great reason maUfying this change of 
governmental policy,'' Supplement to Annalg of the Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. 
Science, May. iflio, p. J. "One of the rea.00. why they [womeri] .hould haye tiie 
vote," tayi Brand mitlocle, " is thai they should become economically independent. 
If omffl <R DntocToex, iddrCH Feb. 34, igie, puUiibed by the Equal Franehiae SodcQ 
of New York City. p. s- 
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its accomplishment. Woman suffrage is not necessary for sav- 
ing us from these feministic thii^, and as it is advocated for 
the purpose of procuring them, we are safer without it It 
can do no good, and it may do much harm. 

Other advocates of votes for women who are not all-around 
feminists work for the cause in order that women may take 
part in determining questions that come up, whatever may turn 
out to be the opinions of the majority of them, in trust that 
it will be better to have everything decided by men and women 
tc^ether, than by men alone.** The leaders in the suffrage move- 
ment affirm that women, because of their differences from men, 
are especially concerned with certain definite questions that affect 
women and that affect children, in whose welfare, they allege, 
women are more interested than men are. Questions affecting 
women are principally equal pay for equal work," and the so- 
called social question ; '° questions affecting children are their 
employment in factories and school affairs ; and questions affect- 
ing both are the liquor traffic, gambling, and sanitary surround- 
ings, because of their reflex action on the family and the home. 
Women claim also to be especially interested in charities and 
correction of criminals, civic beauty, and public libraries — the 
last mostly in the circulating department and for providing light 
literature. Women, also, it is said, are par exceUence the clean- 
ers, although this seems to be denied by Mrs. Gihnan,"' and there- 
fore they should not be withheld from controlling the cleaning 
of the streets.^' All these things are only municipal, or, in our 

IS MrL Pukbunt: " Women are worioDg ... to win the political cDfrancbiwrnrnt 
of their icjc, 10 tbat we mar get belter Uwi and better adisiQiatratioii of law>. . . . We 

tbrough all this to get the vote, » that by meani at the vote -wt can bring about better 
condition* not onl; for ourielves but for the communitY as a whole," Verbatim RiBort 
of Hartford Speech, jj, 

uid the " vote meant equal wagea for equal 

which have already beeo obtained without their voting. Juit aa thia one haa been in the 
New York nubile achool lystem. In apite of this laat, the National Woman Suffrage 
Auociation laiuea is Xew York a broaiTside, IVky IVomtn wonl Iht Volt, in which it ia 
iaid; " Teachera need (he ballot to secure lUBt wagea and to influence the management 
of poblic Khoola," Yet teachera^ male aQd female, for this very reason that thej are 
ioteretted parties, ought, if anything, not to have the vote on school qurstions. A promi- 
nent society womaD, a woman autfragiat, ia now trying to form a union of the public 
school teachers of New York Citv. She it thinking doTj of the welfare of the teachers, 
not at all of the welfare of the children confided to their care, nor of that of the public 

20 The cure of the tncial evil, according to Cbristabel Pankburat, is "chaatitr far 
men and votca for women," the Utter for enforcing the former. Plain Facti about a 
Great Eml, 7. *6, 47, sS, '}6, cf. 111: wherefore the latter is oi^ firat importance, and 
ia treated as " the sole cure," feven if it does not obtain the result?! 31,1/, 4S, "13. In 
this she is supported by her mother, Mrs. Pankburat^ op. n(., 3]-4- 

2! Women, indeed, are the cleanera on a small acale, as they have done evetrthinff 
else on a small scale, the broom having been one of their symbols from the matrikrchBl 
davs down through witchcraft (see Pearaon, Chaneti af Death, ii. 9, aj, ag-ji ' 
a large scale, anil ia heavy work, men are the -' -"■- 
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country. State, matters. "AH the affairs of municipal gov- 
ernment," says the one-time President of the New York Woman 
Suffrage Association, — and it is a constant refrain, — " are only 
house-keeping on a large scale." ** Yet the largeness of the 
scale might suggest that it is beyond woman's capaciw, and that 
this is the reason she has not taken part in such work.** Dame 
Partington was " excellent at a slop or a puddle," but she was 
not successful when " she meddled with a tempest." 

But even if women were attaining to this capacity, the fact 
that they are interested in municipal affairs and wish to take 
part in diem, is no reason why they should seek to participate in 
national affairs and help decide the questions which arise over 
the tariff, the treatment of " trusts," finance, currency, banking, 
armaments, international relations, etc., in which they make no 
pretence of taking interest. Yet they are not content with offers 
of the municipal suffrage, and clamour for nothing short of suf- 
frage on a perfect equality with men in the highest offices of 
the nation. At the reorganisation of our federal government 
in 1787, Madison advocated that, in order to keep the States from 
issuing paper-money, interfering with the collection of debts, and 
performing certain other " unrighteousnesses," " the federal head 
should be armed with a negative in all cases whatsoever on the 
local [State] legislatures."" On hearing of this, Jefferson rep- 
rehended the scheme on the ground that the patch was " not com- 
mensurate with the hole," *• and his criticism prevailed. So 

■wecpcri, and the iuventorB of macbinerr for (be purpoK. ■• well, sIk), at the bnilderj 
and manatrers of laundrieg; — " the dtv'a cleaniDI." m* Mr>. GiiDun. " u bii [man ■] 
work," of. cil., an. What is dedred bj the woman ■uffragiata, i> dejjicted in a broad- 
aide, addrisaed To the Matt Cilitins, iisufd by the National Amencan Woman Suf- 
frage Asaociatioii, on wbich la pictured a woman in uniform bowBg the men who ire 
aweeping the Mrceta. 

23 Mis. Ri^iraond Brown, reported in the Patcbosue Argus, Nor. iB, laio. So ain 
the broadaide juit referred to: " Government is public bouae-lueping. , More qualify 
ingly Ining Putnam: ".Municipal government, at least, is to a great extent house- 
keeping on a large scale," in The New York Times, March 31, 1915. " True politlcB." 
,-_,..,... ,,.... r.. _ _ ,. . , .V. .... .. -...1 .. jj domestics." Partnlkood and 

„... .„,„ , „„ .„^„ ^ .„." in an address at the Mutie 

1853, quoted in Tht UiitBry of Woman Sugrag; 1. sBo. He 

"political morality — national elties." and that women have not 

leir household! 90 badly as men have done the state, implying 

to rule the sUte would improve it. 

ignoring the difference produced by die, Olivia Howard Dunbar 
...,..,. .i__ .,._ J . , 1' .-i_ uji^d upon 
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the giving the national franchise to women in order that they 
may do questionable good with the State franchise, is, tb say 
the least, to provide a patch which, on pretext of mending a 
hole, will " cover the whole garment" " 

In some countries, like England, it is difHcult to separate local 
government from national interference; but in our country our 
State system might provide exactly the separation needed. Here 
the State franchise of women would be much less dangerous than 
their national franchise. As yet this is practically all that we 
have, since the federal Q>ngressmen elected by the aid of 
women's votes are but few, and women exert by their votes little 
appreciable influence on national affairs. Yet, in consequence 
of an error in our system, which will be commented on later, there 
cannot be an extension of the State suffrage throughout many 
more States without women's participation being prominent also 
in the national electorate.*' This is a great pity. If all our 
States could have their suffrage extended to women without the 
women ipso facto acquiring the federal suffrage, this might go 
a long way to satisfy them, and while the State franchise were 
everywhere granted to them, they might be kept from having 
any of the national franchise; whereas now, reversely, fear of 
their having the national franchise may keep them from obtain- 
ing the State franchise even in States where it might be well at 
least to experiment with it. 

Even in State and municipal affairs it is difficult to see how 
the women's votes are going to accomplish the results the women's 
leaders expect, as most of their aims are really beyond the reach 
of legislation. The women's votes will certainly not abolish war, 
or prostitution, or the troubles between capital and labour. Equal 
pay for alleged equal work may by law be introduced among 
the employes of government; but government, in our country 
at least, has no right or power to fix the wages paid to men and 
women by private employers. The woman suffragists seem to 
think that women workers need the vote to alleviate their humble 



IT Anomenti tiavina: reference, In our cDuntrjr, to natioiiil affair! that may b 
prored ^ woraeu'i voles, are few and tax between. Here li one which may be tiki 
wh»t It 1> worth. " Ii i» a lafe and eaty sMtrtion (o my that thii country would 
have Ken it* larifF willi railed » high, had the wotnen who buy and coniume h 
equal weight in the councila of the nation with tbe men who produce and >el1 "; fi 
men. ai prodacett and eamtts, are iniweited in raininp the pncei of producti 
women, aa ipenderi and eomumeri, are interested in lowering the prices of ( 
So Annie G. Porrftt In a leaflet on Tkt Poliucal Dutiti ot Motkert. Note tha 
BrruDient appllea only here and now; tor li doe* not apply in England, and ii 
not apply evoD here after the feminiita have tbeir way and women become proc 
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lot For this, on the one hand, they grossly exaggerate the num- 
ber of women employes,*' and, on the other hand, they forget 
that men labourers have not gained their desired object, al- 
though they have long possessed the ballot. Men labourers, by 
their votes, have caused some legislation to be passed regulat- 
11^ the conditions of labour ; but m all these advantages women 
Ip^ourers have shared. If woman suffrage will add some female 
voters to the side of the labourers, it will also add female 
voters to the side of the employers, and where the gain to the 
women workers will be, it would be difficult to say. Indeed, the 
number of women interested in keeping down the wages of 
women workers is four or five times larger than the number of 
men interested in keeping down the wages of men workers. 

Manhood suffrage is by no means the cause of men's wages 
being higher than women's wages. Men's wages were higher 
than women's wages when no workmen had the vote. Nor have 
the acquisitions of the suffrage by men been the cause of raising 
their wages. It is true that during the last sixty or seventy years 
men's wages have been rising, and it is true that men have during 
these years been winning more political representation — in Eu- 
rope at least, for they already possessed nearly all they could have 
here. But the latter process has not been the cause of the for- 
mer. There are plenty of economic reasons explaining and ac- 
counting for the rise of men's wages — and of women's wages 
too ; for women's wages have also risen, without women possess- 
ing the suffrage. If there is any connection between the two 
phenomena, it is that the rise of men's wages (which began long 
before in America) has given them opportunity for obtaining and 
exerting more political power ; and the rise of women's wages has 
given them the aspiration to obtain political power. But except in 
political offices, wages cannot be controlled by votes. The state 
that tries to regulate wages only faces disaster. Modem states 
have learnt this (although during this war they seem to be for- 
getting much that has been learnt), and although the capitalists 
have the greatest representation in most legislatures, they have 
given up trying to lower wages by direct legislation. But even if 

. ^'""7 ipeak of eight milllan women mgtrtMnart In tte United Statei. In letter* 
it) The New York Timet in FebrtUTy, igij, tbis auertion was repeated nine tjmei. In 
tbe iuuea of Mareh j and ii two tntit. kinoie Bronaon Gcnung and Edward Toal. 
pointed out the error therein, quoting the Ceiuua of 1910, vol. it. and a aneeial report 
af June, 1914, to the effect ikat the eight million in gueation are all female) over ten 
yearB of age " gainfully occupied "— not necessarily »elf-iupporting, mucli lesa lupporting 

vote even with wonuin anfFrage, and of the remainder more than a third are la domeatic 
aervice or occupied at home, lo that the total number of women workera outaide the 
kome iia trlUe orer three million; which U to be compared whb twentjr odd million men 
<*atera) Id the *ime aituatioii. t 
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women axe ignorant of this, why should the majority of them 
try to raise the wages of working women by legisktion direct or 
indirect ? To repeat, a very small minority of women are wage- 
earners. That tiie house-wives of America should vote to raise 
the wages of their domestic servants and of their husband's type- 
writers and other employes, is a pretty conceit. Complete femin- 
ism must be introduced hrst, with all women in the labour-markett 
and the majority of them as wage-earners rather than wage- 
payers. Meanwhile some philanthropic women, to be sure, advo- 
cate raising the wages of other people's female employes; but 
they could accomplish their purpose, as far as it is obtainable, 
much better without than with the votes of all women. 

Altogether, in these State and municipal, or domestic, affairs, 
it is quite questionable whether women's influence is not better 
without than with the vote. Much foolishness has been written 
in depreciation of indirect influence, though for the individual 
this is the most powerful of all. " Indirect influence," said Miss 
Helen Todd at a public meetii^,"* " is an abstract thing that 
no man wants and that he thinks every woman ought to have." 
Yet this is just what every politician does want most of alL 
His political life depends on bis influence upon other voters. 
His own vote is but a drop in the bucket. Women's influence 
that is due to feminine charm, itself enhanced by being partly 
veiled, would certainly suffer loss through exposure in public life, 
in spite of what the suffragist leaders say to the contrary.*^ But 
there is a larger aspect of the question. Without the vote, it is 
only the women actively interested in public affairs that have 
influence in politics, and they are principally the educated and 
the philanthropic. But with the vote, aU women will have in- 
fluence, the bad as well as the good, and the multitude of the in- 
different, among whom those whose men have a sinister interest 
will be the ones most likely to be sent to the polls. The women 
who hitherto have interested themselves in politics have no doubt 
done so with the highest moral motives, and when they compare 
themselves and their associates with the general run of male 
politicians, they swell with pride at the contrast. They make 
a great mistake, however, when they thence conclude that the 
female electorate will improve upon that of men. They can 

U RepDrlHt in The New York Tlm«, April 9. <9i4- 

■1 E. t; Alice S. Blockwell: " A woTnan vba lita tor of these meuu of Inflaence 
now [be"utT. goodnen, tailt, tslent. manners, money, etc.). would (till have them if the 
bad ■ vole, and the would have thii other potent means of influence beiide*," Objiclioiu 

Aiuamd, lo-ii. She night itUl have the »me quslitiei, and yet n 

' ' ' «ie qoilitiei 
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retain their superiority only by the exclusion of women in general 
from the franchise.'* 

Hence it is much saner for pubhc-spirited women to work for 
particular reforms directly, collaborating with the men who 
desire the same measures and helping to win over others, than 
to pursue the indirect course of first obtaining the franchise 
for other women as well, which may jeoparcfise tiieir primary 
objects, Mrs. Pankhurst says of the English divorce law, it is 
GO bad that in her opinion it alone " would justify a rebellion on 
the part of women," " Well, if that were so (which it is not), it 
is possible that if women had " militated " against that law, tiiey 
could have got its amendment with one-tenth the amount of 
agitation they have wasted in the effort to get the suffrage. In 
the last resort, women must get what they want from men, by 
men's permission. If they get certain desired r^hts (as to 
hold real estate), it must be by men's grant. If they giet the 
suffrage, it must be by men's concession. Hence the latter is 
not the proper means for the former. Evidently the men who 
would yield up so little apparent a right as that of the suffrage, 
would more willingly of themselves respect, the more obvious 
rights, or improvements, to which women should call their atr 
tantion ; ** and if they are not just enough to do the latter, they 
are not likely to do the former," — or if they were flattered and 
cajoled into doing it, they would not observe it. Women, after 
all, must confide m men to execute the laws ; then why not con- 
fide in them to make them ? " The suffrage, said one ardent 



M Now we have tbe nod men bwlced up bj the lood women in oppoatlon to the 
bid men. Then we ihafl have the good men uid women in aDpowtlOD to the had men 
■nd women. Tbil will not be a gain on the aide of gondneu. So Miu Emil; P. BiucU, 
A Taik ti Wemt* on tht SttHraf QMItion. f. cfrUit. A. J. Geoive, tfaMsn'j KifAti 
VI. Wcman Suffrag; J. The superiority of women'i influence, whUe they remfiH out- 
■ide palitlci and act in * noii'paniian spirit, is well described by Mra. Barclay Haiard 
in her tddresi, Oct. 30, i!>o7, Hnr Womin eaji btjt ttrvt tht Stott. published fay the 
Kew York Stste Association apposed to Woman Suffrage. 

II Speech at Hartford. Not. ij, 1913, Vtrbatim Rifwt, 30. 

1« Cf. Miss Catfaerine E. Beecher: " They Emeo] cannot be forced by the weaker 
■ex ,io resign their power. It [the relief of cTila} mutt be sought, then, as the gift of 

oppreMive, the (hort end common^eose mode would be to petition the law-makerj to 
change these laws accordine to tke ru)es of juatjee and mercy, laaiesd of (hia the plea 

S^We cannot trust you to make laws: giie ns the ballot, and we will take better care 
oaraetves than you have done or will do.' Now. say class of men who, after such 
an implication ot^their^ intelligence and justice, would^ve the^balltrt 

my 



ITiy IhralS we not^athw O^e lnfJit>nt^t^^m™^°l^ vk for' the thing ^led, 



of tbe circuitous and uncertain mode involved 

■ " ■ - ■ "■••f A. r. , _ 

Hrt " I. ™„ ., II h.1 .!,.> ™ T, «-,. '•'-'*^"'' '■ " 

Insuffici 



Md Womau'i Prafiinon, 17-1B. cf. i»to. Similarly A. P. hlarrin, in the Ifauacha- 
setts Constitutional Conyention of iSji, Rtfari of Dibatii, a. '- - -- — ■ " 
-- CI. Hart: " If women really befiere tl ' 



„ . — — ._r — L-. — nffrage]? — ,.,_ .,- 

I necesaity of the suffrage be proved to tie ill-founded by the very fact of its Inecess ? 
tman StiWratt a National Danttr. Jg. 

itCf. Mrs. Johnson: "If Mrs. Child could not trust her husbud, her son, her 
ither, or beat frieod to look after her interests, she certainly could not tnM tbe cw- 
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advocate,'* is a necessity to woman to get her property and other 
rights. If the suffrage itself were among these rights, it could 
not be got without first being had! This dilemma never pre- 
sented itself in the cases of the lower classes of men as Uiey 
grew up to political power ; for they did not merely ask for the 
franchise : they threatened to take it. 

By the demonstration of experience the question of advanb^ 
or disadvantage of woman suffrage cannot yet be determined 
either way. Nowhere are women on a political equality with 
men in any independent nation, although they come near to it in 
some of the small Scandinavian countries. In the provinces, 
colonies, and American States, in which they have been given 
the full suffrage, they decide little more than municipal or social 
questions, and there, too, the grant has been too recent to throw 
much light on the question." In the United States there is much 
bandying to and fro of claims that great social improvements 
have been made in the States with woman suffrage and of the 
counter-claims that other States with only male suffrage are just 
as advanced; and no decision seems to be reachable, so closely 
neck-and-nedc do they run.'" The criterion itself is disputable. 
For instance, the woman suffragists often complain that male 
legislators pass laws regulating the sanitary conditions of ani- 
mals, even of swine, but will not make appropriations for com- 
missions to inquire into the treatment of babies.'" It is over- 
looked by the women that the inspection of animals is intended 
ultimately for the protection of the health of people, including 
women and children, while men do not yet wish to class women 
with sows as needing governmental supervision in the upbring- 
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itw of their young. For constructive legislation, at best the 
advocates can point to various measures, some of a socialistic 
nature and of questionable advantage, regarding the status of 
women and children, and most of them adopted in States which 
have only manhood suffrage; and even in the States now possess- 
ing woman suHrage some of them were adopted before the 
advent of that sunrage. Even national legislation, on the slim- 
mest authorisation in the Constitution, has been enacted to re- 
press the " white slave " traffic and to prevent child-labour. 
When the franchise is a novelty, almost all women vote; but as 
the novelty wears off, more and more stay away, and the electo- 
rate becomes irregular. In rural districts men whose women 
agree with them take them to the polls, but if their women 
disagree, they leave them at home. In Australia — so Henry I. 
Stimson reports James Biprce as saying — "certain classes of the 
commonwealth ' voted their women ' en masse, while the women 
of other districts and of other classes did not vote at all. As a 
result, while the suffrage produced substantially no change in the 
condition of the women themselves, it very radically interfered 
with the due proportionate representation of the various locali- 
ties and classes of citizens in the government." " It looks as if 
the experience of New Jersey a hundred years ago were to be 
repeated.** 

If women are to vote and to be treated as equal to men, of 
course they are to be eligible to all offices. Already women sit 
in some legislatures, and one of them urges as a recommenda- 
tion that women are less interested than men in business and 
more in persons : " laws," she says, " will not get by a woman 
without her seeing how they will affect the individual." *' This, 
however, is only men's common objection to women in politics, 
that they look to immediate results, without taking ultimate con- 
sequences sufficiently into account. The strange phenomenon is 
frequently witnessed in this connection, that women suffragists 
find all sorts of superlative excellences in women different from 
men, though they are unwilling to admit any inferiorities. Or 
the present inferiorities which they must admit they explain as 

« In The Knickfrbocker Pre«a, Albany, N. Y., July i6, 1915- 

43 '• In WyominB," ur> Ed- D- Cope. " men loaS up w8Kon« with their women to 
drive them 10 the polli to vole their dwn ticket, u I have haB opportunity of aeeiniln 
that territory. ... If they wiahed to vote otherwiae, thev might atay It home." Tht 
Rtiatian of tht Sixis to Covtmmint, 9: cf. R. JohuBon. Tilt Bhrnk-CBrtridgi Batiot, 6. 
A policeman at a Cooper Union Suffrage meeting is reported to have aaid: " Do I 
believe In woman suffrage? Sure I do. There's my wife and four daughtera. If I 
had five votea to deliver right out of mr own house, I could gtt all I wanted tn my 
diatrict" jfroin Emiiy P. ^iBic}], A JbH to tfomrn cm ikt Si^ffragt QuiMon, 4). 

a Helen Ring Sobinion, a ColorBdo Sute Senator, In The New Ymk nma. Not. 
a), 1913- 
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due to men's past treatment of women, and think they will dis- 
appear under the new treatment; but women's excellences will 
still remain, none of these apparently being due to the past 
treatment or in any wise affectable by the new : even their modesty 
and chastity, when acknowlec^ed to have been so produced, are 
regarded as defects to be corrected. " Women are better pre- 
pared to exercise the suffrage," says Ida Rusted Harper, " than 
any class which has been admitted to the electorate. ' ** Here 
again only the comparatively few women already exercising; them- 
selves in political matters are evidently had in mind. ' Thou- 
sands of women," says Mrs. Jacobi, are on all sides admitted to 
be intellectually fitted for the functions of citizenship;*' whence 
it is inferred that to the franchise should be admitted millions I 
Yet even on the questions supposed to be their especial concern 
women do not show much interest in voting, where they can; 
for it is notorious how few of them turn out to vote on school 
questions and on other questions concerning children ** — and 
whether these be the ones most fitted to pass on the subjects is 
not known. Still, all sorts of claims are put forward as to the 
great things women are going to do with their votes — greater 
than in the case of any class of men ever admitted to the electo- 
rate. Women, as is well known, are going to put an end to war.*^ 
One woman is reported as thinking the first thing they will do 
will be to abolish the system of party government, because it is 
men who have made parties.*' The sale of liquor, of course, 
is to be stopped ; and gambling and prostitution are to disappear. 
One male abettor even recommends the cause by propounding 
that women, on account of their interest in low rents, " might ' 
vote for the introduction of the single-tax I *' Generally, how- 
ever, to repeat, it is municipal matters that are to be improved. 
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and abuses abolished. An ardent social worker, after enumerat- 
ing certain delinquencies of male magistrates in enforcing laws 
affecting children, asserts that " if the mothers and teachers voted 
in New York City, none of these things would occur." ** She 
overlooks the other things that might occur if women voted in 
the United States. 

The question of the expediency of woman suffrage is really, 
and ought to be actually, tiie same for women as for men. We 
are all in the same box in this little world. It would do women 
no good for some of them to gain a little of what they envy 
in men, if their country were to tall behind in the race with other 
countries because of the weakness the feminine element would 
bring into the guidance and administration of affairs. In the 
calamities that would ensue, women would be the greatest suf- 
ferers. The suffragist women do not sufficiently realise the 
danger they or their posterity would run in entrusting their fate 
to the decision of other women. They talk too little of women, 
and too much of woman, as if all were alike, and were like them- 
selves. The question is wholly an objective one; for each 
person's subjective interest in it (the individual woman's single 
vote) is but a molecule in a mountain. The question is prac- 
tically the same for a woman as for a man. The man asks: 
' Shall I be ruled by all other men and all women P ' and the 
woman asks: 'Shall I be ruled by all men and all other 
women?' and the difference between the two askii^ is in- 
finitesimally small. And there is no good reason (for sentiment 
is not a good reason) why a woman's opinion about all men and 
all other women should be materially different from a man's (q)in- 
ion about all other men and all women ; for the individual should 
subtract himself or herself as not affecting the answer." 

There is one form in which the argument from expediency 
shades into the sentimental argument. This is the recommenda- 
tion of the extended suffrage because of its alleged beneficial in- 
fluence upon women themselves. " After all," says Mrs. Jacohi, 
" the most important effect of suffrage is psychological." ■* The 
suffrage is to be a training school for the improvement of the 
female mind.** It would widen their point of view, enlarge 
their horizon, cure their pettiness, increase their public spirit, 
make them better instructors of their children, and consequently, 

BO Florence Kclley, PmrHUuion or RtipantMlityt p. 3, ■ PoUtiral Equally Letflet 
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says Mrs, Oilman, '' it would improve the human stock."* Espe- 
cially, they expect, would it give them self-respect, and thereby 
win for them more respect from men," In full the argument 
seems to run thus: It is maintained that exclusion from the 
franchise is degrading, and to this degrading influence some of 
the acknowlec^d inferiorities of women as they actually are, 
are ascribed. The conclusion is drawn that, per contra, the 
admission of women to the franchise would have an elevatit^ 
influence upon them, would soon bring them up to the levd 
of men in these points, while they would retain undiminished 
the points in which they are equal or superior to men. Hence 
their admission would ultimately raise the standard of the 
electorate. Most of the details of this argument have already 
been touched upon, and the likelihood of their correctness shown 
to be untenable. The argument, moreover, assumes what it offers 
to prove ; for only if women ought to be admitted, can their ex- 
clusion be degrading."* The same line of thought is also ex- 
tended to men, it being asserted that classes of men have been 
degraded by exclusion and improved by subsequent admission. 
This might be true of men, and yet not be applicable to women, 
as it certainly is not applicable to children. It does, too, put 
the cart before the horse; for, as has already been remarked, 
it is rather the degradation, or backwardness, of certain classes 
of men (their want of arms and organisation), that has excluded 
them, than their exclusion that has degraded them. Still, for 
all men to have the opportunity of being in all ways equal to. all 
other men, it is helpful that they should all have political equality. 
But political equality is not needful for giving women such an 
opportunity, since women cannot become equal to men even in 
political requirements. To exclude some men from the suffrage 
is to stamp them as different from the men who have it, perhaps 
contrary to fact. But to exclude women from the suffrage is 
merely to rect^^nise the fact of their difference from men. 

S4At a Heuinff before the Committee on Womas SuSrace of the United Stttei 
SenUe, W»Bhingloo. 1004, Rtport thfreof. p. 14. 

It So Ida Hualfd Harper, la The New York Timet, Sept. is. igij. la the iBme 
newgpapcr, Feb. ii of the same year, Annie Clemctt Thoma had written: "The lelt- 
respect and dignity of hiving a voice in the BOTerDment will amply repay them 
[womcD) for the few houri they will have to >peDir ' learniiuE how to vote,' " 

99a Or it rests on a Euppteued premiii. Thus Bleaae: " To deprive them [women] 

their own tharacter" no leu than that of men." op. cil., isj^eadina them, for inilance, 
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Women have the respect of men, when they perform rightly the 
part of women. They cannot increase it by trying to ape men. 
Nor can they increase their own self-respect by pretending to be 
what they are not And as they are not men, they do not need 
the same horizon, the same point of view, that men have," As 
for the improvement of their children, the males among them 
would be more improved if men put men instructors over them 
when they reach the age which distinguishes them from females. 
It is not necessary to make women like men in order to teach 
boys to be men. 

Of all the ailments, this from expediency (except in the 
last form) is the least made use of by the suffragist women, and 
it seems to appeal to them least. The arguments which seem 
to have the greatest weight, are the sentimental first, as though 
women cannot be himian beings unless they be permitted to act ' 
like men," Then the rational, the claim that they have a right 
to the vote, and that it is right and just they should have it, 
whatever they would do with it, " Simple justice is all we 
women ask," says one.** "No other consideration than justice 
has any place in this discussion," says another.'* Because of its 
justice, however, many are confident that it cannot do harm, at 
least not ultimately.'" Its opponents might equally well argue 
that because it is wrong and unjust, it cannot do good, either in 

ii C(. Mary Robert! Coolidge: " It Ja WrOnt to note that Totint, with the occa- 
tiooal intCTpBt in political campaivna aod larn public queatimia, afford* jaat the connec- 
tion with the larger world which the domestic woman needa,'' Why Womi* Art Sq. 
361. Dots aheP Would it improve her doroeaticitjr, or lesKn it? The latter u the 

CTOr luch atuS ai thia: The woman saffrSEiat leaden seek Ibe franchiae " moit 
of all bccauie they look upon the vote aa a aymbol of deep ipiritual thinga and the hall- . 
mai^ of their individuality " (or " the aymhol to them of eternal thinga^), Mra. Snow- 
den, Th* Ftminiil Uovmint, 147-8, 167. Cf. Eliiabeth S. Cheaaer: ''The vote i* 
only a aymbol," of. cil., 2S4. Also Bleaae haa adopted this talk, and apeoka of the 
ptrllamentary franchiae aa ''a symbol of aocial worth," ot cil., 189. 

es Mra. R. C. Talbot-Perkins, Preiideni of Kinga County Woman Suffrage Aaaocia- 
tion, in The New York Timea, Feb. 14. 191S- 
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the present or in the future,*^ ' What is right is good/ and 
' what is wrong is bad,' are perfectly true propositions, but in 
an argument they can be used both ways ; for what is not good 
cannot be right. The point is whether we should rely more on 
an intuitive moral judgment (in this case a very foolish one, 
because it cannot be consistently expressed, the principle being 
that all human beings have a right to the suffrage, notwithstand- 
ii^ that many exceptions are allowed), or in the teaching of 
experience (which in this case shows why women belong among 
the exceptions). The women leaders, however, are so daft 
on the subject of ill-considered justice, that not only the prospect 
of possible harm from woman suffrage does not deter them, but 
the prospect of possible good from continuance of their exclu- 
sion does not reconcile them. " If," wrote Mrs. Fawcett some 
years ago, — " if every law in the United Kingdom were ideally 
just to women, their claim to enfranchisement would, in my 
judgment, be quite as strong as it is now." •' And this has 
recently been repeated by the Rev. Miss Anna Howard Shaw, 
who averts that " the enfranchisement of women should be con- 
sidered from the sti^ndpoint of justice and logic [sk] alone," 
and continues : " the reason for woman suffrage would remain, 
even though all the evils I have named, or could name, should 
be abolished at once."" Imagine the Chartists in 1840 saying 
that if all the laws of England were ideally perfect and just to 
labourers, they would still be as anxious to have the representa- 
tion reformed! They never talked such nonsense. When an 
end is already procured and assured, sensible people do not bother 
about the means thereto. 

All this should arouse suspicion that the suffrage movement is 
not well based. And it goes far to justify such statements by 
antis as these : " Women do not want the vote so much as 
they want what is denied them, — as they want men to bow to 
their demand " ; '* and " The real motive power is derived from 
an expectation that women as a sex wilt be able to have things 
more their own way, if they become voters. Whether they will 
be to the advantage of the country as a whole, is a question much 
less carefully considered." " They will be consulted by men : 

11 This coDtni; irgumeDt it aetuallT made br Wm. Parker, wbo would rcfuM ibe 
niffran to vonicn bccauae, on >ccoiuil of men and wonm, like tbe autr Sind tbi churcb, 
flot being idenlicil. woman BufTraie ii morally wrong, ind therefore can never be 
Kxiilly or Konomicallr goad, Tlu FuiutamiiUal Error of Woman SuHragi, New York. 
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this prospect fills their hearts with elation. Already one of them 
exults in " the historic appeal " of one of the two great political 
parties to the Women's Club of Denver: "Tell us what will 
endear our party to the women," '" This, however, is not a 
single instance: it has become general in our western States.*' 
Here the three kinds of arguments for woman suffrage have 
been treated in the ascending order of their real importance. 
They have, however, been treated in the descending order of the 
importance attached to them by most women. Effort has oc- 
casionally been made to rest the arguments for woman's political 
emancipation not so much on their rights, as on their duties ; •' 
which, of course, do not go beyond their abilities. But at bottom 
it is the feeling of offended dignity at exclusion from the right 
to be equal with men, that underlies this demand for participa- 
tion in the world's work and guidance Just so far, and no further, 
than their strength (which is sufficient to drop a ballot) will carry 
them. They can now go into all industries and professions, if 
they like, and stay out of them also, as they please ; and so they 
must be able to go into politics if they like, and stay out as much 
as they please. Whether they vote or not, is to be their own 
concern, not to be denied them by men. Whatever the reasons, 
and whatever the consequences, that is nobody's business, as long 
as any of them wish it. We are confronted with the apotheosis 
of Independence — and of License." 'Do as you please,' and 
' Do as we please,' are the present watchwords. Only the doing 
must be positive, not negative : it must not interfere with other 

•aAnaSc G. Forritt. F'dIh and Babin. j. 
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people's doing. Every one can do what any one can do. No 
one must have more power (or even more wealth, say the 
socialists), than another. Men and women — all must be equal, 
or at least equally free. 
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CHAPTER I3C 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE THE ARGUMENT AGAINST 

Woman suffrage having never existed on a large scale or for 
a length of time sufficient to note all its effects, the burden of 
proof is on its advocates. Their principal arguments have all 
been met and refuted. This ought to be sufficient. But to drive 
the nail in harder, it will be well to treat the matter as if the 
burden of proof were on the other side, as it would be were 
woman suffrage already a generally established fact, and to show 
why it should not be, even if it were. The principal argument 
^inst it, of course, is that it would not work well — that, even 
if it had some of the good results claimed for it, it would lead to 
greater evils. What would be or not be under other circum- 
stances, can never be proved directly; and so the argument to 
show the probable evil effect of woman suffrage can best proceed 
by showing the true nature of suffrage and die perverseness of 
extending it to women. 

The arguments for woman suffrage all depend ultimately on the 
idea that women are the equals of men. It is because they believe 
so, and because they think the true state of the case is wrongly 
judged by men, that there are women who feel hurt at not bemg 
admitted to the franchise. The vote, which one of them says is 
" the symbol of freedom and equality," ' they believe to be theirs 
by right, because they do not see the reason why they should not 
have it if all men have it. They are misled by the democratic 
principle that all men are equal, which is obviously false in most 
respects and can be maintained only in some particular sense, in 
which these women still think themselves included. 

Now, for the claim of woman's equality with men to have any 
bearmg on the question of suffrage, it must be equality in political 
respects. This is overlooked. It is admitted by all but a few 
extreme feminists, that women are in some things different from 
men. This admission is even at times turned into an argument 
in favour of woman suffrage: (/ they were alike, it would not 
matter so much ; being different, men cannot properly represent 

1 Chriitabcl Fukhnnt, Fiain Facit abrml a Grtat Evil, tjj. 
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them and cannot rightly le^slate for them ; * — an argument 
hardly conclusive as it stands, since it would equally apply, with 
evident falseness, to the case of children. Certainly if men and 
women were in all respects alike, they would not be distinguished 
as men and women, and there would be no reason for excludii^ 
the ones and including the others. The only possible reason for 
treating men and women differently is their difference. Now, 
the fact that men and women are different, though on the whole 
equal, shows that men are superior in some respects, and in 
others women. The fact that their superiorities may sum up 
even on both sides, is nothing to the point.** All depends on the 
particular superiorities and inferiorities that fall to Uie shares o£ 
each, whether they be relevant to the subject in hand.* 

Men are superior in the respect which has most to do with gov- 
ernment — force. Government is a matter of force. It is not 
mere opinion, it is power. Men, possessing force, made govern- 
ment. Government is an affair of men. Hence men only are 
the proper participants in it. This " argument from force," as 
it has been called, is generally pooh-poohed by women. They 
generally do not take it seriously. This is no reason why men 
should not take it seriously,* especially as some women do.' It 
is at the bottom of the question,' 

Men were originally the disturbing portion of humanity. 
When women started industry and produced property, men 

1 So H. B. Van Amringe it the Woman'. SishU Convention, Worcawr, iBso. 
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seized it. Other men then came to the rescue of women.* Even 
the first, when they got women and their productions into their 
power, likewise had to defend them from other men. Aggres- 
sion engendered protection. Men therefore needed many means 
to increase their force, and they not only improved their weapons 
of attack and defence, but combined and organised themselves. 
This organisation, not needed against animals, but only against 
men, was the beginning of government; and the first subjects 
were not only the women, but the other men subdued. At first, 
possibly, in some places,' the men admitted women to their coun- 
cils; for we have seen evidences of this among some primitive 
tribes ; but, if so, as the incapacity of women for executing the 
behests of the councils became more pronounced, the men ex- 
cluded the women, or (which is equally likely) the women them- 
selves dfOTped out. Elsewhere, and probably mostwheres, men 
established governments without consultii^ their women: we 
have historical knowledge of this in the founding of our own 
states {e.g., at Plymouth). Determination is not mere opinion 
or desire : it is will-power, and requires strength. Government 
was thus due both to the depredating instincts of men, and to their 
defensive interests. Force was the means both of the depreda- 
tion and of the defence. Such activities developed men's intel- 
ligence, especially their organising capacity. The men they en- 
slaved they put to work, and thereby industry was developed also 
among men, and, as we have seen, men's industry in time sur- 
passed that of women, who were left in those employments which 
men could not or would not invade, or in which the superiority of 
men showed itself least. 

Thus government was originally due to the badness of men. 
But it was not the goodness of women that made government. 
Government, so far as beneficent, was made by the goodness of 
other men. Bad men existing and combining, good men had to 
combine to resist them.' Unfortunately not only good men are 
among the governors and not only bad men among the governed, 
but bad men made and entered ii)to governments as well as the 
good, and the problem of good government is to weed out the bad 
men. Attack and defence, moreover, are inextricably com- 
pounded: those who attack must also defend, and those whose 

I We have seen Pearaon'i diviaioo of men at thii itaie into two kU: tho«e who 
remained wild tike their fathers, and hunted, and thotc who abided with their motben 

Uni'ibVvt'wotml^^^nS ^™^%xt™i^^^ ^^ 'wTi««'tt^did'not 

tboK Iribei remained imsll, and nltimatelr vaniahed, except in out-uf'the^wiy place*. 

of political pBTtie*. Werkt, i. 516. 
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main object is to defend may find it advisable to attack. Many 
governments have never set up repression of bad men as their 
main object, but to-day this is the avowed object of ail civilised 
governments. To-day still the great majority of criminals are 
men. There are plenty of bad women, too ; but women are bad 
in their own way, with less exhibition of force, with less courage, 
less venturesomeness, and generally as inciters or tools of men; 
for many criminal acts of men, as well as many of their virtuous 
acts, are done at the instigation and with the help of women. 
But the active, responsible, and punishable criminals are mostly 
men: they, it is said, constitute ninety-iive per cent, of the in- 
mates of our prisons.^** This is sometimes used as an argument 
why women should be admitted to the franchise: the compara- 
tively small number of female convicts is adduced as showing 
the moral superiority of women, and as auguring how much 
better they would do, if the management of things were intrusted 
to them,^^ It is, however, precisely the reason why women 
should not be admitted into participation in the government. It 
takes men t6 subdue men and keep them in order.** 

Govenunent was not made at first by all the men of any com- 
mtmity coming together and establishing it. It was made by the 
strong men, and by the clever men who could sway the strength 
of other men. At first no doubt individuals entered the contest, 
each on his own footing; but in time classes were formed, and 
classes controlled the government by their collective strength, so 
that even weaker members of a strong class took part in govern- 
ment, while stronger men in a weak class were excluded. The 
possession of arms was the determining factor at a time when 
arms of the better sort were not plentiful enough to be acquired 
by everybody; and the possession of arms gave power for the 
acquisition of land, and the possession of land reciprocally gave 
power for the acquisition of arms, in the case of those who had 

10 In tbe riling period of dviliution > woman ii not puniihed br the lUte, but 
b7 ber fatbcr, buabind, or guardian, who ia held re*pODable by the state. And still, 
when * man tuA a woman particioale in a crime, tbe blame and the puniihment fall 
principally on the man — and rightly ai 

11 Thus Alice S. Bl.ckwell,: "' Equal 
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strength enou|;h to wield the arms when acquired ; for weaklings 
could not retain the possession of land. As civilisation advances, 
the metals are mined more abundantly, and small arms become 
cheap enough for the lower classes to procure them ; whereupon 
they too, when they also acquire intelligence enough to combine 
and to concentrate their power, force their way into control of 
the government. On the other hand, large weapons in the shape 
of artillery become too expensive to be owned by individuals, and 
can be managed only by the state. Hence land- and other prop- 
erty-owners always at last cease to be the only class having power. 

Intelligence, of course, has always been an essential factor, but 
on another plane or story. Intelligence can do nothing of itself, 
it can only give direction to force. And force alone, without 
intelligence to guide it, is nothing: a muscular idiot plays no part 
in the state because his force fritters itself away, being used for 
no determinate purpose. Intelligence, however, in one person or 
in a few persons may often command the force of other men. It 
is, then, through their force that it operates. Intelligent indi- 
dividuals and classes, as especially in the early days of every 
civilisation-cycle the priesthood, have always b^n powerful, but 
only, by their monopoly of science, as using advice, warning, and 
persuasion to direct the force of others. If women had been 
originally endowed with, or their manner of life had developed, 
intelligence similar, or equal for this purpose, to that of men, 
they would no doubt have retained a prominent position at least 
in Uie priesthood ; which, but for a few scattered exceptions, they 
nowhere have done. Although women formed the first priest- 
hood, as Karl Pearson has shown, they were surpassed by men, 
who ousted them also from this occupation, whereupon those of 
them who persisted, degenerated into witches, attempting to hold 
communication only with the powers of earth or tiie dead and 
buried — the infernal gods. 

Even within the ruling class, contests for leadership and bick- 
erings over the distribution of booty were often carried on by 
fighting amongst themselves, although such contests it would 
require little intelligence to frown upon, because they would 
weaken the class over against other classes, and the tribe over 
against other tribes. Hence the combination of fighting men had 
to keep order within their own territory; which completed the 
l)urp05e of government. But thertf might be struggles for the 
possession of the government itself. Now, it appears that men 
were long ago in possession of sufficient intelligence to perceive 
(for this would be very plain in small bands) that instead of 
fighting to see which faction was the stronger, die same result 
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could be more easily and safely reached by counting heads in 
advance, on the beUef that the side which was the more numer- 
ous was the stronger and would win if it came to blows. This 
counting of heads is voting, which was practised among the 
most primitive peoples by the warriors on such important ques- 
tions as going to war and the appointment of a leader. Voting 
was an invention of men to keep themselves from fighting.^' It 
was generally efiectual when the majority on one side was large, 
but did not always work when the majority was so inconsider- 
able and the opposite factions so nearly equal in numbers that the 
smaller might persuade themselves that, on account of uneven- 
ness in the strength of individuals, after all the greater force was 
on their side, or, when passions were excited, they would run the 
risk to see whether it were so.'* Still greater intelligence, how- 
ever, has at last recognised that even in that case it would be 
better to submit, for a time at least, since the evils caused by 
resistance would be greater than the good thereby obtainable.'* 

Very early, to repeat, when property, arms, and organisation 
were all or mostly in the hands of one set of men, or class, these 
excluded the rest from the vote, or simply did not include them, 
as not worth counting, and they counted only their own num- 
bers. There was a restricted franchise, because the rest were in 
their power. But as the other classes came successively to 
acquire property, arms, and intelligence enough to combine, they 
too threatened to take part in the play of forces. They then 
cither compelled those in possession of the government to admit 
them to the count, or those in possession of the government were 
wise enough to admit them peacefully into the franchise ; and 
sometimes one party invited them in, for the purely selfish pur- 
pose of augmenting their own numbers. In new and colonial 

t»Cf. Htmcet Smith: "'Tht cowcut of the nvcrced' hu meant hiMoricallr. 
the conMiit ot thoiK vho were actually or potentiJlT fighting unitK. Voting wu ia- 
venied, m early communitiei, to find out whether tbe raok and file of fighlinE men 
would or would not luppoit action propoied bytheir leaden." " The earlieal method 
of counting Yoiei waa probablj by diyiiion. The diyiaion waa probably, at the oat- 
due to ocular demonatnilion that Tulitance would be bopeleaa." " Jamei Rusaell 
Lowell once said that voting waa counliog heula in place of breaking ihem." Tht 
Canitnt e/ tht Govtrnid, in Publication! of the Academr of Political Science, yoL v., 
" " " i. 

, ._ , atill haldi good. "Great innovation 

not be forced on a ilcnder nuJoHty," Worht. Waahinston e 
Wrrtinjj, i. 516, and W. MkUy,' Skilchei of Dtbatt i 
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s Tliii ii the eaaence of Jefferion'i political philoaophy. We ate tcnaible, wrote 
*' at the duty and expediency of aubmittiag our opiniona to the will of the 
jority, and can wait with patience till they get light if they happen to be at any 
le wrana," Wt*k4, Ford'a cd., vii. «|8. 
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countries, like ours originally and our western States still, labour- 
ing toen and foreigners have even been offered the franchise as 
an inducement to their coming, so much were they needed by 
those who settled there first; and in the neighbouring States in 
the East the ruling classes have found it necessary likewise to 
extend the franchise as an inducement to their labourers to stay 
nt home. But even in our happy land everything has not been 
so peaceful, and in Rhode Island, which for two or three gener- 
ations after the Revolution was ruled by a small and uneven 
electorate, a rebellion, known as Dorr's War, was necessary to 
compel a revision of the constitution and to gain the admission 
of the greater part of the male population. What was going on 
in America, by attracting emigration from abroad, induced 
greater democratisation in Europe and led to the widening of 
the electorate there too. So it happened that in many countries 
practically all men have been admitted to the franchise ; and in a 
few of our States, beginning in the West, where women were 
fewest and most needed, even women have been admitted. 

The process has often gone too far even where confined to men: 
in some countries too many men have been admitted, through 
force of momentum of the movement. This was notably me 
case when, in our country, a party in the North gave the political 
franchise to the newly emancipated slaves in the South, only with 
the result of causing much confusion at first and ending with 
the practical disfranchisement of the weakly organisable negroes 
there by the strongly organised whites, who, being the stronger, 
would not submit to the weaker, with complete disregard of 
numbers. But it is the case, to some extent, everywhere, almost 
normally, through the impossibility in human affairs of perfectly 
conforming practice to theory. It occurs wherever universal 
male suffrage is adopted. For, as we have seen, the cripples and 
those dependent on public charity have no claim for admission, 
nor have foreigners till they are thoroughly identified with the 
country of their adoption and completely detached from their 
native state. Not strictly in agreement with the theory, also 
weak men have been admitted to the franchise, although stronger 
women are excluded, — and yet not altogether so out of agree- 
ment, after all, since weak men can often fight, when ib comes 
to blows, better than strong women. But it has ever been thus, 
and the disagreement is only that of practice in general, which 
is rough and never able to take account of trivial exceptions. 
When new classes became strong enough to demand recognition, 
also their weak members were admitted, as we have seen, and 
not inaptly, since in the strong classes already in possession also 
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their weaker (but not all too wpak) members were consulted, 
while the strong members of weak classes were still excluded. 
And so, for the very reason that the minority of incompetent men 
cannot be excluded, the minority of competent women cannot be 
included, just as, in the South, weak white men are included and 
strong coloured men are excluded. Moreover, these admissions 
of comparatively weak men are made because it is not worth 
while to exclude them, as they do little harm. Ordinarily, 
according to the laws of probability, the weak are divided on 
both sides of a question in about the same proportions as are 
the strong, except possibly on questions of war, where the timid- 
ity of the weak may incline them more to peace ; but on all other 
questions the difference between weakness and strength (in the 
same class, or in the same race or sex) does not enter among the 
determinants of opinion. Hence the presence of weak men in 
the franchise is not apt to change the relative position of forces 
on the opposite sides of most of the questions that come up for 
decision, and not materially in any. 

Not so, however, would be the case, if women were admitted 
to the franchise. Women are as numerous as men on the whole, 
and in some countries more numerous. Their votes might on 
some questions be thrown mostly on one side, because sex does 
affect opinion (and for this reason women want the vote), and 
then the side which had a majority due to the women's votes 
would really be the weaker. Thus, with woman suffrage, the 
count of heads would no longer prove on which side the greater 
force lay, the method of obtaining this result would be confused, 
and the purpose of employing it defeated. Naturally it would 
never happen that all men would be on the one side and all 
women on the other : '" if that could happen, there would be plain 
sailing, and nobody would dream of giving the suffrage to 
women. The difficuhy arises from the mixture, and trouble 
would come from inability to know how much of the result is 
due to women and how much to men. On ordinary occasions, 
especially in countries already accustomed to submitting to the 
count of ballots, the difference between a man's vote and a 
woman's vote would pass unnoticed, and things would proceed 
as though women were men. Especially would this be the case 

IB Thil suppotition bu Kmieliinci been Incnatlouilr msde, bb br Hn. Clara T. 
Leonard in a oaper againit Woman Suffnee read betnrt a legislatiTe comoilttM In 

iecttog Ihe whole arBument as " an ingenioui efforl of imagination, but ^of no weijbt 

Pellev, Ifofflait and °fw Commonmallk: or a Q^tition ef Exptiincy' Ca.mbjMat, 
tint.. iBoi, p. 14- Even Higginion nemed to think he disposed of thti matter by 
aaying " there Ii no pouibility of a political diviiion in vhich sll the women shall be 
on one tide and all ttie men on the other," Common Stnt* abtul W»inn, Werht. Iv. 
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in sections of a country on their local affairs (of cities, and, in 
our country, of States), where the decision even of a known 
majority of women against a known majority of men would be 
executed, in case of forcible opposition, by aid from the rest of 
the country. But in national affairs especially, where there is no 
external superior arbiter, on subjects which arouse passion, such 
as are apt to occur every generation or two, the mmority might 
suspect that they contained really the majority of men, and at 
last might refuse to respect the decision of the feminine majority. 
Fighting might therefore again be resorted to, and would proo- 
abfy end with depriving women of the franchise. 

This is no fanciful picture; for, although we have not had 
woman suffrage long enough anywhere in modem times to reach 
such a catastrophe, and have only a legendary report of such an 
event in the past,'' we have plenty of other instances of a strong 
minority of voters not submitting to a weak majority. The 
practical exclusion of the negroes from the franchise m the South 
is a case in point There, before this final consummation, a 
minority of whites, over and over again, refused to submit to 
the decision of a majority of blacks. We have instances even of 
mistakes committed by a minority revolting because they thought 
themselves the stronger, though they were not. This was the 
case in our Civil War, when, although men were alone counted 
on both sides, the men of the South believed themselves superior 
to the men of the North. Revolt against a stolen majority, 
merely of votes, not of voters, would have again occurred ra 
1876-77 but for the realisation by the men of the Democratic 
side that after all they were not strong enough to have their way, 
or at least that it was not worth the trouble. If such things can 
happen with men alone voting, they would be still more frequent 
if women composed a half of the franchise.** 

A case in point was recently before the world (in the winter of 
1915-16) in the question in England whether to compel men to 

IT In ancient Attin. u above noticed, p. 83, when moat o[ tbe men Toted to dedi- 
cate the city to Poseidon and ntott of the women to Athene, and when, though the 
women's victofy was allowed to stand, tiie men thereupaa deprived them not onljr of 
right to Tole hut of the headshii) in the family. 
Ci. Francis Parkmani " Once in our historr a mlnbHtr- rose aninit the. ma- 
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go to war, by conscriptioa The British legislature hesitated 
over this project, because they were not sure whether, if adopted, 
it could be enforced — that is, they did not know whether a 
majority of men in the country favoured it. Whether there was 
a majority of women for or against it, was immaterial, except 
for their " indirect influence " over the men. If the country had 
had woman suffrage, the women and their representatives might 
have been against conscription while the majority of men were 
for it, and so the country might have been deprived of this bene- 
fit. Or if the majority of men were against it, a majority of 
women might have been for it, and this majority with a minority 
of men might have passed the measure, and then have been 
unable to enforce it, plunging the country into turmoil.'" 
Women's votes, of course, are not an utter nullity, where they 
exist. They must be counted, and some deference paid to them ; 
for the forms of govenunent cannot be lightly disregarded. The 
form of government admitting women's votes to the count, the 
majority of men cannot recognise itself and organise itself. The 
real machinery of government is defective. Hence the men's 
will may be defeated or thwarted, sometimes with permanent 
effect. For instance, during a war a majority of women added 
to a minority of men might make peace prematurely, and thus 
give away the very thing the majority of men were fighting for. 
Or in peace such a compound majority might refrain from going 
to war on a favourable opportunity, and so bring the country mto 
dire straits on another occasion favourable to the enemy. Such 
might have been the predicament of Great Britain to-day, if at the 
election before 1914 as many women as men had voted for the 
members of Parliament ; for then they might have elected more 
pacifist members — as indeed is the claim that they would do, — 
and Great Britain might have stayed out of the war, France 
have been crushed, and Great Britain now be contemplating a 
similar fate. Women's votes joined to men's mix no better than 
oil and water, but produce a confused emulsion, and misrepresent 
the power and will of a country, possibly underrating it at times, 
and overrating it at other times. Men alone often make such 
mistakes, but with women added to the count of heads without 
arms this result would happen still more frequently, exagger- 
atedly, and dangerously. 

Votes represent power, " The suffrage," said Daniel Webster, 
" is the delegation of the power of an individual to some agent." '" 

IS It WM ■ CDrioua aihibitian made br the Premier, Wm. M. Hugbu, in AuBtraliB. 
In September and Oetober, 15116, beaeechlng the women of thst country at the cominB 
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Votes represent opinions also, of course, but opinions controlling 
power, or the opinions of powerful men. No, says a female 
suffragist — and she is sustained by some men in her party — 
" a vote is simply a written expression of opinion,' *^ No 
statement could be more false. Votes, properly, express, not 
mere opinion, not mere wish, but will, which is opinion and wish 
backed by force and by the determination to use force if neces- 
sary. " This is the true idea of the state," again said Webster : 
" it is an organised government representing the collected will of 
the people."" And the means of collecting this will is the vote. 
The suffrage, said Blackstone, is " the declaration of the people's 
will." ** In a representative government it is not the mere opin- 
ion of a majority of the population that prevails, but the will of 
the majority of the people — the powerful members of the com- 
munity.** " The will of the majority should prevail," said Jef- 
ferson, and he frequently repeated the statement, almost always 
in this connection using the term " will," " Of course, when 
men alone vote, their will coincides with their opinion, and so, 
after male suffrage became pretty general in our country, it be- 

tion i* that the power of the people ahould be parted with, and given aver, far a, 
limited period, to the deputy chooen by the people," Pnlilical Phiiojophy, ia 33. 
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came not uncommon to speak of " public opinion " as being our 
guilding principle." Hence, because a cat may look at a kii^, 
and any woman can have an opinion, the totally wrong idea has 
originated that women's opinions ought to l>e counted, as part 
of public opinion, and that this is the full meaning of the demo- 
cratic principle.^^ But the guiding principle of democracy is not 
public opinion but public will — or only public opinion confined 
to men's opinion. For it is the object of government, not merely 
to pass laws as expressions of the people's desires, but to enforce 
them as expressions of, and by means of, the people's will, deter- 
mination, and power, which are embodied only in men, " The 
execution of the laws," said Jefferson, " is more important than 
the making of them." " Laws without force behind them are 
nullities ; and law-makers without force in them are absurdities. 
" A legal proposition without compulsion behind it," some lawyer 
has said, " is a contradiction in itself : a fire that bums not, a light 
that shines not." Votes cast by women are like guns that fire 
not — guns without men behind them:" good enough for show 
in quiet times, but useless in times of stress — mere dummies 
then,'" Hence the fatuity of the oft-repeated assertion that to 

Mjefffrsoo him«elf once wrote: " Goyetomeiit being founded on opinion, the 
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cast 3 ballot is a very easy operation — not so difficult, it has 
been said, as to match a ribbon,'^ and perfectly within the com- 
petence of women,** The act of voting is a very small part of 
the affair. It may be all, for the ordmary voter, when every- 
thing< is working smoothly. But things are likely to work 
smoothly because it is not all — because there is the potentiati^ 
of force behind the vote. 

The sovereignty of every country resides in those who have the 
power to execute their will. It has resided mostly in a few men, 
since the rest were not in possession of power enough to have a 
will of their own — a will they could make effectual. It has 
come in some countries to reside in practically all men, not 
because all are in this position, but because all classes of men 
now are, and most of the men in them. According to the demo- 
cratic doctrine of our revolutionary ancestors, " in every govern- 
ment there is a supreme, sovereign, absolute, and uncontrollable 
power; but this power resides always in the body of the peo- 
ple." " Evidently this, power does not reside in the women of 
the community, or else they would not now be begging for 
admission to the suffrage; nor can it ever reside in children.** 
It may have resided in women, to some extent, when they were 
strong enough. Herodotus tells us of a Scythian tribe, the 
Sauromatse, whose women hunted and fought in company with 

of thewill, and implicitly an expresgiou of twver or font. . . . Polittci Ii paciGc war. 
1.; ■ *j *"'* w!".''"?' ?F*. ™"^' »i"l.nat improperly called, campaigni." (f*j 
WomtH iv not Wuh tht SuSraer, Atlinlic Montfily, Sept, tgoa, p aoi 

»lL«ly Holder Woman Snffrast in AuHrolia, The Ind^endeot fiew Vork, June B. 

1004, quoted in a leaflet on the ume lubject publiihed by the National Woiiun Suffran 

AMOcistion. Polilie.1 Equality Seriej, So. I. Cf. above, p. 144 So STwomM If 

r ZMland «aid, accordiiig to Ck K Ruuell in Everybody'a Magazine. New 



.rk, Dec., 1906 (quoted in another Political Equality Leaflet), 
iind It any moie dreadful to go to a pollmg place and vole there 
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410. Even T. RooKvelt has indulged in this arBument. Yet dnce the outbreak of 
u. T^^i, =■ f^^ 1 "V 5-'4 ^ ""^ ''"" o" ''>« iinnien« importance of force. Thu» 
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IS So a Proclamation, drafted hy John Adams, of the CoTeniment and General 
urt of the Colony ot Massachnwtts in 177J: in Adams's Worit, i. tfl]. Adami 
aself spoke of "the great body of the people as the sanrce of all legitimate inthor- 
toMh" efficient power," 11. 148, cf. 107, vL 469. Power and uitkcwilr 

I* Cf. SlmoDda above, p. a6i 
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the men.*' As long as they did that, they probably voted with 
them.*' Some of our women still hunt in company with men, in 
the delicate fashion of high civilisation, employing professional 
hunters (always men) to prepare the way. Some few women 
also fight in company with men, though probably most of them 
are Umii^. In the war now raging we hear every once in a 
while of a soldier being found to be a woman ; which, of course, 
is no new thing, as the same has happened in every war. But the 
proportion is hardly one woman to a hundred thousand men. 
There have been women captains, who have led their men val- 
iantly, as, for instance, Boadicea among the ancient Britons. But 
they, like Joan of Arc, have done their work as women, different 
from men, — as inspirers of enthusiasm ; and mostly among primi- 
tive peoples have they done so, and never could they have led 
other women ; such women, in fact, have generally despised other 
women. Women have also taken part in revolutions, but gen- 
erally during the irr^:ularities at the beginning, and when scnous, 
oiganised, and long-continued effort became the order of the day, 
they have receded to the background as incompetent. They are 
not competent to seize a share in the sovereignty of any civilised 
country. To give them a share tn the sovereignty is to give them 
what they cannot receive, except in appearance, on sufferance. 

Men, to repeat, have made government, and to do so have not 
asked leave of women. Women never have made, and never 
could make, government without the leave of men. Under the 
so-called matriarchy there was no real goverrmient by women. 
As for the Amazons, it is related of them that they lamed their 
male offspring to keep them from becoming stronger than them- 
selves : '^ in no other way could they rule over men. Women's 
inferior competency for governing is historically demonstrated. 
If women think, however, that they are now becoming equally 
competent with men, or soon will be, let them (if previous refuta- 
tations are not sufficient) consider the case of their running the 
government alone. Men have run the government alone, and 
have done so gladly, of their own initiative, assuming the charge, 
and performing the duties — more or less imperfectly, to be sure, 
but only as women themselves Irave performed their household 
duties more or less imperfectly. If women are equally com- 

HiV. 116-17. The nne la told of theta by Hlppotntei, De Atrt, A<ptii, Locii, 
c, »4, PUw, Lamt, VII. 8o*E-8ojA, Diodom, II. iliv. Cf. PicoTiui of the Scrithl- 
6ni^ FiDBiih tribe), Bel. Golh., II. is. 

■sFoaaiblr also the wamen of the Zsnecct, in Ubjra. who acted u cbarloteeri for 
their fauabsnds, Herodotui, IV. 193. 

■T Fippocntei, Di Arlinlu, c. Si- Other ■ccounta mre that they either killed a 
MDt them «w»T. So even in hiitoHcil timet. In Bohemia ■- ••■- -■-■■•»■ — -~ 
accoidinE to JEnaa SilTias, the unaioni iroder Viiaiea had tl 
of the bofi removed. 
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peteat with men to take part in government, they ought to be 
equally able to run the government alone equally as well as men, 
and equally as willingly. Well, would women be willing, se- 
riously, to do so? Would they not, on the contrary, stand 
aghast at the very proposal of men turning over the govern- 
ment to them and leaving them in control? Some of their 
intransigent leaders might asseverate their willingness. But the 
majority of sensible women would not. They would know that 
they would be completely incapable of maintaining order within 
their own borders — of suppressing the lawlessness and crimi- 
nality of men ; and that ttiey would be utterly incapable of defend- 
ing the country against attacks of the widced men who control 
other countries. Only let men — all men, throughout all the 
world — be good enough to obey the women governors set up by 
women voters, and carry out their commands, then women might 
rule. But men are not so good everywhere, and not even any- 
where. Men make women obey them, women cannot make men 
obey them. Let the men in any country stand aside and leave it 
to the women to govern it : within a week the women's absolute 
incompetence would be revealed; and if they were given fifty or 
a hundred years to prepare, the result would not be different. 
Nature has made men the rulers, and women the ruled. Men are 
not responsible for this arrangement, and if women do not con- 
sent to it, they are only foolish, for they must still submit to it." 
Men's power over women is not a usurped power, as some women 
have idly chai^d : "* men have simply employed the power which 
Nature has entrusted to them alone.*'" 

Men, to repeat again, have made, and still do make, govern- 
ment. This is their original and indefeasible title to its manage- 
ment.*" So it is with us. Our forefathers made our govern- 
ments; they, as we have seen, were the people from whom the 

tsCf. Mr>, John Martin: Woman "cists ter b»ilot trhen tod where men mffer 
ber to do ao. She can neiiher lecure the ballot nor hold it without hia conaeet. Slw 
may rail at thia ai much aa ahe liliea; but neb la the csae. and nobody ia to blame 
for it except Nature, wbicb made ber the weaker," Ftmmim, 313. 

asuE.a., Vicloria C. Woodhull: "Women have no Eovernment. Uen have or- 
B»oiied a government and they maintain it to the utter ercluaion of women. Women 
■re aa much membera of the nation as men are. and the; have the aame right to 
govern tbemaelvea which men have. Men have none but an uaurped right to the 
arbitrarr control of women," in FauHna W. Davla'a Hiilary of Ikt NalioHal Weman 
Suffragt Mmtmenl, 117. 

aabContrsat with the precedini the gtatcnent of Hra. Emma Willard: "Tbe only 
natural Kovemmeni on earth U that of a family — the only natural lovereign, the 
husband and father. Other just governmcnti are Ibeie (Dvereiina confederated, that 
■' advantage of all their familie* combmed," in 

organiaation 0/ the males. b> the male*, for the masculine function of provisiona'and 
delence." Tki PhUoiochy af It, quoted by Mra Jacobi in her " Common Stnti 
eppliid lo the Woman Suffraf Question, no. Tbe argument makes no imptewon 
on her baauac she tbinki the situation now " tcreised, iii, lis. 
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authority of our governments sprang; and they have handed 
down their hiuidiwork to their male "descendants as the proper 
persons to take their places in it Some of our fathers in the 
line of descent, using the power transmitted to them, have ex- 
tended participation to other men — to men coming from abroad, 
and to men of lower classes, on the belief (not always right) 
that they too would be competent. We American men now have 
the right to vote — have what Gail Hamilton (without perceivii^; 
its import) called " the lordship of voting," *" — not because we 
are men, or human beings, or citizens, or the people, but because 
the right, or the rect^ition of the power, was obtained for us by 
other men, with the understanding that we hand it on to other 
men," " The right to choose representatives," said Webster, 
" is every man's part (if he has the proper qu^iiications) in the 
exercise of sovereign power." " 

Such, in rather full outline, is the argument, which, to repeat, 
has been called " the force argument," for not going beyond men 
in the extension of the franchise. One form or another of it has 
constantly been expounded by writers on this side of the suffrage 
question. Perhaps it has never been better expressed than by 
a most womanly woman, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. " Voting 
power," she wrote, " is based on fighting power. The rule of 
the majority is at bottom the rule of force. Sixty thousand 
voters yield to a hundred thousand voters not because they 
believe them to be wiser than themselves, but because they know 
them to be stronger. When they do not believe them to be 
stronger, they do not yield. They resist, and we have a rebel- 
lion. It is the knowledge that there is a physical force under- 

toWaman't Wrongly i66. 

«I Thii mMti certain connler-natements of woman luSragiMi. whlcb rep««t Ihe 
fallal?. aboTc pointed oot, p. ici, of taking the end of an induction carried too far 
for the bwitming of ■ dednction. Thus ^ra. 1, Bowditeh; " The men of 17B0 

of powPT-, but solely because they formed part of Ihc peopJe. in whom alcue the power 

right of raifrage. 001 because we [aa before], but aolelj- becauae we tonn part of the 

Cple of the Etate," Woman Suffrage a Right, not a PrivHtgr, Beaton, 1B79, p 7. 
od Wbitlock: '' Hen vote becsuae they are men. Tbere la no other reaaon than 
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Preblim of Polilical Jiutict, Annala of the Amer. Acad. 

A 'mi>tal:e ii sometimea made In thia connection by opponent! 
man gullrage, ai, for ioitance. Gronltind, when be aaya " the autfrage it a trait 
:d by the state for i(a own benefit to inch citiien* a>'' etc., Th« Nrw Economy, 
■Ac Mate has no exiitence apart from its citizen*. A atate was on^naXU 

and they or ^eb- male descendanta eiuer a9ered it to, or had it exbnted from 
l>y, other men ■■ they came to deacrve it by ncqulrinf pa««r enouch to wield It. 
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oeath the vote strone enough to uphold the vote that gives to the 
vote its power ; so that the ballot is not simply the expression of 
desire, but the measure of strength," *• A man's expression of it 
may be quoted as follows, in the words of Rossiter Johnson: 
" As the financial world has invented bank-notes, checks, and let- 
ters of credit, which pass current for the things they represent, 
so various devices have been brought into use by which avail^le 
forces can be measured and the result of a conflict be foretold, 
whereupon the destined losers submit without a conflict, and thus 
save life and treasure. This is the philosophy of a popular elec- 
tion." ** It has long been before the public both here *• and in 
Et^land.*' It lurks even, at times, in the words of its oppo- 
nents.*"* It has never been refuted. 

M Wtmam'i Wirrth and Worthlttnmt New Yorit iS^j, p. 3^7- More briefly 
iDOther woman, Mr*. Frincia Scott: " The TOle i* onlv « way of avoidini a phnlcBl 
conie.t over everr difference of opmion." in The New York Timefc Nov. I™>9I3. 
The aieKmcnt is fully ejpoucded by Mn. Jobnion, who emphaiiiea the Deed of 
confining the hillot to ihe hindi of thoge who can enforce the decrea they iuue, for 
the sake of stability of BOTerament in a democracy. Woman and thi RtpublK, 49, 
I5-73i 78^5- See also Mr*. John Martin, Fnunum, 331. 

4t TAe Blank-Cartridge Ballot, 1-3. He adds, like Mr*. Dodge: "Those who find 

because they are convinced that the); have been in the wrong and their opponents in 
the right" — they would chaoBe their views, in that case, which they rarely do, tie. 
leu the result turn* out well,—- hut because they know that if they do not submit 
pescefuUy, they will be compelled to do so," 2-3. " Our only safety ia in minhood 
■uffrage, because the final arbiter is manhood strenctb." 4. " The ballot ii net a 

lel'n the h^ssaehusetla Constituliona! dmventlon of iSu, A. F. Uarrin (force 

pMnsytSald^J^onrtil^tio^ Cmvention'Elf'iS/" J, L° Barthotome^' (fn ^Tu' '" W^n 
takes no_part in the functions of government by reason of her weakness") Dtbatti, 
i. otA-H. In the New York Constitutional ConventioD of i8s4, C. W, H. Arnold 
("The foundation of every government must, 'as a last resort, rest in force. ... We 
give the ririit to vote because it goea with the duty of enforcing governmental 
decree*") Riviird Rrcerd, ii. so6-7; W. P. Goodelle ("it would be harmful to invest 
with controlling powers of legiilatlon citizen* who confessedly would be anable to 
enforce their laws by physical force, if necesiity required") ib., sji; Elihu Root 
(" Politic* is modified war. ... In the divine digtrlbution of powers, (he duty and 
the rigbt of protection reits with the male") ib j»; N. A. Woodward ("Nature 
baa placed thia duly of defending women and ehudren upon the male sex") ib,, 5(0. 
Reference may alao be made to E. D. Cope's Tht Rilatlm ef tite Sriti to Gevtm- 

M Frederic Harrison: "It is because men — and men only — can do thesa thing! 

[fight, build, dig, etc.] and represent the materiat force, that men, and men only, are 

make good and defend." " Nothing has occurred to shake the ancient and eternal 

ins, i* mainly tbe work of mcn'*'toil,°and whi^'in the way ^of'^pliysic^^ defence i* 
aoTely the task of men's bodies and lives." RtaliHtt and Idtalt, L.ondon. igoE, pp. 
■ 31, 14'. H. Hart: "When a man votes, he shows how he would, if occasion aroae, 
exercise his corresponding share of the physical power of the state. If a wonan 
Toted, she would express an opinion which she would have no corresponding power to 
enforce. Her vote would count a* much in the election as the vote of a man. But, 
unlike him, she could not enforce her own vote. Her vote, therefore, would not bo 
finally decisive. It would depend upon the disposition of the men whether they 
would give effect to it or not," Woman Snifraff, 19. H!b general argument aking 
this line cover* pp. 19-3°. Cf. Wright. Untxpurgalid Cast agiiHit Woman Sulfrai*, 

£1, 8a^7. 88, 160, 177. iSi-J, 184; also A, V. Dicey, Woman Sugragt Quarterly 
eview, Jan., 1909. pp. apa-?. Joo; and H. Owen. »'omflB Adrift, fij-Bo, iaS-7, laa. 
MaThDS tbe woman auflfragitl Walter Lippmann writes: "What does an election 
mean? It mean* that there is a counting of electoral strength, followed by one 

Srty's lakiiw possession of the government?' Tht Slabit of Diplomacy, jia. It nmat 
added that he says on the next page, ''the element of force has practically db- 
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Very few even have been the attempts to answer it. As 
already stated, it is generally pooh-poohed, so much easier is it so 
to treat what one cannot meet and does not wish to understand. 
It has, too, been ridiculed as old and mouldy, as though an ail- 
ment loses strength through age." It must, indeed, have been 
an ancient argument, coeval with government itself, although we 
have little mention of it, so self-evident did it appear." And yet 
Mr. Blease in England, probably from ignorance, objects to it that 
it is new — " entirely modem," — and finds significance therein, as 
" old prejudices never want for new arguments to defend 
them." *"• 

The few attempted replies to it generally show misunderstand- 
ing of it One of the commonest is to point to the fact that in no 
modem democratic state is the franchise confined to those men 
who are conscripted into the army or militia, or even to those 
who are capable of serving. Young men are excluded who can 

■ppCBTcd, beuiue people ■» able to form opinlana, expicH them, and tnut iheir 
fellow-citimu to rcaliae them in practice"; but thii it incoDiiitent witb the mucli 
truer itBtement nude on the page before, that " what ba« happened within territoriet 
like the Umted Slatei i* Dot the ahalition of force, bat iti auUimlnacion." Cf., alw 
John Morlev to be quoted later in note 64. 

iTE.g., Kaiheriae Anthonyi "In the fourteenlh century the guild* began la 
exclude women and to limit Uieir work. The; diicorered that there waa an old rule 

This amt argument, mouldj and muitr from the Middle Ages, hai been revived in 






iSrBEiita," Ftminiim tn Gtrvtany c 
modelled "■ ' — 



lationa of their day. Women were in them only ai memoen of the family, 
leu widowB and brotherten beireaaes remained in them of their own right 
married. They took no part in deliberationi, but attended feitivities and 
beneScea. So. W, K. Wifde, Dai Gildnwittn tM Miiulatltr, Halle, 1S31, p. 



3>9. 330-1. They could be apprenneei and wgrt 
bad 10 lerve on the (i»l, 01 watch (t.*., the 









Manin- Saint-Leon, Hiitoin dti Corporaiiont ii Wiwr, Faria, 

■ Sot, pp, 06-;, Thu( even ai widows and heireaaei Ihey eould not be full membert, 
becauae they could not perform tlie whole dutiei. Nothing could be gimoler. 

*.» Perhaps the earlieit record of the use of thia argument from force >• found in th* 
worki of AriatoUe, though in a "lightly different connection, in hi* criticism of Hippo- 
damuB. That Milealan city-huilder would have divided the people into three classes — 
of warrior*, arliiana, and farmers.— and have given to all the right to vote; but he 
would have allowed to the warriors alone the posaeaaion of arm*. Aristotle pointed 
out thai thia claa* would exclude the others, Pomct, II. viii. The reverse of this, in 

order to exclude, diaarmed. 

«Ba Tkt EmancitmiBH of Enoliih Womnt, aJ4n. Unfortunately, he does not define 
bow modern or new he coBceiiea it to he. As it itanda. it is in America at leaat 
■ixty years old, to jud^ from quotationa above in notes 5 and fS of thia, chapter 

Locke downward; see above in the preceding chapter note* 7'.,74, and 76. and in 

timea fall into using 'it: ace above, note 46a. Naturally, when the quealion was only 
about eitending the franchise to lower claaaea of men m England prior to si«y year* 
ago, there wa* little occasion tor this argument, a* all men are tolerably equal in 
physical force. Then the question wa* mostly about inequality of intelligence and 
difference* of intereata. Bat wheti the men's franchise was extended, then some 
women were indignant over such consideratioDS excluding ihem. Therefore the oc- 
casion arose for the true argument peculiarly excluding them, and the argument ap. 
Gared. Still, it i* pronounced by Bleaae ■' ie most prelenliou* and Ihe moat worth- 
is of all arguments again.t woman suffrage." aS3, and one that could prevu only 
"in the debating societies of Cloudcuckootown,'' 354. We may note Ihat Bleaae** 
work ii considered by Owen (tVaman Adrtlt, igsn.j, "'he m^oat_ Unpcred and rea- 
soned " thing written ii " ' ' ' 
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%ht ; old men are included who cannot fight ; and even mature 
men, who because of their weak physique are rejected as sol- 
diers, are not on that account disfranchised." The rejection of 
such men from the army is merely due to the fact that in most 
cases it is not necessary for the army to include all the men of 
the coimtry, and so the government takes its pick of the most 
suitable men. When the emergency is greater, more and more 
men are called, until at last practically all men are summoned.'" 
In ordinary cases, no matter how strong all the men may be (or 
how weak all the women), yet on account of the differences in the 
strength of different men, only the strongest would be chosen." 
Evidently the numbers of men rejected indicate nothing about the 
relative strength and fighting capacity of men and women. For, 
furthermore, the force argument does not refer only to defence 
against external foes: it refers to the enforcement of decisions on 
internal questions as well. The execution of these depends on 
men. Even such a purely social decree as a regulation requiring 
householders to clean the sidewalk before their doors, needs a 
policeman to arrest the occupant in case of disobedience. Some 
women are now policemen (save the mark!) ; but only to deal 
with other women and with children. Not all men, again, are 
qualified to be policemen. But men who have not these qualifica- 
tions, still can fight when it comes to a revolution — then no 
height and chest measurements are made. We have already seen 
that, because of human roughness, weak men of strong classes 
were admitted when strong men of weak classes were excluded; 
and that, between the sexes, the same reason holds for admitting 
weak men, although strong women must be excluded. More- 
over, if intelligence were also (as desired by the women suf- 

MUucb wia made of tHu seeming ioconilstenCT br HiggiDion. in his Commim 
SntJt abeul Womn. He cited the Provoat Minbal'i figures during our Civil War, 
which declared that of every thoumnd in the diSerent occupations 148 taboureri, su 
lawjera, 954 clergymen, etc. were found unfit for aerriee in the army. Work,, iv. aag; 
and Iheae Bgurei are now cited bjr ilmost every femaie sosp-boi orator on the suh|cct. 



cluKS they rule, adducing thii ai proof that the world is ruled by briini {it if 

whoie "intereiir^tuc" ibem' to"t^e'ruier»° Wher'th?''™l(5, wlioK 'inWre.li''Me 

ovcrlooln, too, thst many Bcattired men are not k> ■Trong'^co^ll'ectively'ai are a few 
men combined and organised. Moreover, we in our country are not ruled by our 
officeholdera, but by the majority of voters: and certainly these could sUnd up in a 
fisbt against the minority of voters, while the rest the wholly ruled (the excluded 
men. women, and children), are likely to be divided m nearly the tame proportioni. 
and if not. it would be of no consequence, their power being imall. Higginson's 
view is merely a repetition of Hume's: see aboTC. p. Jasn., which wis applied to all 
governmenlB. Brains had control in the past as well as now,— and force 100, 

BOCf. Rossiter Johnson, Th» Blank-CartTidti BaU9l, 6; Mrs. jDhsion, Woman 
and ikt Refitblic, 59. 

11 Thus in strong races the reqnirementi sue always higher than m weak (Mei. 
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fn^ts) taken as the principal norm for votii^, the same difli- 
culty would recur ; for very stupid persons would still be allowed 
to vote. And if the theory, about force being at the bottom of 
government, cannot in the nature of things be carried out ex- 
actly as it ought to be in the case of men, this is not a reason 
why it should be thrown to the winds for the sake of ad- 
mitting women. Even if we have not carried it out as ac- 
curately as it admits of being done, this is not a reason for 
giving up all attempt at accuracy and for substituting an en- 
tirely wrong theory. We may have admitted too many men 
to the franchise. The proper thing, then, to do, is to exclude 
the excess. Certainly, for instance, the " conscientious objector," 
who in time of war will not i^ht for his country, if he be 
excused from military service, ot^ht to be disfranchised.'* It 
is true that if people go far in a certain direction, this fact 
may be used as an argument for their going further. But the 
fact that we have gone too far, cannot rightly be adduced as 
a reason why we should go further. 

Another attempted reply is the statement that, although women 
cannot bear arms, they bear the soldiers who bear the arms. 
Thus Lady Somerset has said, " she who bears soldiers does not 
need to bear arms." " It would be interesting to know whether 
this argument is made as frequently in other countries as in Eng- 
land and the United States, as it seems to be due to a pun upon 
the meanings of the English word " bear," and so is another 
quibble. However, it is backed up by the assertion, much in- 
sisted on, though not true on the whole, that the one performance 
is as dangerous as the other," notwithstanding the one is 

19 Thii need not be looked npac u ■ punlihnifnt Ii is liirpl; s recognition of 
the losa of the riglit to take pari in the minagement o£ > rountrj when one refuMl 
to take part in the defence of the country. Baniibinent would be the correct Vrstr 
ment in full of auch dickera, who do not do their ibire in the lociil contnct. But 
banisbinK ia no Longer in favour, as w* have too much' reipeot for our neighbours. 

SI Quoted by Alice S. Blackwen, Objictioni Aiuatrtd, i«. Cf. Mrs. Snoad: 
"Some say women ihguld not have the Buffr^ge because they cannot fight — as well 
aay men sliould not have the vote because they cannot bear children.''^ A Plia to' 
jHsiicr WcBtminBter Review Tulv, 1893. In England tbii ii called " the battlefield -of- 
maternity argument": tee IT. Owen, Wflnum Adrift, 9?-ioo. Ai good, thgugb no 
better, ia Marie Corelli'a reply, about " the plain, trite truth that woman was and is 
deitined to mo** voters rather than to be one of them," Woman «r SvSragtltif Lon- 
don, 1407, p. 4. 

fiE.t., Henrietta Rgdmao, in The New York TLmei. Jan. 14, 191s: "We do not 
uk the privilege [note the word] of bearing 'arms, because we have the pnvilege 
r i.i -t i-eanng children.. The latter is quHe as heavy a burden [(o.^privifeMi are 
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purely an affair of nature.** Women and soldiers, also, are often 
contrasted by sayin? that the former give and save life, while 
it is the function of the latter to take life, with the implication 
that the advantage is with the women. The last is a general, 
and therefore an incomplete, statement. It is the soldier's busi- 
ness to take the life of the enemy, and the better he accom- 
plishes this, the more lives of his own people he saves. Soldiers 
as men are, in fact, as necessary for the giving of life as are 
women, though they do not bear the new lives at their beginning; 
and they save more lives than do the women nurses at the rear, 
and in addition, if successful, they save the cause, which in their 
opinion, and in that of their women, is worth more than the 
lives lost. It is not easy to see the relevancy of this reply, 
until it is put in the fuller form as stated by Miss Blackwell, 
who, after quoting Mrs. Z. G. Wallace to the effect that " if 
women do not fight, they give to the state all its soldiers," adds 
" this ought in all fairness to be taken as an offset for the military 
service that women do not render," *' The matter is looked upon 
as an exchange of services ; men serve the state one way, women 
another, both equally (or it is said the women's service is the 
more important), therefore the state should recognise this equal- 
ity, and treat them equally, giving the men no more privileges 
than the women, and withholding from the women no such 
privilege as the suffrage. The argument hardly admits of cor- 
rect statement even, because the state, without giving more 
privileges to men than to women, might give different privileges 
to men and to women, and so confine the suffrage to men, 
while giving other privileges to women, such as exemption from 
military service. It also assumes that the suffrage is a privilege. 
A correct analysis of the argument leads to an entirely dif- 
ferent conclusion. The services rendered to the state by men 
and by women, though different, are equal: let it be granted 
for the sake of the argument. Men and women, therefore, should 
have equal — what? Rights and duties? Hardly, since these 
are determined by the services they are capable of, which are 
admitted to be different, and the right or duty to vote has a 
direct connection with the function of enforcing the laws against 

us The qacMion has already been raised wbfther io a commonwealtb of ipiden the 
stcaoger females ought to grant the Buf!raee to the oicavune males. Yet the dannr 
the inalei amouR them run in fecund 
danger incurred by female* of the i 

this fact increase the duty of the fe»>~>v sf,>,^>> lu •^n^.y ^^ .-^^^ ^ ^h»...,, .^ 
determining their public guestiona^ 

sn ObiicUofii Atitwnid. 18-19. Similarly Mrs. Jacohi: "The military functions 
performed by men. and so often perverted lo most atrocious uses, have never been 
more than the equivalent for the function of childbearing Impoied by natore npon 
women," " Commim Situe ' apflitd la Woman SuWrag*, aij. 
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internal and external opponents, but none whatever with the 
function of b«iring children. If the value of the services ren- 
dered in various ways (not only in fighting) by men to the 
state and to society, and the value of the services rendered in 
various ways (and not only in child-bearing) by women to the 
state and to society, be equal, or to the extent that they be equal, 
to that extent they should have equal reward. There is no 
other conclusion from the premisses. But voting, whether it 
be a right or a duty in those who can properly wield it, or even 
a privilege, is certainly not correctly regarded as a reward. 
Voting, therefore, does not come into consideration in the balanc- 
ing up of the rewards. Voting is much rather one of the services 
themselves rendered by men to the state, being a virtual promise 
to see to it that the laws be enforced, and so is closely allied 
to the liability to military and other law-enforcii^ service.'^ 
Men, of course, do not receive the suffrage because of their 
services to the state; for then the suffrage would be treated as 
a reward for their services; which we have just seen it cannot 
be. Men have the suffrage for the much better reason that 
they constitute and support the state; which they do in time 
of need by fighting, and killing those who are inimical to the 
state. So far as support of the state is a service, the suffrage 
has connection with a service, but not with service in general — 
with any service. But it is not even a reward for this service, 
being a part of this service itself.** As for the rewards ob- 
tained for services, rewards for their services women get in 
plenty : they share in all the benefits of civilisation made by men, - 
m all the benefits rendered to society by the state made by men, 
not to forget that children would seem to be their own reward." 
It is, too, a curious commentary upon this aigument, that it is ad- 
vanced when and where women are putting off their function of 
child-bearing. In the days when women made a duty of so 

er Cf. Utm. Johovm, Wamati and l)w Republic. 66. 

«l Roosevelt, wba would confine the lufiraac to thoM men who are wlUinB to fight 
tor their country, becaute h ant does not othErwi*e do " a cituen'm full duty," Fair 
Gti and Tait your own Pari, 96, c/. 349; yet would extend the (uSrage ilio.to 

leitr f»nd no more c»n be reqiSred of »ny man], loj, cf. 73- .Bot ihildrei 

on that account. The luffnge b\i ao connection evta with work. 
I offWttiDB af leryicei and tewardi, apart from Ihe vote, ii apparent cnougb 
-- --n when their cootentioo needi defence thereby. Thua in reply to the argu- 

wUe'i Iwl right to tuppon fram tb< buaband. the Empire Sate Campaign Committee 
In > leaflet on Womtn onif Ntw Vorli SiBit Law, mamttin^ that " the man'a oblin- 
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serving the state, they did not demand the franchise. Now they 
demand to bear children only when they want to. The explana- 
tion probably is, that the more irksome the function becomes, 
the more they need to be coaxed into it. Yet the result of 
the coaxing, as we have abundantly seen, would be more re- 
fusal. 

The objection to the force argument which has most weight, 
is the sentiment that force ought not to have the importance which 
this argument attaches to it. In the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1894 the venerable John Bigelow spoke of it as 
a " somewhat singular theory that the foundation of government 
was force," and said he almost felt he ought " to apologise for 
referring to it." "* Instead, the notion is that importance should 
be assigned, and is coming to be assigned, rather to reason, in- 
telligence, wisdom.*^ Yet the aristocratic idea that on this ac- 
count only the intelligent and the educated, those whose reason 
has been trained and in whom wisdom has been developed, should 
be admitted to the franchise, has been abandoned by such demo- 
crats as Mr. Bigelow, and in our country at least, the idea pre- 
vails that the ruling power should be the will of the people. 
This, however, is nowadays not uncommonly perverted into the 
idea that the ruling power is public opinion — the opinion of the 
majority. "Where rests the Sovereign Power?" asks the 
female suffragist Mrs. Jacobi ; and " the answer," she says, is, 
" according to the theory of democratic society : With the Public 
Opinion."** The origm of this error has already been ex- 
plained." It is an absurdity in itself ; for only some force or 
power can be sovereign. The public will can be such, the public 
opinion never. If public opinion rules, it must do so by some 
force — a force of its own; and so we have the phrase "the 
force of public opinion." But as public opinion does not really 
rule, and only guides those who have power enough to rule, there 
is in reality no such thing as the force of public opinion, but only 

•0 Yet the oolj thina be urged mninit it wu to uk the lawyer who had advuiced 
it "What force U? Did he ever feel forceP Did he ever amcU or talte force? 
Hai force toy lex?" Rivutd Rtcord. iL 409. 

•I Hiisiiuoa: "The baui of civLliicd lociew i> Dot phjrncal force, but on the 
contrary bnint." " The truth is tliK ai civiliialion advance! (he world ii ^v- 
emed more and more unequivocally by hraini; and whether the brami are deposited 
in a itroriE body or a weak one hecomea a mslter of leu and leu unaortincB." 
dmrnon Stan about H'onni, IVorks. iv. 3'^. 319. Similarly Di. P. Howluid aayi: 
"The force of the United Sutea is the lame force whether it ia directed by men 
or by women," in The New York Tineh March 18, laij. No such divorce between 
force and iu direction ii pouible. The force of a strong human body is not the 
Mine force, if it is directed by a «»ne or by an insane mind. The directiona which 
forces take are necessary components of the resultant whole force which accomplisbei 

11 '^Common Strut " appliid to Wontcm SttSraf. Sa. 
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the influence of public opinicm — an influence in which women 
can share, though the final determination be not theirs.*** 

But the idea is, rather, that, even if public opinion have not 
the power to rule, yet it ought to rule, or ought to be re- 
spected by the rulers."* This, to repeat, is now supposed to be 
the democratic principle. Or it is said, for instance hy Max 
Eastman, that " the democratic hypothesis " is for the officials of 

fovemmcnt, not to sit back and think what ought to be done, 
ut to " go and ask " the people what their desires are — what 
they want" The wish of the people is now substituted for the 
will of the people, as the guiding principle of democracy. And 
as women can wish as well as men, their wishes, it is held, ought 
likewise to be respected, and their expressions of their wishes 
ought to be counted — in the vote. It is the new morality ex- 
tended to politics: wishes, right or wrong, must not be con- 
travened. But wishes are determined by opinions; and so the 
neo- (and pseudo-) democratic principle is, that the opinions 
of the majority of the population (children alone excepted) 
should prevail. 

It is important to note that the substitute offered for force 

aSaHence the abiurditjr of Bleaic'i reply to Ibe force ftrffumcDt: 



not only of tbt police but of^all the men who have reaioo tor obeying the call. 

from it, and the weight of additioml opinion [of womenl i* added (a it," a4r-«. 

This ii at bottom the •ame error ai that committed br Hr. Bouland above in note fit. 

«4''The will of the majorilj," further laya Hra. Jacobi, "rule!, for the time 

ta csmpel the minoritr to obej ila behests: but beoauie, after asFt of strife, it hai 

atate, that the miooritj ^ould mbmit, until, through arjEument and persuaaion, they 

cause it asainu no reason why, after ages of strife, this peaceful result has been 
attainedi and if the writer would look for a reason, the only one to appear would be 
that the countipg of headi of those who can Eght givea the same reauli and clearly i> 
"more conrenient" and "more conducive to the welfare of the itate," and not a 
wbit lest "equitable." than fighting would be._ So even the suffrwit John Morley: 



J of tubmittinj t 

leu than the iDconveotence of fighting to have their i,.,^ ...j, u. .m^,,us f '"^i" •> 
separate cotamunity. The minority mhmit to obey laws which were made against 

obedience of the subject to the sovereiga has it> coot ... in force, — tbe force of 
the aovereien to punish disobedience," iS*. Again Mrs. Jacobi, after asldDg why 
men do not stiU settle all their disputes by tisti^uffs, says " the answer is re^ly in 
erery one's mouth. It is not that it [this mode of leltlinR disputes] cannot he done, 
but that it should not be done. It is not that physical force ia reK>ected less, but 
that mental force is respected more," 91. To be sure, the pbyiically strong have 
acquired sufficient mental force, or intelligence, to see its value — to see that the 
use of it to foretell the result of using physical force is a great disturbance -saviDg 
■ubstitule for the use of physical force (With Morley cf. above, n. 46a.} 

mil WoiMH S^gragt ImporlanlT North American Review, Jan.. lOii, also re- 
printed by tbe Men's League for Woman Suffrage, and five-starred by Miss Franklio 
in her bibliography. So also H. Parsons: " The theory of democratic govemment. 
even under representative institutions, is that in the end the desire of the volerg shall 
be acctoipliitaed," in Tlte New York Times, Feb. ai, 1915- 
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as the basis of government is not wisdom, but opinioo.** No 
one, apart from a few ultras, pretends that women are wiser 
than men, and that their admission to the franchise will in- 
crease the wisdom with which the government is conducted. 
Wisdom, of course, is the highest desideratum — wisdom guid- 
ing force. But, in the absence of absolute wisdom, why should 
the public opinion prevail? If it is conjoined with the public 
force, we see a good reason why it should prevail; if not, there 
is none. For opinion is not necessarily reasonable, intelligent, 
or wise, and not as good a reason can be given why the maj ority 
of opinion should rule, as why the majority of force should be 
submitted to ; for the plain reason for the latter is that it must 
be, and for the former there is no good reason at all. The 
only assignable reason why the majority of opinion should be 
granted the right of way, is to please the greatest number. This 
is not the utilitarian principle, which is to act in the way most 
conducive to the greatest happiness of the greatest number: it 
is the namby-panibiness that would spoil a child by letting it 
always have what it wants. Merely to please is not a high ideal, 
although it seems to be the one now set up. On picnics decisions 
on questions that arise are generally made according to the 
wishes of the majority ; and there the voices of women and even 
of children are not only heard, but they receive greater weight 
than any others. But government is not an ephemeral pleasure 
junket. It is something serious and permanent, which must 
look not merely to present desires, but to consequences in the 
future. It must often act directly against the desires not only 
of many of its own citizens, but of other states. If it cannot 
win them over by reason, it must coerce them by force. Reason 
and persuasion are used hrst, but force and compulsion are the 
reserve fund of last resort," 

What ought to rule, is the right; what must rule, is force. 
What we should strive to effectuate, is to bring force into agree- 
ment with the right. Might is not right ; and to say it is, is to 
make a jumbling jingle of words, like saying ruth is truth, or 
bcau^ is duty. Nor is right might, or else the world would 
be perfect. Nor, again, does might make right — that is, moral 
right, though under certain circumstances it does make legal 
right.** Yet the moral right to do something requires might 

u ThuB, expKting on iffimutive aniTcr, W 
ot democratic government but the conBensos 
of the comrounltT?" in The New York Time 

«T Cf, an ananrmoua woman opponent in the New York Sun, Oct. 6, 
(uffragiMi claim that the moral iDrcei ought to supplant mere phnics] 
the law w made for the law breaker, who alwayt usea phyiica! force.'^ 

•e For it ia the mieht ot the ruleri. or the sovereign (in a democr. 
jorltjr ot men) dut maka lava and innitutea rithu under the lawi. 
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enough, or abilih', to do the thing, or to attempt to do it with 
some prospect of success ; for inability to do a thing frees from 
responsibility, and the right to do it must be sought elsewhere. 
It must be sought in power. The world is actually ruled by 
force, either rightly guided by true reason laboriously acquired, 
or wrongly guided by false opinions engendered by evil passions, 
or in an intermediate mixture; but always by force. If intel- 
ligence rules, it is only through force. Our misfortune is, that no 
amount of intelligence can rule without force, but force can 
rule with very little intelligence. 

The true principle, in other words again, is, not that opinion 
should rule, but that right opinion should rule. Humanity, un- 
fortunately, has not this at its command, since to err is human. 
But a majority of numbers is no more likely to reach it than a 
majority of force, and for the rule of the latter the plain reason 
is that it can rule, while against the rule of the former is the 
plain fact that it cannot. In default of anything better, there- 
fore, the majority of force ought to rule, and the majority of 
mere numbers ought not to make pretension thereto. There 
need be no hesitation over this. The universe itself is ruled not 
merely by divine wisdom, but by divine power. An all-wise 
God, who were not an all-powerful God, would be a futile 
object of commiseration. And it would be a strange sort of 
universe that were presided over by two gods, the one all-wise, 
and the other all-powerful. On the earth itself there is no need . 
for this separation; for here wisdom (the best we have) is not 
disjoined from power. Authority goes with power, and it is 
power that gives its right to authority. Therefore in politics. 
Only when and where the majority of numbers indicates the 
majority of force, has the former the right to rule, because it 
has the power to rule which the latter gives it. Some time in 
the dim future, perhaps, right opinion, or justice, may rule in 
all men's minds; and then, as all men will voluntarily act alike, 
obeying the same dictates of true reason, compulsion through ex- 
ternal force will not be necessary — and government itself will 
not be necessary. Those who now object to the use of force, 
oi^ht to become anarchists right away, who in dispensing with 
government will dispense with all suffrage.'* 

Inch rlgfat by ■Ercement. Or rather it is ngtetraerA tbaC rasbei lawa and eiUbliihe) 
rixhti, but might may compel agreement, the minority agreeing to what the mBjority 
impoKS. Wi^out agreement might doei not make [«ht, aa in war,— until the 

'^"es'rhey ^o^1d° follow Godwin, who, though be held with Home (above, p. 30511., cf. 
p. 3II0.5 that ■■goTemmiDt ii founded In opinion," PoKlimJ Jutlict I. tL, II. iii- 
"' ■., iii., V. Tli., also maintained ibat it " is a queatioo of force, and not 
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Nothing is further from the right than is foolishness, and 
it is foolishness to suppose that weakness can vie with strength. 
A side now weak may eventually prevail over a side now strong, 
if, having the right, it can persuade members of the strong side to 
come over to it, whereupon it becomes the stronger side, and 
prevails because of its strength. As said before, wisdom and 
force are on different [Janes, and do not come directly into con- 
flict with each other. You cannot pit pure intelligence against 
pure force. But you may pit an intelligent man with little 
strength against a strong man with little intelligence; and if the 
former wins, you will find that he did so by making a more 
intelligent use of his less force, or, which is the more common 
way, by enlisting the greater force of others. So a weak man 
may kill a strong bear or lion by concentrating his force upon 
the point of a javelin and striking first from a distance, or by 
enlisting the forces of chemistry in advance and putting them 
behind a bullet. Or a small army may defeat a large army, but 
only by concentrating most of its own force at a weak place in 
the enemy's line, and so really applying greater force, like the last 
Horatius slaying separately the three Curtii individually weaker 
than himself, though collectively they would have been stronger. 
Force wasted is no better than no force at all. What is really 
important, is the work done by force. To accomplish work, 
force must be rightly applied. While force is the agent, intel- 
ligence is the guide. Separate, neither can effectuate a purpose. 
Tney must be tmited. And, to some extent, they must be united 
in the same body. For intelligence in one body could accomplish 
nothing, unless the force in another body or bodies had intel- 
ligence enough to execute its will. Now, in government not 
only guidance is needed, but execution. In council more weight 
belongs to intelligence, in execution more to force. The better 
intelligence should guide, — here everything depends on quality, 
nothing on quantity, except as quantity supports quality. The 
greater force should execute, — here everything depends on quan- 
tity, nothing on quality, except as quality improves quantity. 
Therefore in government every one should be free to give his or 
her opinion — there should be liberty of discussion, — in order 
that the best advice should have likeliest vent ; but the decision 
rests with those who are to control the execution, hence only 
with those who have force; and this is why counting, to deter- 
mine quantity, is here reasonable, since it would be senseless to 
count heads to get the highest wisdom. It would be absurd to 

the tmployment of " violence of a, more 
iDsidered it an evil tbM liionld itaclf bo 
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say that in a legislature the vote of the majority determines which 
opinion is the truer or better ; ''" it only determines which opin- 
ion is adopted by the greater force and in consequence will be 
executed. Arguments, however, need to be presented in order 
to try to win over the greater force by provmg to as many as 
possible who possess or represent force, that the opinion advo- 
cated is the truer or better. 

Hence there is no contrariety between the statements that in- 
telligence should rukj and that force should rule. The only 
absurdity is the notion that opinion (or desire) should rule. 
Opinion (or desire), counted by heads alone, has no more sanc- 
ti^ in politics than in philosophy. Democracy does not rest 
on anything so foolish. It rests, like aristocracy, like plutocracy, 
like monarchy, even like theocracy, on force — on force, to be 
sure, guided by opinion, but directly guided b^ the opinion of 
those who wield force, and indirectly under the mfluence of those 
whose opinion is more intelligent or more persuasive or more 
seductive. Political society, or the state, has been ideally de- 
fined as " the methodical and permanent organisation of force 
in the service of justice," and government as " the combination 
of powers by which political society subsists." '^ Accordingly, 
" political power," says Goldwin Smith, " has hitherto been exer- 
cised by the male sex, because men alone could uphold govern- 
ment and enforce the law. Let the edifice of law be as moral 
and as intellectual as you will, its foundation is the force of the 
community, and the force of the community is male." '* Mrs. 
Fawcett thinks she sufficiently replies to this by saying merely 
that governments " must be sustained by moral forces also, and 
this essential part of the foundation of all good government is 
contributed by the female as well as the male utizens of the 
state," " Mrs, Fawcett misses the point. Moral force is not 
in the foundation, it is in the superstructure. Women may con- 
tribute to this otherwise than by the vote ; but as they cannot con- 
tribute physical force, also essential, they ought not to have the 
vote, which sways the physical force. Government does not rest 
on moral force, it rests on physical force, which should uphold 
moral force, according to the intellectual force at its disposal,'* 

TO Thui GodwlD Bpobe of "the intolerable innilt npon ill rfuan and luiHce. the 
■ ■ ■■ - - r .. , . .. pgiifi^ Jmtict, V. Btlii, 

□dunental fact." be iddi, " tbd 

emotional rhetoric, but it 'will autrt ilsclf in the end. Lawi peHcd l^ the women'* 
vote will not be felt to hive force behind them," 103-4. cf. 137. 

T» Tkt EnfrMicl,i4imint of tVomen. Fortnightly Review, April, 1889. p. 5S7. 

T4 Or coDilder Mrs. Fawcett'* irgumeiit in lUelf. Soppoce both A and B are eMCn- 
tiiUjr necewaiT for a certain uodeniipiic, ud auppoK one penon Costiibalc* pne< 
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" Moral " or " intellectual force," moreover, is only a meta- 
phorical expression. Morality and intelligence are not forces in 
themselves, but only guides of force." Moral and intelligent 
opinions iniluence persons who possess force to exert their force 
in a better way than they otherwise would do. Mora) and in- 
telligent opinions expressed by women may influence men to exert 
their force in a better way. Still it is men who exert it, and they 
must use their own jut^ment upon the opinions presented to 
them. Force proper is oaly physical This the suffragist women 
refuse to see. " Government," says Mrs. Pankhurst, " does 
not rest on force at all : it rests on consent." ^' The incomplete- 
ness of the latter half of the statement is what permits the 
error of the former. Government rests on both force and con- 
sent; for it rests on the consent of those who have force, and 
on the force of those who consent,*' without considering the 
consent, or absence of consent, of those who have only weakness 
and need protection. Mrs. Pankhurst herself, we may wager, 
did not ask the consent of her children for her rule over them 
when they were young and feeble. Their opinions, too, might 
have outvoted hers; but that, we may believe, was not con- 
sidered. At all events, if she did give in to them, she did wrong. 
For though might never alone makes moral right, yet might 
gives right to those who possess it to its exercise, when its non- 
exercise would permit wrong. When might is used by some 
for bad purposes, others who have might have the right, and 
the duty, to use it to prevent the wrong use of it. And because 
they have not only the right but the duty to do this, they have not 
the right not to do it.** We hear nowadays much adverse com- 
ment about the rights of the strong, but we speak too little in 
favour of the duties of the strong. The duties of the strong 
converge upon the protection of uie weak; and though it be- 
hooves the strong to consult the opinions and listen to the de- 
sires of their protSgis, it is not their duty, not even their right. 
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to turn over the decision, or a share in the decision, to their 
protigSs. Since the strong are the ones to act, it is their duty 
to keep the decision in their own hands, retaining all the re- 
sponsibility. Thus those who have the greater might, the greater 
physical force, are under moral obligation to use it under the 
guidance of the best reason they possess or can command ; and the 
mere fact that there may be a greater number of individuals 
needing their protection, has nothing to do with the matter. 
The greater the number of the protegSs, the greater the need of 
care ; but the number of the proteges does not affect their rights. 
A party of men are justified in allowing themselves to be guided, 
or rather led, by what they believe to be the wrong opinions of 
others, if the others have strength enough to compel them to do 
so. But nobody can be justified in acting contrary to his own 
views, and in accordance with the views of others, if the greater 
force is on his own side. 

This is the sole justification, as also tiie imperative need, for 
government — for courts, for prisons, for policemen, for sol- 
diers. And it is the justification for the use of might by men 
combined in government where the interests of women and of 
children are concerned. Good men are the guardians of women 
and children against bad men. And it is right that the deci- 
sion be left with those who alone have the might to execute it. 
Those, once more, who are helped, may give advice and should 
be heard: they may appear before the council and express their 
wants, or send in petitions ; but not for them is it to take part in 
the decision, because not theirs is the power of execution. They 
are the beneficiaries: it is for the benefactors to do what they 
do." 

For instance, take such an important question as socialism. 
If socialism is the best system of government and society, its 
supporters will, nevertheless, in all probability, have to fight to 
introduce it, because the owners of vested interests will not 
abandon them without a struggle. If it is a bad system, its op- 
ponents will perhaps some day have to fight to prevent its in- 
troduction, because its supporters, thinking themselves right, will 
use force to introduce it. In either case might ts needed to sus- 
tain right, because might is likely to be employed to sustain 
wrong. Here it is evident that the decision, though it ought, ab- 
stractly, to lie with those who have the right, yet will, in fact, lie 
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with those who have the might ; and in thew^ opiokm it ou£^ to 
lie where it does, since they hold their side to be the right side. 
It is not sufficient for the supporters of socialism to think them- 
selves in the right, they must also think that they have the major 
might, before it will be right for them to undertake to employ 
force to introduce their system; and they will be employing 
force even if they are in such majority as to be able to pass a 
law introducing socialism, sUice it will require force to put the 
law into execution. This would be true even if the others sub- 
mitted without forceful resistance, because they would be sub- 
mitting to what they knew would be greater force without em- 
ploying what they knew would be useless resistance. Hence it 
is important even for the socialists that only those who have 
might should have their votes counted ; for if they carried such 
a Uw principally by the votes of women and children, or of the 
former alone, it is absurd to suppose that socialism would be 
introduced, though a great deal of confusion and turmoil would 
be brought about And it cannot be rightly maintained that the 
majority of men on the opposite side, having the greater might, as 
well as having equally strong convictions about the right in the 
case, ought to submit to the feebler might of a merely greater 
number of persons whom they have no reason to suppose wiser 
than themselves. The greater number should have uieir way if 
they have the greater force, because then they have the greater 
responsibility. Responsibility goes with force, not with mere 
numbers. A majority of homogeneous numbers has the respon- 
sibility because it lias the greater force, and so the democratic 
rule, in a country prepared for it, is correct when confined to 
men of tolerably equal force. But a majority of heterc^eneous 
numbers is not indicative of the possession of greater force, and 
therefore has not responsibility, and does not deserve to be con- 
sidered. It is therefore not a democratic principle, but a per- 
version of democracy. 

It is strange that there should be any confusion of thought on 
so plain a subject. A speaker in the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1872—3 admitted that " voting is an in- 
vention to take the place of fighting," but drew from it the 
diametrically wrong conclusion. " The strong," he said, " can 
protect themselves," and " governments were devised for the 
benefit, not of the strong, but of the weak " ; wherefore, he con- 
cluded, if it could be demonstrated to his satisfaction " that 
woman is weaker, mentally or physically, than man" (for this 
he doubted because some women are stronger and, he said, can 
fight brtter than some men), then " there w the greater reason 
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why woman should receive equal political power with man." •• 
He no doubt admitted children to be mentally and physically 
weaker than men, without drawing the conclusion that they ought 
on that account to be enfranchised. That he drew it of women 
was probably due to his belief, against all evidence and due to 
a fallacious at^ument, in the physical equality of women with 
men. Yet his own words belie their own import The strong 
can protect themselves, and only they can protect the weak. 
" The weak," says Roosevelt, " cannot be helped by the weak." **■ 
The weak may be helped to protect themselves, if they can be 
made strong ; not otherwise. You cannot give power to those who 
cannot receive that power. The ballot is not a power in itself, that 
can be handed over and conferred upon and given to those who 
have not power. It is merely a token of the power of those who 
already possess power."' The token may be given, but not the 
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reality behind it. Political power may be lent to women, so long 
as men choose to respect the loan. But men cannot part with 
their supremacy absolutely,'" Precisely in the tumultuous times 
over important questions, when men will not respect the mere 
appearance of power, and when women will want the power 
most, they will find they have it not. Government is, amor^ 
other purposes, for the protection of the weak by the strong; 
and for this very reason it is the protectors and not the pro- 
tected who should take part in government."* 

A distinction needs here to be made. In the state men can, 
of course, lend power — their own power — to certain other 
persons. It is, in fact, essential to government that they should 
do so. This is the delegation of power — of legislative, execu- 
tive, and Judicial power. In small democracies the people — the 
male citizens — have attempted to keep most of these powers in 
their own hands, but have not been able to do so in all cases, 
as especially in military enterprizes, where the appointment of 
leaders is absolutely necessary. But in large republics all polit- 
ical powers are delegated by the people to the governmental 
officials, whom the people — still the male citizens — choose to 
act for them." Voting we have seen to be the means for this 
delegation of power.'' Thereby the people who have power hand 
it over and confer it upon those who are to be their governors, 
or helmsmen. They do so by giving them the command of their 
own power. Political power in the governors may then be looked 
upon as power lent them by those who own it. And such a loan 
of their own power men can make even to women, as in the 
case of queens. This loan of their power men have occasionally 
made to women. But men cannot lend, or hand over, or confer, 
or give to women elective or delegating power — power for them 
to hand on and delegate to the elected representatives, since such 
power is only the power which the individual elector himself has. 
This is original or primary power, and only those have it to whom 
nature has given it. Men's inherent power can be delegated to 
and concentrated upon the chosen governors ; but it cannot be 
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transferred sidewise from one elector to another elector. Newly 
admitted electors bring into the state only their own power. If 
the power of newly admitted electors is not equal, on the average, 
to that of the old electors, it cannot be made so, and it is not 
made so, simply by their admission, or by their receiving an 
equal vote. Their votes may be counted as equal, but the power 
behind the votes will not be equal. The counting of the votes 
will no longer be a measure of the power behind them. Thus 
any attempt to give such power to the weaker sex is a mere 
sham, being an attempt to do what in the nature of things can- 
not be done." 

This may be made plain by an example. Imagine a small 
society composed of ten men and ten women, and, to make the 
case plain, suppose the ten men big and burly and the ten women 
small and weak. The ten men may now set up a government and 
elect their chief. The man A may seem to five others to be 
the strongest and wisest, though B, perhaps really the strongest 
and wisest, may seem so to himself and to three others. A, 
then, is elected by six votes (including his own) to four. The 
four now yield acquiescence, and A is clothed with the power of 
all the ten, and is almost ten times as powerful as he was in his 
own nature. But suppose the ten men have a notion that they 
ought to " give " equal power to the women, and admit them 
to the franchise. Then perhaps the weakest and silliest man of 
the lot, Z, because the best looking, might be " the favourite of 
the ladies," and with his own vote he would be elected by eleven 
votes, although all the other men, nine, settled upon A as their 
choice, Z would now be legally invested with all the power of 
the state — of nine other strong men handed over to him at the 
behest of the women, plus their own small addition. He might 
now issue such foolish commands, and so endanger the state, 
that the other nine would reconsider the matter, and see that 
they ought really to take back control of things, since it is prin- 
cipally fiieir power which Z is commanding and using contrary 
to their views, at the behest of persons who are backing him 
up with much less power. They would accordingly depose Z, 
and set up their own choice. A, disregarding the " equal " power 
they had fictitiously assigned, but not really given, to the ten 
women. 

This example is not a true representation of any state. In 
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no state is every man stronger than every woman; and in no 
state would all the men be for one candidate and all the women 
for another. Still, this example represents in a simple but ex- 
aggerated and therefore plain form what does in a more mixed 
and complex and therefore disguised form exist in all states. 

It may be used to illustrate one more point. It is plain that 
the ten men, if they chose, might elect a woman to be uieir chief 
— their queen. And if she were wise, or wise enough to be 
guided by good advisers, she might continue to retain their al- 
legiance. She would then be endowed with all the power of ttw 
ten men — practically all the power of the state. This shows 
that the reason why women may rule as queens is entirely dis- 
tinct from any reason why women should be granted the suffrage. 
When women rule as queens, it is still by the consent o£ the men, 
and not of the women, that they rule. There is therefore no 
inconsistency in men permitting themselves to be ruled by a queen 
and their not allowing women (including the queen) to take part 
in the election of their rulers.*' 

Therefore, in a world in which force rules, women, as the 
weaker sex, ought to be, and, except temporarily or in minor 
matters, wiU be excluded from the franchise, unless one or both 
of these two things happen; either (l) that women become equal 
to men in force, or (2) that force no longer is needed to effectu- 
ate opinion. Neither of these is in prospect within a reasonable 
period, any more than it is at hand, although both are expected, 
and are even supposed to be present. 

(i) Even the first is now assumed by some of the feminists. 
They harp so much on women being equal to men (on the 
whole), that they have come to believe that they are equal to 
men in every detail, including force — or that they soon will 
be, if they be but allowed to develop into what they suppose 
themselves naturally to be. But women naturally are weaker 
than men (whatever may be the relation between females and 
males in other species), or else they would never have been left 
out of government. This first position is not held by the major- 
ity of woman suffragists. 

Yet in England recently those of them called " suffragettes," 
who aspire to be " militants," have been acting as if they be- 
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lieved that women, too, could gain their ends by force." Their 
leader, Mrs. Pankhurst, claims to be " a soldier." " She is re- 
ported to have s^d, a little before, that "at last women have 
leaned the joy of war, a Joy too long withheld from them by 
men." An American defender of " militancy," Mrs. Marian Cox, 
has said of the argument that women must not be voters becatise 
they cannot fight, " this argument is for ever destroyed by the 
militants." •* The argument which has really been destroyed 
by the behaviour of the English would-be furies is this old one, 
now little more heard : " When the rights of woman shall be 
practically and generally recognised, then public meetings will 
be to party meetings of the present day, what a refined and 
courteous assembly in a parlour is to a rowdy gathering in a 
bar-room." " But they have acted as they did only Mcause 
of the forbearance of men. When socialists act as these women 
have acted, the heads of the socialists are broken not only by 
the mobs but by the police. But these women warriors are pro- 
tected by the police from the mobs — or they raise a great howl 
if they arc not.** Imprisoned for petty criminal offences, they 
refused to eat, and the prison-authorities, instead of invitii^ 
their friends in and telling them the life of such and such a one 
was in their hands, were weak enough to let them out, not wish- 
ing to allow any o£ them to become a martyr to the cause. On 
both sides a point was made that life was not to be taken, but 
the authorities arrested and imprisoned the women, and the 
women destroyed property. Destroying private property by 
bombs and chemicals and in the dark, they acted like the Nihilists 
of Russia and the Irish Nationalists, who superficially terrorised 
Europe some four decades ago, and have long since been for- 
gotten." No revolutions have ever been won by such under- 
hand means ; and unless the Irish and the Russians had adc^ted 
better methods they would never have won their freedom. While 
these suffragette disturbances were going on in England, the men 
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of the lower classes in Austria and in Belgium, by real fighting in 
the streets of Vienna and of Brussels, destructive of life (and of 
their own too) as well as of property, exhibiting a threatening 
power, won an extension of the franchise. The English suffra- 
gette movement, though claiming to be " real militancy," ^' was 
but a mimickry of warfare — a mere farce, which the real war 
now raging in Europe has put an end to for a long time to come, 
if not forever. It was an exhibition of meanness on the part 
of women, such as no man can admire, talcing advantage as 
they did of " the benefit of sex," which De Quincey has said is 
" a stronger privilege than the benefit of clergy." " Some of the 
women exposed themselves, it is true, to considerable suffering; 
but the one suffering which would have ended their misery and 
their cause, death, they knew they were safe from: when things 
approached the breaking point, they knew their very enemies 
would save them. Only one woman. Miss Davison, lost her life, 
and she by committing suicide publicly, at a race-course, at the 
expense of the life of a horse and nearly of its rider, without 
any connection with the cause she was advocating, thus putting 
her act in unfavourable comparison with that of the monk 
Telemachus, who brought about the end of the gladiatorial sports 
of Rome by sacrificing himself in the arena — an act which 
had direct connection with his aim." 

Else it was but a toy game, with new rules of its own, en- 
tirely one-sided. The object was to annoy. They wished to be 
obstreperous, like a baby which cries and kicks and gets at- 
tended to first,** — and yet, while committing such baby acts, 
they dislike being classified with children I In England, it was 
said, men themselves could not gain any point except by keep- 
ing their cause constantly before the public. Women, therefore, 
acting under the advice of men,*' would do so too. They seemed 
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to think that if only a new cattse, good in the eyes of its advocates, 
be thus brought and kept forward, it must win.' They forgot 
that many have been lost They imitated also the talk of men 
about " the inherent right of revolution and rebellion " : ' women, 
too, they said, have the same right, and imply that they may use 
the same means, although they cannot.* They overlooked the 
condition, which is that there is likelihood of success, so that 
the rebellion may become a revolution, or, in other words, a 
probability that the force possessed or obtainable is sufficient.* 
When the force is hopelessly small, appeal to it is stupid, — and 
men have generally found this out to their cost. The suffragette 
women never even showed that the majority of women, for 
whose " rights " they were striving, desired the suffrage : much 
less could they show that the majority of women wished to 
employ their so-called " militancy," since those who did resort 
to it were comparatively a very small number — " a mere hand- 
ful of women," their leader acknowledged," They threatened, 
indeed, a universal strike of women, like the universal strike of 
labouring men, so long threatened by the socialists ; which none 
have been able to bring on." In this connection they exhibited the 
bad taste of paraphrasit^ and performing Aristophanes' Lysis- 
trata, the most obscene perhaps of that comic poet's obscene plays, 
which contains not a word about the suffrage.' It is apparent 

or later to make tfaenuelTet tcet diia^ecahle if thejr are dMcnnined to have any- 
tbiiitf (pcfdllj done," lfemi% m Entluk PaUUct, Horth American Review. Nor., 

1 §0 Uii. Pankhnnt tpoke of having adopted " method* which when prened with 
lufficient couiage and determination are bound, in the long run, to win," Verba- 

t Mra. rimkhurat, Vtrbatim Rtport, 8. 

1 Tbev can make themaelvea dlMgrteable. hut ther cannot make thenuelvea danger- 
ODi, which ia reall; tbe main thing. Mia. Fankbunt thought tlier could, and to 
prove it ahe cited the fact that they stopped telegraphic comrauoicBtiDn between London 
and Glaagow for a whole day! ** If women can do that," ahe a>ked,^_"ii there but 

taking lifel Virbaiim Ri'fort, ii-a. 

t Id one form or another tbia condiiiDn haa probablv been recogniaed bv everjr 
male writer on political gcience from Paley (.Pjinciplti af UonI and Fatitical Pkiloi' 
ofkj. Book VlT, cb. iil) to WooIkt IPolilical Sdtnct, ii 436-7) and Ritchie 
QiatuTal RtgMf, lu). 

■ Mra. PankbuTit, Vtrbatim Rtforl, i;. 

a " A lex-nrike among the greater maaa of weatem women," wiitea Walter H. 
Gallichan, " would overthrow the luppoaed male aupremacv in a few week*," K'awH* 
u„i!tr Polyanmy. New York ed.. ].iS. On the contrarr. lars A. E. Wright. " if a 
■uflicient number of nien ihould c»me to the conclaaion that it waB not worth their 
while to marry eicept on termi of fair giye-and-take, the auffragin women's demand* 
would have to come down," Vnixputgattd Caii aeaitn Woman Suffraei. 176. 

Tit reprcienta the women of Attaena as gaining a point which Anatopkane* had 
tnnch at heart, peace with Lacedzmnn (he wrote during the Pelopocneaian war), 
bv «>ing on a love itrike, much against Ibeir own inclination; whereby ia shown ■ 
ewe of moral (or immoral) influence, enctly what the sufFragiita diaclaim. and for 
which they wiih to lubitiiute the ballot. LyWrata herself, however, that woald-be 
" diwolvar of armie*," may well represent their frame of mind, when itae aayi: 
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that Mrs. Pankhurst never did lead a rebellioQ — she tried to, 
she wished to produce a situation which would compel men to 
give women the suffrage ; ' but she did not even get enough 
women followers, let alone men supporters, to come within sight 
of the goal: she merely led a disturbance. 

Surely this movement for the franchise differs from all previ- 
ous ones made by men. This fact was cited by Curtis as a 
recommendation of it. "Behind eveiy demand for the entai^e- 
ment of the suffrage hitherto," he said, " there was always a 
threat. . . . But this reform hides no menace. It lies wholly 
in the sphere of reason." * Behind the demands made by men 
for the suffrage was always the threat that, being competent to 
exercise it, they would seize it, using violence it resisted; and 
this was the reason which justified the demand. This demand, 
being without force either to back it or to uphold the suffrage 
when obtained, cannot lie wholly, or even at alt, in the sphere 
of reason, because in this matter reason requires that it should 
rest on force. 

At present there is real war ragii^ in Europe, and Et^land 
is taking part. The men of the country are waging the war — 
sacrificing their lives, injuring their health, giving of their very 
substance. And the wortien of the country are helping them — 
nursing the sick and wounded, taking vacant places in field and 
workshop, grieving, encouraging, consoling. Somehow the claim 
is getting abroad that this activity of theirs is entitling them to 
the vote, " Before the war," says Sidney Brooks, " there were 
people who said that women could not vote because they could 
not fight. We all know better now. We all know you cannot 
wage war without the help of women " ; whence he draws the 
conclusion that the men of England will admit the women do 
" share more and more in the opportunities and responsibilities 
of men," " including the political opportunity and responsibility 
of voting. If Sidney Brooks did not know about women's as- 
sistance m wartime before this war, he was singularly forgetful 

1 ntle, thn may be better 
M, vcere ne reiireKnis women with filie beard* and in 
ir hutbanda leiiiag Ifae (tate, and ridicule! tbe locialiatlc 

» In her own wordi: " to bring abaut a. political aituatloti which can only be 
•olyed bj pivini women the voIp,"^ r"*"*?" ^'f'": ?' ^ " S"" !*" ene"? '" the 
Seilb," 17, — not tbe pontion of tpvLni lu freedom or ikmirlvti running riiS of 
bdng Ulled, which li the alternative male rtbtlt offer. " Nothing under heaTcn," 
■he ayt, " will in4k« woir -i - 

^ ApprovinilT qnotcd 
nge, Jan. B, i«l(. 
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of history ; for all history shows that in every war women have 
helped the men with corresponding enthusiasm according to their 
abilities."" Since civilisation began, women have been the help- 
mates of men, in war as well as m peace. War is a reversion to 
the state of nature, and women must then return to the industries 
men have taken from them. But their strenuous labours in 
these industries can only be temporary, as their continuance would 
interfere with women's own proper function under civilisation, 
and would impair the vitality of the nation. In Ais war, as in 
others, when the sides are evenly balanced, and every little will 
tell, their help may be of the last importance ; yet their services 
are small compared with those of the men. In the military service 
of to-day men are counted by the millions, women by the 
thousands. Behind the lines even in the Red Cross work the 
number of women is exceeded by that of the male assistants — 
surgeons, stretcher-bearers, ambulance drivers, men nurses. Per- 
haps the women, because of greater emotional sensitiveness, 
suffer more, mourning for their lost fathers, husbands, brothers, 
sons. But the men also lose, and mourn the loss of, fathers, 
brothers, and sons ; and, furthermore, men are the fathers, broth- 
ers, and sons lost. The case is really this: the suffering is 
caused by the enemy, and it is principally the labours of the 
men of Uie country that ward it off as much as possible both 
from themselves and from the women. To the men falls the 
conduct of the war ; to them belongs its direction ; and with 
them should lie the determination whether there is to be war or not. 
Women, possessed of the vote, would have but a half-power: a 
power to get the country involved in war, and then the defence 
of the country would be left to the men, with only the women's 
feeble assistance behind the lines. The basis of the new idea is 
wholly false. There has been so much talk about giving the ■ 
suffrage to women, that women have come to look upon the suf- 
frage as a gift, a present, a reward for good behaviour. The 
women of England during the last two years have behaved well. 
Therefore, it is argued, they deserve this gift, this reward, and 
it would be a shame after the war to withhold it from them. 
This, as we have seen, is an utterly wrong conception of the nature 
of the franchise. The reward which women get for their services 
during war is precisely the same as the reward which men get 

IDs And tbcr nude the same elaiin after our Civil War. "When the war eame," 
wrote Paulina W. Davis in iflji, "women of the bigheit ord« of palriotiim and ear- 
on the battte-field, doing work which tkould forever cLoae the mouthi of all opponents 
dutj, for which she is ineompetcDt," Hittary of Iht Natimial Womon'A Right* Uovt- 
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— the safety of their country, of their children, of themselves. 
As in peace they share equally in the benefits of civilisation 
mostly made by men, so after war they share equally in the bene- 
fits of victory mostly won (if won at all) by men. Their serv- 
ices in war no more entitle them to the vote than their services 
in peace, the factor of sufficient force being absent in both cases. 
(2) By most of the women who desire the vote, and their 
male advocates, reliance is put on the other alternative. It is 
evident that if all men were good, individually within each state 
obeying of their free will the Taws, and collectively between states 
refraining from preyii^ upon one another, using only moral prin- 
ciples for the guidance of their actions, then women, on the 
supposition of their having equal intelligence (which children 
have not, so that here the distinction is supplied why children 
should still he excluded), would be as competent as men to vote 
and take part in making the laws, since meir lack of physical 
force would no longer be relevant in governmental affairs, when 
through the universal obedience the laws automatically execute 
themselves. In fact, governments and the division of nationali- 
ties into states would then be of little importance, since the moral 
laws of conduct do not need legislation to tell what they are, and 
all that would be necessary would be, as advised by the socialists, 
some committees of administration in the natural territorial com- 
munities for managing their common interests. Extremes meet, 
and as mankind began without government when they were brutes, 
they may end without government when they are saints. 
Women, however, are not to be placated with this idea of their 
being admitted to participation in government only when gov- 
ernment is no longer of importance.*^ Consequently those who 
now wish to participate maintain the entirely inconsistent posi- 
tion that while government is still needed, men are good enough 
to be guided only by opinion and right reason, without the need 
of force — that the minority obeys the majority simply out of 
respect for the right of the majority to have its way," and that, 
though policemen at least, if not soldiers, are still needed, the laws 
somehow enforce themselves.^* People, to be sure, do not all 
agree as to what is right in all details, and therefore government 

llThui aixt* yeus mgo Faul'm W. thyis nid: ",The rule of force and friud 

Icent iffcctiani. before womin ein be installed io her h<gh«t office^'' Pretidcntul 
Address at the Womin's Rights ConTcntioii, Woreester, 1850. Procfdmgt, id. Yet 

12 CfI'Mrs. Jicoh^ ahove. p. jirn. 
IS Cf. W. I- BryiD: " This (the force! infument is_ Mldom offered no* tTIL for 
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is still needed for concert upcm these ; but, it is alleged, people 
are all convinced about the right of govemmeat to guide and 
their duty to obey, and, it is believed, governments will never 
again employ force against their neighbours, or if they do when 
women take part in them, it will only be on occasions when 
justice enjoins, and men will then spring to the defence of 
justice as readily as they now do, or in the past have done, in 
support of injustice. For the women suffragists accept the no- 
tion we have seen to be entertained to-day (or up to the first 
of August, 1914), by some men and by all the socialists, that 
the world has already entered, or is on the point of entering, a 
new era, that of industrialism, taking the p^ce of militarism,^* 
and that henceforth force gives way and intelligence rules the 
world;** wherefore, they conclude, force is no longer relevant, 
in the conduct of government, although it is admitted that it has 
been, and now women, having intelligence, may as well take 
part as men, since their lack of physical force no longer counts." 
The error of the premise which carries this conclusion has in 
this work been abundantiy proved, and since the middle of the 
year 1914 it ought to be manifest to everybody. What hid it 
was the long peace which the principal nations of the world en- 
joyed for nearly a century, broken only by a few sharp contests 
that were confined to a few distant battle fields, and that lasted 
at most but a few months. In nineteen years out of twenty peace 
has reigned between the greatest nations, and within the most 
civilised countries in ninety-nine localities out of a hundred every- 
thing has been quiet, with a few house-breakings and head-break- 
ings, which we read about in the papers but rarely see, or an in- 
frequent riot on the occasion of a strike — a kind of disorder 
which it is supposed will soon be done away with. Civilised gov- 
ernments run smoothly, and this smoothness of their working 
gives an appearance of absence of force, merely because, on ac- 
count of its pervading and easily summoned presence, force 

i.\Cf. Mn. Jwobi In her >ttea<pted Bppllntioa of Pilae'a "Common Smti": 
" Tbe (hare of vomni in poKtkal nghu uid life — impeitcct, or deferred, or abto- 

SitA duritig the prfrdonuouice of militnriKn — hu become naturftl, hai beconw 
nitable. with tbe advent of industrUtitm, in wbicb the; bo largely sbare," igo. 
"Now tbkt tliii itace in the cTDlatioa of modern tocietieg baa been reached, it ha« 

Public Chjnion wbicb ia to rule, Ther could not claim tbis while it wsa neceuarjr 
to defend opimona br amui but Ihii Is no longer either necealarr or expected." ai4. 

lEMri. Jacobi: "^Evcry ooe knawa thai phyiical force is at present tbe Knrant, 
and Dot, M it has been, tbe master of inlelliience," S3. 

IB Mr*. Jacobi onee more: "Until ngw. the exclusion of women from the Sot- 
ereJcnty has been justified by ibe fear that tbeir inunense inferiority would infuse a 
contemptible weakness into the body politic. But tO'day, the one form of itrengtb 
of which women are deprived [jtc. br naturel], ia tbe rery form wbicb hu ceased 
to be essential for the purpose lof Sovereignty?]. Necessary for pi«ilistic contoti, 
which are forbidden by law, it la irreleTint to the qualificatioiii of t&Me wbo chhar 
Ota for a goremincnt founded on opinion, aia. 
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does not often need to be actually employed. It is easy to 
make laws — women have strength enough to do that; and as 
laws are now obeyed, what more is needed? It is overlooked that 
laws are obeyed, indeed, by some because these recognise the 
duty of obeying them, and for these the laws are least needed; 
but by those who need them most, they are obeyed only because of 
the well-organised force that lies bdiind them. Exhibitions o£ 
brute force are now prohibited by law, to be sure, but the law is 
respected because of the civil force behind it, and when tt 13 
not, as still happens, the civil force has to convert itself into 
brute force. This latency of brute force under civil force is 
ignored. Of the " force argimient " against woman suffrage a 
constitutional speaker has said: " This argument is based upon 
the assumption that brute force governs the world. There was, 
no doubt, a time when this was the fact, but that time has loi^ 
since passed away." " The " force argiiroent " does not con- 
fine itself to brute force: it refers to all force, and allows for 
the silent working of civil force, which, however, in ultimate 
analysis, rests on brute force, yet on brute force no longer brutal 
and used for private passional ends, but civilised and employed 
rationally for the public good.'* So, when a female feminist 
adduces that what has endured from antiquity to the present 
is not the Roman Empire, which was built on physical force, but 
Christianity, which was not built on physical force, and thence 
concludes that " physical force has not the staying power it is 
assumed to have," which belongs rather to spiritual force,** she 
overlooks that the Holy Roman Empire, if there ever was such 
a thing, and every other empire or government to-day is built 
on force as much as ever. If persuasion is used, it is used to 

tuide force, to induce lesser force to submit to greater force, to 
t all forces together; and persuasion had to be used by the 
Roman rulers (witness Menenius Agrippa) as much as by any 
to-day. The persuasion then used was different from the per- 
suasion now used, and the use of force then was different from 
the use of force now; but always persuasion is needed in its 
place, and force in its, and neither can be dispensed with until 
all men are perfect 

" The essential characteristic of all government," wrote Presi- 
dent Wilson, "is authority." "And the authority of governors. 
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directly or indirectly, rests in all cases ultimately on force. Gov- 
ernment, in its last analysis, is organised force." But " the force 
behind authority must not be looked for as if it were always to 
be seen or were always being exercised " ; still " there is force 
behind governments none the less because it never shows itself." 
In governments which " rest upon the free consent of the gov- 
erned," " the force which they embody is not the force of a 
dominant dj'nasty nor of a prevalent minority, but the force 
of an agreemg majority. And the overwhelming nature of this 
force is evident in the fact that the minority very seldom chal- 
lenge its exercise. It is latent just because it is understood to 
be omnipotent. There is force behind the authority of the elected 
magistrate, no less than behind that of the usurping despot, a 
much greater force behind the President of the United States, 
than behind the Czar of Russia. The difference lies in the dis- 
play of coercive power. Physical force is the prop of both, 
though in the one it is the last, ^hile in the other it is the 
first resort."** 

Even more clearly is the matter illustrated by James Fitz- 
james Stephen. " Society," says he, through the government 
which directs it, "rests ultimately upon force in these days, just 
as much as tt did in the wildest and most stormy periods of 
history. Compare Scotland in the fourteenth century with Scot- 
land m the nineteenth century. In the fourteenth century the 
whole country was a scene of wild confusion, of which one of the 
most learned of Scott's novels. The Fair Maid of Perth, gives 
a striking picture. . . , Every page of the book is full of the 
feuds of Highland and Lowland, Douglas and March, burghers 
and nobles, Clan Chattan and Clan Quhele. The first impres- 
sion on comparing this spirited picture with the Scotland which 
we all know — the Scotland of quiet industry, farming, com- 
merce, and amusement, is that the fourteenth century was en- 
tirely subject to the law of force, and that Scotland in the nine- 
teenth century has ceased to be the theatre of force at all. Look 
a little deeper and this impression is as false, not to say as child- 
ish, as the supposition that a clumsy rowboat, manned by a 
quarrelsome crew, who can neither keep time with their oars, 
nor resist the temptation to fight among themselves, displays 
force, and that an ocean steamer which will carry a townful 
of people to the end of the earth at the rate of three hundred 
miles a day so smoothly that during the greater part of the time 
they are unconscious of any motion or effort whatever, displays 
none. The force which goes to govern the Scotland of these 
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days is to the force employed for the same purpose in the four- 
teenth century what the force of a line-of-oattle ship is to the 
force of an individual prize-fighter. The reason why it works 
BO quietly is that no one doubts either its existence, or its direc- 
tion, or its crushing superiority to any individual resistance which 
could be offered to it." '^ 

Replying to Stephen, Lydia E. Becker seems to think she un- 
dermines the cogency of his remarks by pointing to the fact that 
the ocean steamer to-day may be " owned by a company of 
shareholders of both sexes, whose voice in the direction of the 
voyage is determined, not by the degree of strength, but by the 
amount of shares they hold " ; whence she concludes that " women 
shareholders could exercise power " — in governments, in the 
ownership and direction of !ine-of -battle ships — " on exactly 
the same terms, and at neither greater or less disadvantage than 
men." '' Here is an oft-repeated argument for woman suffrage, 
which was not noticed in the last clrapter, because it is raUier a 
counter-ailment to the force argument against woman suffrage. 
It runs to the effect that as women vote in corporations, and tiie 
state is but a corporation, therefore they ought to vote in the 
state.*' This was advanced even by so sensible a man as Ben- 
tham, who was struck by the inconsistency of women voting for 
Directors of the East India Company, which ruled over all India, 
while they could not vote for the governors of their own coun- 
try.'* There was, indeed, an inconsistent^, but it was the other 
way, and an end was put to it not long afterward by the British 
government taking over that Company, Because India was larger 
than Great Britain, Bentham thought that " while gnats are 
strained at, camels are swallowed.' However that was then 
and in that case, to-day and in all other cases the reverse 
is much rather the true state of things, and while gnats 
are swallowed, camels are strained at. For not only states 
are enormously larger and mightier than any of the corpora- 
tions they contain (or woe to the state in which this rela- 
tionship does not holdl), but it is entirely questionable whether 
the state should be regarded as a corporation at all; and 
certainly it is an essentially different kind of corporation from 
those which it itself creates. In modem states, too, the indi- 
viduals who compose the state do not own various amounts of 

!i Liberty, EgMoWy, Fnifmiilv, London^ 1873. pp. "M. , , „ . „ 

Xi Liberty EdutHty. Fraltrnity — A Rrph to Mr. Sttphtn's StrtciMm en Mr, 
Mi(;'l '5iiS;ef*i0ft 0/ ICcmtH,' MaocheMer, )8/4. p. >J- . , „ - - j 

liEx Curlii in the Nc« York CoDititutioiial Convention of 18^7, Orationi and 

Addritit't. \. 101, and W. Darlington in the Penniyl-rania Conatituti — ' '' "* — 
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shares and vote according to the numbers of their shares ; for, 
while in corporations only property is affected, in the state much 
more is at stake. This much more — the control of life and 
liberty — is precisely what invalidates this corporation ail- 
ment for woman suffrage. In corporations, as in municipal af- 
fairs, the decisions of the participants are, in case of need, en- 
forced by the state. Force, therefore, is not needed for par- 
ticipation in a corporation, but it is needed for participation in 
a state.*** Moreover, even in corporations themselves tile actual 
working of the women's participation likewise stultifies the ar- 
gument; for women seldom attend meetings, and generally give 
their proxy to men,*' When women take an active part in cor- 
porations, in proportion to their property-interests therein, and 
by their own efforts approximate their property-interests to 
those of men, it will be time enough for them to say they are 
prepared to enter the corporation of the state. 

As a fact — as a fact, be it well observed — men are the 
executors of government All the hard work of government is 
done by men, and must be done by men almost entirely. Hence 
it is justly theirs to decide what is to be done, since it is theirs 
to do what is decided upon. Men, indeed, are divided among 
the governors and the governed; but in democratic states the 
governed men also act in, or upon, the government : they tell the 
governors what they are to do, and compel them to do it, choos- 
mg them for the purpose; and if the governors do otherwise, 
they refuse obedience, and set others in their place. But women 
cannot compel the governors to do what they prescribe, and can- 
not refuse obedience if they do not, or set others in their place. 
Hence women are among the governed only. " Men and 
women," says a female suffragist, " have each a distinct and 
separate place in the world ; but," she proceeds to say, " that is 
no reason why one sex should be at the mercy of the other, 
or men make laws to suit themselves." *' Men should not make 
laws to suit themselves only, as it is the duty of legislators to 
make laws for all men and for all women and for all children 
— for the whole state ; and if male legislators often abuse their 
trust, there is no guarantee that female legislators would act 
better in that respect. But as a fact — whether with or with- 
out reason, let theology in its department of theodicy decide — 

««■ Similarlr the voting of women in communiKic Mjcirtiea, u unong the German 
PcrfecbonKta, founded at Zoar, Ohio, in 1817, and incorporjted in 1831 (Nordhoiri 
CommmtisHc Societies of tkt Vniud Slates. 106), h» no bearing on tfae quetUoD. 
Th« mcmben of Ihoie ■ocietiea never had to fisht for their eiiatence. 

tt Cf. G. C. Crocker, in an argument befora a CommitKe on Woman SaffrvC 
Jan. iQ. 1H84. p. J. 
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the weaker sex, like the weaker age, is at the mercy of the 
stronger, and always will be, suffrage or no suffrage ; nature has 
made it so, and we men are not responsible for this fact, though 
we are responsible for our performance of the duty thereby im- 
posed upon us," Who are they who to-day are devastating the 
homes of the women and children of Belgium? Are they the 
women or the men of Germany? And who are they who are 
defending them and may possibly restore them to their homes ? 
Are they the women of Belgium, of France, of England, or the 
men of those countries? These questions answer themselves. 
"Our soldiers are our saviours," said the Cardinal Bishop of 
Malines.** Had the women of Er^land the vote, they probably 
would have agreed to the war, though with more holding back, 
and therefore with more impeding; and if they had outvoted the 
men, sent pacifists to Parliament, and prevented England from 
going to war, the women and children of Belgium would have 
gone without sufficient male protection. Had the women of 
Germany the vote, you say, th^ might have prevented the Ger- 
man aggression. Possibly, but there is not the slightest proof 
that they would or could have done so. As a fact, however, 
they have not the vote there, and this fact should be taken into 
account in England and elsewhere.*" Women cannot chedc, ex- 
cept by moral suasion, men's aggression on other people, and 
in most cases they do not wish to: at all events the women of 
one country cannot check the men of another country. Women 
cannot oppose men's aggression: only men can do that. The 

IT The two KxcB form " two human catstei," accofdins to John S. RcndenoB, 
Tr„ wherefore thev ■hould both " have co-equal poweri tn the goveinment of ■ 
Mate," Id The New York Timei, Feb. 14, igis. Let bim tell this 10 the Maker of 

log to an eipoaition of tbe Iswa affcctiaif women, ia reported to have men and uidi 
" Wal, gaUl I reckon jour quarrel i> with the Lord and not with the lawl " in Mrt. 
BarclaT Hazard's Hoa Womin can Sirvt tke Stalt, 8. 

KIMercier, in hij Paltoral Letter, ChriiUtiai, 1914. 

as " Ii it conceivable," aiks Darwin J. McKrole in The New York Time* Feb. 14, 
191S, "that Europe would be where she 1> to-dsT hud wnmen been accorded their jnit 

1 ;_ f !.„..;.,• .!.• ...H.^=- — (h. lime suppolilion which tbe aocial- 

ben they talk about the benefits of 



Therefore it setmi fair to »ar that if England had had woman suffrage that country 
would have been Ie» well prepared for war, would have hesitated longer last Summer, 
and might, indeed, have itayed out of the conflict. At thii momenl Gerntany might 
have France in aubiection, mig;ht be making peace with Russia on Urma favourable 
to Germany, and might be getting ready lo spring at England when England Bhould 
be without allien." Of course, bad it been the other way about and had Germany had 
woman auftrage and the other alatcs not. ihii war would not have taken place, but 

use an argument applying to one thing (woman suffrage throughout the world) for 
another thing (woman suffrage in this or that country alone). Those who use this 
■r^ment should be willing to wait at home till at least the majority of other coon- 
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conduct of this world is in the hands of men, and the women 
are only footish who do not recognise so plain a fact. 

Democratic states are those in which all men are supposed to 
be capable of taking part in the conduct of government. The 
exclusion of women in no wise militates against this democratic 
principle, because they are known to be mcapable of taking part 
in the conduct of government. The ideal democratic state would 
be one in which all men actually are capable of taking part in 
the conduct of government. None such exists; for in actuality 
everywhere some men are not capable of taking part in the 
conduct of government; yet, where they are so few as to be 
negligible, they are admitted, as if they were, because of the in- 
convenience and impracticability of excluding them. It is in 
no wise a democratic ideal that all, or any, women should be 
capable of taking part in the conduct of government. As a fact, 
some women, having more or other strength than what is suitable 
for their own function in the state and in society, are capable of 
taking part in the conduct of government Yet, too, they are 
excluded for the same reason of the inconvenience and imprac- 
ticability of admitting them. It is a misfortime that some men 
are incapable of taking part in the conduct of government; but 
nothing is gained by the fact that some women are thus capable, 
since it does not improve, but distinctly hinders, their own proper 
function. 

On the contrary, for women to be admitted to the franchise in 
a democratic country, violates the democratic principle, as it 
violates every principle of government, since it admits to the 
potentially governing set those who, commonly and naturally, 
have not even the potentiality of governing. There was an old 
Germanic saying : " Wo wir nicht mit rathen, wollen wir nicht 
mit thun."*" Thus spoke men. They offered Mitthutt, if they 
had Milrathen. But the suffragist women wish for Mitratken, 
without offering Mitthun. They reverse the saying of the kodak 
people, which is; "You press the button, and we do the rest"; 
for they virtually say: "Let us press the button (drop a vote), 
and you do the rest" This is contrary to the democratic prio- 
ch)le of equality, an^lied to those who participate in government. 
Yet our women suffragists have the face to speak of their cause 
as that of " equal suffrage." It is most unequal suffrage ; for, 
while men's vote is an expression of will and determination, 
women's vote would be an expression onl^ of opinion and wish. 
Women expect to retain their own privileges along with their 
new rights; they expect to get men's privileges, without men's 

MAccordiiig to Waclxmntb, CricAicAl* dtr Porttttn, tt. stS. 
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duties. And, in truth, if they get the suffrage, they will get only 
a privilege and not a duty." They will still be different from 
men, and their citizenship will still be different from men's 
citizenship.*^ Is it just, then, to give women the suffrage? On 
the contrary, it is the height of injustice, since justice is to give 
every one ms due, but this is to give to women more than weir 
due. 

In all this there is nothing that prevents women from the 
expression of opinion; for this is within their competency. 
" Why," asks a woman suffragist, " should not women have the 
r^ht to speak for themselves, and by their own mouths to make 
their own wants known ? " " They have : with us they have 
this right in public, everywhere they have it in private. Women 
demand the franchise and entrance into every department of 
government, says another feminist, because " they are bound to 
give the state the benefit of their insight." ** They can give the 
state this benefit perfectly well as thu^s are. Women are the 
natural critics, encouragers, restrainers, inspirers of men's ac- 
tions. They should be listened to, and they are listened to when 
they show mtelligence enoi^h to deserve it." But be they ever 
so wise, they are not to decide. The voting booth is not the 
place in which to express a mere opinion or desire: there men 
express power and determination, which women have not to ex- 

n.Cf. Un. A, M. Dodge: "The vote of the nun » a lort at contract K. iOp- 
port the verdict of the ballot box. if ored he, br the jui; box, thn cartridge belt,, the 

privileged voter. . . . CertainlT it 'a unequal luSrage while women retain tbe ex- 
emptiona demanded by their physical nature, and enereise political power without 
political reaponaibility/' Woman SuSragi opfoted to Woman's Rirhtt, Annala of the 
Amer. AcaiT of Fol. and Soc. Science, Nov., 1914. P- 99. (So Mrs. Humphrr Ward 
bad oppoaed woman luffrage ai giving women "power without TcsponiibUitv," in a 
letter in The Timei, March S, 190?. It mi^ht 6e equally correct to my it would 
aive them reiDonaibilLty without power; for in cither case what 'a attempted to be 
ca_n he received. H. Owen wai ioaccutate here in aaving that w 



the vote women would tiave " complete power without final rcsponiibility." Wommi 
Adrift, jf.) On the other side cf. Mn. Jacobi: " Certaialy if women claim to eier- 
die the functioni of lovereigii^, Ibev must be prepared to uiume a fair ahare of the 
public dutiea of dtjienabip. Freciiely because they must be exempted from militarY 
and comtable duty, where thev would be of no use, should women be expected \o bold 
ttaemselves in readiocu to fulfil such fntictiona ai those of jurora," " Common 
Stiut," ttc.. 35. So, to take part in one of the eaiieit of men's political functiom il 
to assume '^ a fair abare " of the voter's dutieal 

S3 Mrs. John Martin: "A woman's vote has no guaranty behind it, and therefore 

can onlv become a sort of left-handed or morganade citizen — oever quite legitimatelr 
wedded to the state. She can vote only by coorteay as a sort of honourarjr citiacn, 
a citizen emeritua, not an active, auitaining member ot the body politic," Ftmmitm, 313. 
»a Mrs. Jacobi, " Common Stntt," tic, 2,3. 

IS Cf. Mra. Johnson, Woman and tkt Kifnibf^, 51-3. As a rule, in Oit cnlminating 
and declininB periods of civilisation female authors and artiata, because of men^ 
gallantry and women's vanity, receive more attention than male authors and arlista of 
corresponding merit. It is analogous to the greater glorjr accorded to women, in the 

the ttomana for a feat which would have passed unnoticed performed by a man (and, 
too. for one not alttvether honourable or allowable to a man) ; aitd the modem Grmca 
DWrling won fame for awiatipig her father in a bold reacne. 
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press.** In the affairs in which women are wiser than men, if 
such there be, they would be like experts, who now are often 
summoned by legislative bodies, or imposed upoa them, to give 
information and advice, but whose vote is not taken. So far 
as they have sufficient intelligence, let them raise their voice ; but 
as they have not sufficient force, theirs is not the will of the 
state. 

Suppose angels frequented the society of mankind, possessing 
perfect intelligence and the power of communicating thought 
to us, but not havirig bodies or any influence upon bodies, com- 
pletely lacking in physical force. Their numbers would then be 
wholly immaterial, and their voices would not be counted. They 
ought to be listened to and their counsel heeded ; and that would 
be the case, as far as men were wise enough to comprehend their 
wisdom: the majority of men, accepting their advice, would 
compel the rest to observe it. Women are not such angels; for 
they possess some physical force and not so much intelligence. 
But so long as their physical force is not enough to command 
consideration, their intdligence, however great it may be, de- 
serves only to be consulted.*^ If they can persuade the majority 
of men, die majority of men will adopt and execute their ad- 
vice.*' 

This view of the case answers all the previous arguments for 
woman suffrage. It shows that women ought not to feel hurt 
at being excluded from the political franchise, because their 
exclusion does not indicate that they are inferior to men on the 
whole, but only in the one respect, by all acknowledged, of not 
possessing force enough to carry on government. It shows that 
on account of their inferiority in force, they have not a right to 
take part in government, — on the contrary, that it is an unfair 

hould " Hifnuichile wonen ind let 

»s their political oplniona Bfler the 

Knt-diT [uialel TOter»"! Peoclope Ptull in "" " - "~'- 

" It Bhoald be t ■■ — -" " " — ' — 



.. _,_ Ronitcr Johnion, "th»t 

two phian — the phaie of dijcuwon, ind the pbuc of 
detenniiiBtK)!]. Id tat cn-ntm (tht pbue of diictiuian), men occhanie fict* ind 
ufaraent* and ezprcM th«ir oplnloni. When that !■ orfr, tbey go to tb« iwlli, 
where each one ezpresaet hia determination that the conduct of tbe KOTemnlent ihall 
be thui and lo — prorlded enough men are found to be on hia aide," Tin Bttnk- 
CorMdgt Ballot, 7- 

SI Annie S. Peck aari ahe winta to vole becauie ahe derim " to be regarded u 
an inlellinnt human being," in The New Vork Tlmei, Feb. aS, 1915. She doea not 
deaire to be n^arded ai ■ atrong human being, capable of fighting for her own and 
othen' rights. She would ihow more Intelligence if ahe recogniaed that in the quei- 
tloa of toffroge thJi is the main point. 

SSThii diadotet the error of the prindple npon which Condarcet rcaled hia *t^- 
menl for woman suSrsge, aboie, p. 7. If Swiffa Lilliputian! were a reality and 
lived amongat an, aince they were ** sensible beings, saaceptible of acquiring moral 
ideas, and of reasoning on these ideas," we shonld no doubt reeognise in them cer- 
tain rights, but as tber would be Incspable of takins qart in the ^hlic defence, we 
should not feel ourselves called upon to adcnowledge m them a right to perform s 
duty which ther would be Incapable of carrying throngh. Their righti would be 
prmcipallT to prolecdon. Tbex would hsTC dVu. out not political righti. 
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demand of those who cannot act that they should be pennitted to 
direct those who do ; wherefore their exclusion is not unjust, and 
not inconsistent with the principles that rule in representative and 
democratic states. It shows that to admit women would be to 
introduce a disturbing element into politics — the ballot without 
bullet," or " the blank cartric^e ballot," as it has been c^ed," 
— and, because of their physical incapacity, could not accomplish 
good. 

Here we come to the argument against woman suffrage from 
its inexpediency. The actual working of woman suffr^e in the 
few isolated spots where it has been mtroduced, — where women 
are in the minority, where men are gallant, where, especially, the 
vote of the maj'orily is guaranteed to be enforced by the larger 
nation which surrounds them, and international questions come 
not into question, — the actual working there within a period too 
short for a test proves nothing one way or the other. For its 
working in the long run, in large states independent amidst other 
and possibly hostile states, with the total control of everything 
shared between them, — for that we have only probability to 
rely on. And the probability is that when natural distinctions 
are not respected, when weakness is treated as strength, when 
the ultimate foundation of government is undermined, when 
those who must execute its decrees have resigned the decision, 
and those who have the responsibility would put it ofiE on 
others ; then, although things may run smoothly for a time un- 
der quiet and peaceful conditions, yet when difficulties arise and 
passions are excited, such confused suffrage, unevenly mixed, 
will collapse. Bad men may advocate it, as giving them troubled 
waters to fish in; shrewd politicians may espouse it to con- 
ciliate possible future voters ; careless good men may favour it, 
because it appeals to their generosity, since some women out of 

M For tbcte is * real connectioii between tbne thin^ and not meiel; an 

*o See Rossiier John»on'« pamphlet imiJer tbii title, already frequBBtljr i 

'--•• - '— "■- ■— '•■■ " ■-- •■ '•■ ■■! Ktnply a blaii 

, _.Jni of Slank-cartri 

:iiiptatioa to tbe numerical mlnoiilr to, i 






by Ibe National American Woman ^iufirige Auociition, 1S97. Uurtia^ gcttlD^ ■ tiillt 
from Sumoer (above, p. 31511,), seemi to have indirectly gifo) origin to thia argu- 
tti»nt agaitut woman Buffrage, Arguing for it. he aaid: "'^A man with ciTil righla 
merely [i.e., without tbe political, without the franchiie] ia a blank cartridge. Give 
him theliallot and you add the bullet and make him eRecliTC." Orations and Aiitiatt, 
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petty pride desire it ; but wise good men, and all wise women, 
should repudiate it as useless and dangerous. Its extension to 
municipalities that not yet have it may perhaps do little barm, 
and possibly some good, especially if coupled with confinement 
of the expenditure of municipal moneys to the direction of those 
who pay them, provided some curb could be put upon men to 
keep them from handing dver too much property to women ; and 
in our States, whose enactments are likewise guaranteed by the 
nation, it might also, though more risky, and though unreason- 
able, be not altogether noxious, provided it were separated (by 
a revision of the federal constitution) from the national repre- 
sentation. But national representation in our country, as in 
every targe country that stands on its own feet and has 3 part 
to play in the world's affairs, would, till all men in all the world 
are good and peaceful, be fraught with the greatest likelihood of 
mischief. 

This probabtlify is itself obtained by the argument from 
force. The argument from force is alone sufficient to condemn 
woman suffrage. The equality of women with men may be con- 
ceded, and woman suffrage is still to be proscribed until men's 
universal goodness renders women's inferiority in force in- 
essential If, however, women further do not possess intelli- 
gence equal to that of men, on the whole (for the fact that some 
women may in this respect surpass some men, is nothing to the 
point), or if the circumstances of women's lives properly con- 
ducted for the perpetuation of the species do not permit them 
to develop their intelligence equally with men (and whether 
their intuition is greater, is also not to the point), that would 
provide a further reason for not admitting women to the fran- 
chise. But it would be a superfluous reason, as regards national 
affairs at least, since the otner is already sufficient. It would, 
however, provide an additional reason why woman suffrage 
should not be indulged in for municipal affairs. Yet, as these 
are less important, and as failure there would not be so momen- 
tous, and as women are touchy on this subject, experimenta- 
tion there might be permissible, if women and their abettors were 
willing to confine it there. But even there the hope of success 
Is so small as to make the experimentation hardly worth while. 

Returning to national representation, or to the subject in 
general, let us make one more supposition. Suppose the vast 
majority of men had talent for painting, and very few women; 
and suppose the vast majority of women had talent for music, 
and very few men. Then there might ije a congress of painters, 
in which only men would take part, and a congress of women, in 
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which only women would take part; or in each case the other 
sex would be admitted only as spectators or auditors, and be 
consulted only as critics. If, again, in the women's sphere men 
were more capable than women in the men's sphere, it would 
only be more natural for the men to take more part in the 
women's congress than the women in the men's. 

Now, there actually is such a division between tiie proper 
occupations of men and women. Men's talent is for govern- 
ment, women's for society. Government and society are dif- 
ferent, though they are related. The distinction has never been 
better expounded than by one of the first who drew attention 
to it. " Society," said Thomas Paine, " is produced by our 
wants, and government by our wickedness; the former promotes 
our happiness positively by uniting our affections, the latter 
negatively by restraining our vices. The one encourages in- 
tercourse, the other creates distinctions. The first is a patron, 
the last is a punisher." *^ He omitted only to sa^ that society 
was made by women, government by men, society being an 
extension of the family, government or the state a limit set 
thereto. Else all that we can now say on the subject, is to 
amplify what 'he said. Society acts for positive good, govern- 
ment negatively to prevent evil. Society regulates manners, gov- 
ernment morals. Society only prescribes rules of conduct, gov- 
ernment sees to their execution. Society at most punishes the 
breakers of manners by ostracising them. But it often works 
badly, and welcomes the greatest thieves and the most immoral 
men and women, if only they are not caught; but it is the 
function of government to catch them. Government defends 
society from its own evil elements, and from outside enemies. 
It manages the police and the army. It employs force, while 
society employs only opinion. In government, therefore, only 
men can properly take part ; but in society women play the chief 
role. Society is woman's province, not only in the narrow 
sense of the fashionable set, but in the wider sense of human 
companionship.** And socially woman's is the superior sex, but 
man s is the superior politically.*' 

Thus already we have that supplementation of the masculine 
factor by the feminine factor, so much desired by the feminists. 

4i ConntOH Stntt, opcninff^ 

*2 Cf. Riehl, Dit FamUi; a^i »l«i Her. UBderhill, reported In fke New Yotlt Son, 
TUofvi. in >r.Tn Viittl only ibowi caieleuncn of ipeeib whea he demand! equ»l 
wanra, Tht Siiual Qamuin, 368, cf. 104. Cf. »l»o Mri. Jacobi 

a tecondarr inpcriontr cantidered from the 

»t.ai puiui u. ,1^,., . ". ophit potitivt, IT. 406,, 408; cf. Syiih<u it 

PoUlinut fotilivt, 1. 110 (wbere, and on p. an, he alao Mys man nuit caranund, be- 
cstiK of hit srealer force, dopite big leuer manlitr and hi> cotueqaetit leiKr wortht. 
new), and it. 6t-j (where be treaM of " the •odocntic 11 — ~ — " ~' — 
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Only, instead of both being in government and both in society, 
the man is in government, and the woman in society. If maa 
also plays a part in society, more than woman can m govern- 
ment, it is because he is more fitted for this than she is for that 

Government, however, is not to be confined merely to the 
military and the police power. Thomas Faine in his later days 
himself went too far in urging such confinement** That is not 
rightly a democratic principle: democracies have demanded it 
only at their beginning, when they mistrusted government in 
the hands of the upper classes; for when they have become 
familiar with the fact of its being in their own hands, they have 
wished to exercise it for the common good. Government most 
not merely keep people from committing crimes, it must direct 
their common action in the common interest.*' So especially 
in municipal government, wherefore it is only in municipal mat- 
ters that the admission of women to the franchise should even 
be thought of. But even here the public works which municipali- 
ties must attend to are usually on that large scale which women 
are not competent for, while still performrag their own meticu- 
lous ft|nctions. As for the regulation of labour and other matters 
of that sort, entrusted by our polity to our State governments, 
that is an affair of restraint from evil-doing on the part of 
employers and employes, and so is an affair of force, and there- 
fore properly confined to men. Women should be heard, but 
men's should be the decision, as theirs is the execution. 

Woman suffrage, by admitting women to the government, 
would t^e them more out of society: it would revolutionise 
society as well as government,** It involves a total reorganis- 
ation of society, a totally new social system, — feminism, in fact.*' 
For it depends throughout, on the claim that women are equal 
to men, denying their secondary differences, lest in the respect 
which concerns govermnent women might be found inferior. To 
be sure, some of the mere suffragists, who are not feminists, 
argue against the force argument that force is no longer essential 
in government and therefore the inferiority of women in force 
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may be conceded without impairing women's claim to the suf- 
frage. But we have seen the utter falsity of their at;gument ; 
wherefore some even of the mere suffn^ts claim that women 
have enough force to take their places beside men, especially 
as some men who vote have not force enough to make their vote 
good, if it came to blows. Here, however, the suffragists ap- 
proach the position of the feminists, which is the only tnorough- 
going one : that to admit any distinction between men and women 
is to deny to women their birthright as human beings. Thoi^h 
this conclusion is fallacious, the consequence of it is that if the 
claim to equality be allowed in government, it must be allowed in 
society also, and if women are the equals of men in govermnent, 
men are the equals of women in society. Then the special privi- 
leges of women must be abandoned,** and also the special respon- 
sibilities and obligations of men/* Even trivial concessions to 
women must no longer be tolerated, since they would require in 
return some corresponding concession to men. Chivalry and gal- 
lantry must be ended,"* and, too, all rules of politeness and eti- 
quette that are different in the sexes.*^ There must be a single 
standard in social as in moral conduct. In society as in govern- 
ment women must be treated like men. They must become their 
own, and to a half share their children's, breadwinners, econom- 
ically independent of men, standing on their own feet — proud, 
elated, at last full human beings 1 In place of the age-long dove- 
tailing of the sexes, there is to be side-by-sideness — companion- 
ship, to be sure, but also rivalry. The competition between men 
is to extend to women also. The ideal is complete individualism, 
every woman looking out for herself as well as every man for 
himself. Such is the hrst thought, and it is entertained by all 

ts " Women cumot bive both equality and priTileKe," Goldwin Smith, Eitayt oh 
Qmtliem of Iht Day. no, and aimiUrl; 134- 
_4B Above, p. 3isn., »e nave acen a reply to thit, to the effect that hiubanda must 

voting baa nothuiB la do wiUi it. But the fundamental argument for wamcB'a voting 
is that tfaer are equal to men, and unleu thia argument be thrown overboard, it 
follows that huibanda need not cw obliged to auoport their viewa, nnleta ther eKpreaaly 
contract to do ao. At prclent the legal obUgatlon continue! even though the wife 
rcndera no aervlce in return, when tbey are Inallj lerarated, even when ther are 
divorced. Cerlainlr all ciaima to ilimany ihouJd be aboliihed; alio brcach-of-proiniae 

~ ~ e for knigbtlineu and chivalry," W. L, George, FmiiiiM 
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the thorougl^ing feminists,'* who perceive that feminism is the 
logical sequel of woman suffrage. But it soon is seen that exc^>- 
tions must be made, of the women who bear and suckle children, 
while they bear and suckle children. These, then, must still be 
made independent of individual men: they must be cared for by 
the state. Enters socialism — of one kind at least But for 
state socialism, we should have retrogression to the primitive con- 
dition when women took care of themselves like the females of 
brutes, with an approximation to the quasi equality of strength 
which then existed between the sexes.*" With this much of 
socialism, the provision offered them by the state, which will still 
be mostly run by men, will in all probability be indescribably 
poorer than that made by individual men. 

Naturally most of the women who demand the suffrage, as also 
their kind-hearted male abettors, do not recognise this, the 
full logic of their demand. Only the socialists among them — 
the full socialists — are consistent, and desire the end of the 
movement of which the others desire only the beginning. Next 
to them are the feminists, who apply socialism at least to women. 
It is most likely, also, that if women get the suffrage, they will 
not vote to carry out the feminist schemes to their full extent 
There will be holding back on the part of the majority of women. 
Consistency, of course, is not a necessity. " It is not necessary," 
says a prominent suffragist, who is only a suffragist, Mrs. Ida 
Husted Harper, — " it is not necessary for women to lose any- 
thing whatever, nor would they do so." '* Indeed, women desire 
to keep their present privileges, with those of men added.'* If, 

13 For iuUnce, Mrs. Gallichan. who obJKts to women comiDg down from their 
pedeital whenever they want 1o tuid climbing back again whensTer the; want to, and 
would bare them b« ''common womeo with codudod men," Th4 Tnth abeul Woman, 

^ laCf. Mra. Arthur M. Do^.t " Woman nillrage In iti lart ■nalraU li a retro- 

because neither >ei had evolved enough to tee the wisdom of being ■ specialiM 
in It* DWD line," »'amaH Suffrage eppoiid to Woman'! RighU, in Annals of the Amer. 
Acid, of Fol. and Soc. Science, Nov., 11114, P- »■ 
6i In The New Yorlt Times, March 7, 1915. 

loch Pbyfe attcTapts to show that women may 
without yifdating any principle. She arsues tl 

tended to them to otiset their otclusion from tL. , — „ 

ing of the franchise will not entail abrogation of the priviiegea. The prlnlesei. aha 
maintainSi have been eraoted because women are physically and economicalljr iSerent 

privileges. ' The first statement is correct; and neither Is the francbiae a lewii^ to 
men for their leryices. nor is the eictusion oi women from it a hardship needing to 
be olfset by ume favour*. But the second ititemcnl immediately refers, though in. 
completely, 10 the principle which requires their eiclosion. The phyilcat and eco- 
nomic dinerencea between the seieawill remain despite the ojicning of the franchise, 

Issue — the Inclusion of men in, and the exclusion of women from, the governing 
■ ■ ■ ■ to govern. But the denial of this lack and 

rer to ■OTCrn, mean that they should forgo 
xauae of their lack of power and their need of 
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to take the distinction between male and female out of the con- 
stitution, it was required also to take it out of all laws and cus- 
toms, to make absolutely no distinction between men and women, 
to give to men the same privileges as to women and to impose 
upon women the same duties as upon men (abolishing those 
which are incompatible with this combination), few women 
would desire it — nay, the vast majority of women would be 
terrified at the prospect. Yet that is what consistency would 
require. Consistency, however, is not even wanted. From the 
feminist and socialist programmes women will pick out what 
pleases them most By setting up unfair demands, they will fall 
mto a position as unstable as it will be untenable. 

Women are weaker than men, and therefore are in the power 
of men. Mill, to set a period to the rulership of men, spoke of 
" protection " as something " which, in the present state of civili- 
sation, women have almost ceased to need." " Ceased to need — 
because they have it, organised and systematised, pressed down 
and running over, in fuller measure than ever before 1 The pro- 
tection which the man-made state throws over women is the proof 
itself of their dependence. This condition women cannot escape 
from by receiving power from men, nor can men avoid their 
responsibility by giving power to women, because, as we have 
already seen," power of this sort — primary power — cannot be 
really given and received, it will still remain with the grantors, 
and the attempt to make the transfer is only a sham. Force 
cannot be created by legislative enactment. We may grant the 
vote as if women had force enough to exert the power it implies ; 
but we might as well put guns in their hands and dress them up 
as soldiers: in times of peace they would do as well as men (and 
perhaps look better ; they now boast that they can march better 
than men), but in times of trouble their weakness would disclose 
itself. 

Here also it may be repeated that if men are good enoi^h to let 
women vote, they are good enough for women not to need the 
vote ; and if they are not good enough in the latter way, they are 
not good enough in the former, and would only belie their own 
nature if they pretended they were.'' Even if men were in our 
single coimtry, this United States of ours, so good as to make it a 
matter of indifference whether they gave women the suffrage or 
not, men are not so in other countries, and it behooves the men 
of this country to stand forth before the world as the guardians 
of our women and children. But men are not so even in our 

M Dit$trtatiam, iil. 116. 
ST Above, pp 3IS-6- 
ts Above, p. 384. 
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country; in our country there are more murders, in proportion to 
the population, than in any other civilised country on the earth, 
and more laws and less observance of them, more law-breaking, 
than anywhere else. It is so because our men are not manly 
enough, are too effeminate, too squeamish, to intlict punishment 
with severity sufficient to deter. Our co-education, our exag- 
gerated deference to women, have enervated us. This has gone 
furthest in the upper, the ruling classes. The good are weak- 
ened : strength remains with the bad. It is bad enough to have 
our boys taught by women, and if this system continues much 
longer, our " school marms " will be our ruination. The evil 
will be only fixed more firmly upon us, and enhanced, and the 
ruination broi^t still sooner, if women be admitted amongst 
our rulers." 

Responsibility for the conduct of the world lies with men, not 
with women. Our women now talk as if they too were respon- 
sible,*" They are indeed responsible in their own proper field — 
in society, in the family. They are not responsible for affairs of 
government,*^ and the talk of their being so is only a delusion of 
decadent civilisation. For men to accept such talk and to repeat 
it, is a s^ that they are shirking their own proper responsibility. 
Men have no ri^t to shirk their own proper responsibility : they 
ought not to abdicate leadership in matters which do, or may, 
require force. They should, too, be careful not to disguise their 
conduct, or to cheat themselves, with a misleading appearance of 
kindness, " I shall," said our late Secretary of State, before 
his retirement, — " I shall ask no political rights for myself that 
I am not willing to grant to my wife." " Would h?, then, assume 
no political duties that he would not impose upon his wife ? His 
position was met twenty years before by one of his predecessors, 
in language unfortunately too florid to stand companson with hts 
simple words, yet with a correctness deserving to be quoted : " I, 

M"Tlie tmuter of power from Ibe mllitarr to tbe tuimllitai; lei," ht( Goldwin 
Smith, " iDTolTU > chingE In the charictcr of ■ natloD. It uitoItci, m ifaort, natioiul 
enUBculatioo," £i)oji o« QutatioHi af l*« Oaj. aoj. 

so Thul Hn. StTmond Srown " i^ed women lo realiie that tber were grown up 
and must accept regponiibilitiea as adult human beings, who ire as renonaible for 
conditiona in Uie woild to-dar aa are men." si reported in The Argus. FaichoEoe, Not. 

conditions in Belgium? And if Belgium be restored, will women he responsible for 

«i A broadside entitled W»mt» in Hit Ham* laaned by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Aasociation eont«as thli lalimatias: "In fact, men are responsible for the 
conditiona under which children Vnt, but we [the publicl hold women reiponsible for 
the reaulla of these conditions. If *e hold women responsible for the results, musi we 
not, in simple jnstiee, let them baye KimetbinB to say as to what these conditions 
ahall be? Tbae is one simple war of doing to. Give them the same means thai 
men bare Let them vote/' 

si W. J. Bryan, In the public statement ilresd)' referred to. Imagine his wife >ar- , 
log, ' I shall uk na sodal rigbti for myielf that I am Dot urilling to ■rant to nqr 
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for one, will never consent to part with the divine right of pro- 
tecting my wife, my daughter, . . . and place that high duty in 
the weak and nerveless hands of those designed by God to be 
protected rather than to engage in the stern warfare of govern- 
ment."'* Wise women would show contempt for men who 
would act otherwise, — and the antisuffragist women do show 
such contempt,"* and probably many suffragist women feel it. 
After all, it is the strong man who wins woman's respect" In 
fact, only where and when men have begim to shirk their duties, 
do women demand parttdpation,*" But they would be wiser if 
they stung men with reproaches into doing their duty ; for they 
still need men to be men in order to protect them. If they do not 
feel this need in our country, it is because our country has for so 
long been in a situation of almost perfect security. But let days 
of danger come, as undoubtedly they will before many years, and 
women, unless they shall have changed their course, wiU be sorry 
they did not leave men to be men, instead of trying to make men 
of women. 

In our small western States, where women are few and in 
demand, and where men can afford to be extravagantly gallant, 
we need not blame men overmuch for opening the door to this 
farce of woman suffrage. But in the older States or nations, 
where women are numerous, and where weighty problems exist 
within and dangers threaten from without, so that it behooves 
people to be serious, men would be culpable to the last degree if 
they resigned their power and abandoned their responsibility. In 
what condition would England and France be to-day to defend 
themselves from Germany, if twenty-five years ago they had 
extended the suffrage to women? It is idle to say that Germany 
would be in a similar condition if she too had done so. We know 
that some countries will not do so when others do. Woe to the 
one which tries this dangerous experiment £rstl 

«KE1ihu Root, In the New York Conslilntionil CanaentloD of 1914, Kniitd 
Ricord, iL jjj. Tbii wu recently reprinted in the newspaper* July la, i»is; ud 
10 one woman, Maiy D. Campbell, ai ttit wrote in > letter printed in The New York 
Times a few dayi later, il appeared " Kreaminity funny," ' delicioualy iUogical," aad 

uSo Preilonia Mann (Un. John) llartin; "As far the male sufFnaiit, ptiUni 
id driTelina and howHag for women to come and help him out of hii political 
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ouffht to be put to b__ _ 

-•• =- The Sew York Timei, Jaa 



«sCt. another anti: "At heart she [woman] knows the 'man who does not neld 
rto her_ demand for the suffrage] is a true man," Chailotle R. Banga, in The New 

«» Cf. Coventrr i^tmore; " When man becomei womanlah, . . she twoman] li all 
abroad. She doca not know what to do with herielf. and begins to chatter and scream 
about her rights." " When this order [recogniring the inequality of the seiea] ccasM 
to exist, and with it the life and delight of love, it is wholly the man's fault. A 

— ----- I ■. --. L„ the man ia great. . . . The widely ex* 

eaent condition of things is nothing but an 
d maaculineness of men," R(W> Ftttt, 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND PROSPECT 

A GREAT evil in modem as in all advanced societies is the exist- 
ence, not of inequality, but of too little inequality, between the 
sexes. The advance of civilisation breaks down barriers no 
longer needed, and it is apt to go too far and make apparent 
breaches in barriers still needful — barriers not built by art and 
therefore temporary, but raised by nature and therefore endur- 
ing. The situation will continue to be a jumble until a new het- 
erogeneity be evolved and a new classification constructed. The 
feminists make a mistake in wishing to demolish the most natural 
of all barriers, that of sex; and the woman suffragists are femi- 
nists in politics. As the socialists would sacrifice liberty to 
equality, so the feminists would sacrifice the lasting interests 
of humanity to their transient whims. 

Evils exist of which women complain, and evils that need cor- 
rection. The great evil, in this connection, the mother of other 
evils, is the driving of women out of their home industries into 
employment under strange men. It is this which is destroying 
the home and the family, making children inconvenient and mar- 
riage superfluous, and endangering the race. The problem is to 
bring them back to the home, to occupy them there, so that they 
need not seek to interfere elsewhere, may there desire the com- 
pany of children, and may be able to contribute to the support of 
the family ; for men are excusable for not wjshing to support wo- 
men in idleness. This need of domestic occupation is felt especially 
in the upper and middle classes ; for it is there that increase of 
the birth-rate is most to be desired, and not in the lower classes — 
in the competent and thrifty, and not in the incompetent and thrift- 
less — in the superior race, and not in the inferior. Among the 
latter, among the poor, to keep women out of competition with 
men will still be necessary. Distinct occupations, especially for 
the unmarried, should agam be established, preferably by custom ; 
typewriting for women is a hopeful example. For the married 
most needed is their healthful collaboration at congenial but dif- 
ferent tasks. The work of fishwives, so common throughout 
Europe, during part of the day in marketing their husband's 
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catch, is an instance in point. If such open-air occupation keeps 
them from having too many children, all the better. It is dying 
at the top that is the threatening danger. To prevent this, it is 
necessary to set up again, not the old, but new home industries, 
new household work, new domestic interests, new occupations 
compatible with the female primary function, the problem being 
to find or invent them. This the feminists do not recognise. 
They would extend and regularise the evil, and thereby increase ■ 
it. The return of women to the home, says one of them, is im- 
possible.^ Thus the true problem is abandoned. 

Even when some of the evil consequences are acknowledged, 
they are so only in part and are not rightly faced. " The care 
of the baby is the weak point of feminism," has said a prominent 
feminist, who is engaged, as President of a Feminist Alliance, in 
preparing for it by trying to found in New York an apartment 
house where " the four primitive industries of women — care of 
house, clothes, food, and children" — may be attended to by 
" trained staffs " of hired women, while the wives and mothers 
go out to business. She has wished to retract that saying,* but 
in truth she did not go far enough; for the weakest point in 
feminism is the production of babies. In that same apartment 
house childless married couples are to be admitted, as also un- 
married men and women. How many children will live there, it 
will be interesting to see. 

There are, as we have seen, other causes in plenty, in highly 
developed civilisation, for the decrease of the birth-rate, espe- 
cially in the upper classes. But these causes it is impossible to 
eradicate directly. It is impossible at present to abolish hotels 
and restaurants that make living easy for bachelors; impossible 
to annihilate the canning and preserving industry and the prepa- 
ration of breakfast foods, that take the place of women's domestic 
cooking ; impossible to suppress amusements that lessen the need 
of domestic love and the fondling of children. On the other 
hand, however, while the feminists are going ahead and would 
even use the law for artificially raising the wages of women to 
an equality with those of men, invoking the aid of the state to 
contribute to the support of women and thus render the indi- 

iMrs. Gallichin. Tht Tnth abint Woman, 38*. Sbe ■!» writca: "The hmne 
with iti aid full activitiCB hi* paiscd away from women'g hands. But wornan'i work 
ii not Ifii needed. To.da; the itate cUimt her; the ■u.tion'g housekeeping needs 
the vitalisinB uiolher-force more than anvthinR else," i8o, cf. 183. By no means: the 
Itate does not claim her. She [■ impoainE herself opon the state, nnwsnteil. Tbere 
is no inch thing ai the nation's housekeepliur (a mere metaphor) to need her moiher- 
force (another metaphor, eapecially a) II is not to be emplored with motherhood). — On 
the auperfluousness of woman in the icli»ities of the auie, see H. Owen, Womoit 
Adrift, ch. V. 

1 UenrietU Bodman, in The New York Times, Juuaty 34, igis. 
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vidual woman independent of the individual tnan — the wife of 
the husband, the grown daughter of the parent, — it is possible to 
hold back and hinder such advance in the wrong direction, such 
crab-like " progress." And when new work is discovered for 
women at home, intellectual or otherwise, which does not inter- 
fere with the care of children, and to which children, in the spare 
hours from their studies, may contribute, thus rendering them- 
selves useful and once more in the world desirable, and once more 
being trained to discipline and inured to labour, then it may be 
possible even for the law to step in little by little to restrict the 
out-of-home work of women that is unsuited to a sound social 
constitution, as has already been done in the case of mining. 
Above all, if excessive inequality of fortunes may be prevented 
(without the other extreme of excessive equality), the evil of 
luxury in enervating the rich and dispiriting the poor may be 
curbed. If some such things be done, the continuance of civilisa- 
tion may be prolonged by putting off and retarding its decline ; if 
they are not done, the decline of civilisation will follow its usual 
course ; if the fundamental evil be abetted, the end of our cycle 
of civilisation will be hastened. 

Such hastening of decay will be effected by feminism, which 
looks only to the present and would get nd of certain disagree- 
able things without regard to more serious consequences that may 
be left to the future. It will be enhanced by the adoption of 
woman suffrage, especially in countries where women abound. 
For woman suffrage is based on the same false principle as all 
feminism, and tends, more or less far, in the same direction. No 
woman suffragist ever contemplates the true problem before us 
in the proper light, and every woman suffragist that speaks on 
social questions goes some distance on the road with die femi- 
nists. If women have the suffrage, they will, in all probability, 
not adopt the full programme of feminism ; but will enact enough 
of it to do harm. Still more harm, amounting to a catastrophe, 
they are likely to accomplish, because of their proneness to 
another ism — pacifism. 

Peace-talk is good, and it is bad: the distinction deserves to 
be noted. It may be good enough in general, it may be very bad 
in particular. It is good for inculcating the keeping of the peace, 
when a real peace exists ; it is bad in enjoining a sham observance 
of peace, when llie peace is already disturbed and when fighting 
is needed to restore it. There are two kinds of peace — a right- 
eous peace, which guards the rights of the citizens, while respect- 
ing those of others, and a craven peace, which sacrifices even 
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the former. Peace-talk that sanctions the existence of wrong, b 
bad. There are two sides to war — an aggressive side, which, 
when attacking for selfish purposes, is unjust, and a defensive 
side, which, when upholding a good' cause, is just. Peace-talk 
that prevents the former, is good ; that prevents the latter, bad. 
We ought not to encourage the military in the direction of unjust 
aggression; we ought to encourage it so as to be sufficient for 
just defence. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the present war in Europe, the 
feminists and pacifists of New York marched up (or was it 
down?) Fifth Avenue, parading in demonstration against War — . 
not against this war as waged by the Dual Alliance or against 
this war as waged by the Triple ^tente, but against War in gen- 
eral — an abstraction ! They might as well have demonstrated 
against the Plague I Peace is likewise a mere abstraction, since 
aU depends on what kind of a peace it is. Yet these people do 
come back to concrete facts, but with little better success. This 
war they talk about as being contrary to civilisation and as bring- 
ing the world back to barbarism ; whereas, as a matter of fact, this 
is the most civilised war tiiat has ever been fought — a war 
making the greatest exhibition of power the world has ever seen ; 
the greatest war absolutely, though not relatively, as it is likely 
to do less devastation, in comparison with the lives and property 
at stake, than did the Peloponnesian war, the Punic wars, the 
Thirty Years war, the last of which reduced the population of 
Germany to less than half, at the end, of what it was at the begin- 
ning. 

Nor is war in general uncivilised, since the most civilised peo- 
ples have been the greatest warriors — that is, the most success- 
ful, although they have not been the most preoccupied with 
military matters. And wars have taken place in all stages of the 
cycles of civilisation — in the ascending as well as in the descend- 
ing : they have not hindered the ascent, and it cannot be doubted 
that they have sometimes retarded the descent — certainly suc- 
cessful defensive wars have done so, while others have sometimes 
chastened the people and reawakened their manhood. The end 
of every civilisation has, indeed, generally come in war, but only 
when the civilisation was decrepit and needing the last shove to 
topple it over. There is even some connection between war and 
civilisation, since both are effects of the same cause — an exuber- 
ance of virile spirit. War is to be regretted, but it does not 
deserve always to be shunned. Above all things, we should not 
think of it, and talk of it, without making the distinction between 
its two kind — its two faces, as the Romans represented it Un- 
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justified aggressive war should be discouraged always. On the 
other hand, defensive war will always be necessary as long as 
aggression from others is likely; and aggression from others — 
both outside and inside any one state — will always be likely as 
long as men are bad. 

Unjust war is murder, unjust war is robbery — that does not 
prevent its being engaged in by states, just as individuals engage 
m similar crimes. The enormity of such crimes on the tremen- 
dous scale on which states perform them, tends to lessen their 
frequency; but there are counter considerations. Wars are 
waged by impersonal entities, states, which, like corporations, are 
soulless and cannot sin ; • and the individual persons who conduct 
them feel responsible only to and for their own fellow citizens or 
subjects, not to and for tiieir enemies. Every one is fighting for 
all the others in his own country: individually they all feel-altru- 
istic, although all collectively may be egoistic, llie imaginary I 
of the state is made to look out only for itself, and to feel pride 
in doing so. 

That unjust war is murder, is plain enough — murder on so 
grand a scale as to be respectable (like the fraudulency of bil- 
lionaires) ; and though the killing must be done by individuals, 
each individual's share is shoved off to the impersonal whole. 
That a^ressive war is robbery, or that it is murder for the sake 
of robbery, is openly acknowledged in the early and rising stage 
of civilisation. The early Greeks, for instance, made no bones 
about it, Herodotus represents Aristagoras as urging the Per- 
sian satrap of Sardis to conquer Naxos for the great treasure 
there stored, and again as advising the Spartans to attack the 
rich Persians, instead of warring with their neighbours, who had 
" no gold or silver, for which the desire leads men to die fight- 
ing."* Successful warfare was, in fact, regarded as the most 
gamful of occupations.** But when people become more sophis- 
ticated, they use pretexts to hide their real intent — at last even 
from themselves. The Romans became adepts at this,' as to-day 

t It wu an old doctrine tlul atatei cut nn, bat that, la tlier cuinot be punished br 
God in another world, ther are puniihed whh destruction in this, whereas individuals, 
being punishable in another world, are not puniihed bf God in Ibii. Bm the truth 
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KP, „f tk. B,- ^„T,;, «i» brealdnp out hi « contest over Sidly, Florui i 
socioa lUTandi. re autem aoUidlante praeda,' 
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the English, — both, because the responsibility of their rulers to the 
people required it. In great wars the plea is, that the other state 
will destroy us, if we do not destroy it. This is sufficient espe- 
cially in countries eovemed despotically or aristocratically. The 
Persians were in tnis stage when they invaded Greece, and ac- 
cording to Herodotus Xerxes said : " The choice lies between 
acting and suffering, and either our country must come under 
the power of the Greeks, or theirs must come under the power of 
the Persians." ■ At this very day the Germans are talking the 
same way: Nietzsche offered the alternative of the hammer or 
the anvil, and in Bemhardi's book is a chapter headed " World- 
power or DownfalL" The poor Germans, however, (still primi- 
tive, which accounts for their better organisation and stricter 
sense of public duty) are not even yet quite out of the simple rob- 
ber age, and the same Bemhardi plainly spoke of their desire to 
obtain the colonial possessions of their neighbours " as the result 
of a successful European war." ' 

When a nation reaches the culminating period of Its civilisation, 
like the Romans under Augustus, it is satisfied, seeks no further 
expansion, and desires peace. This, and not the mere polity of a 
nation, is the cause of peacef ulness ; for democracies have been 
as warlike as monarchies.* When nothing more can be gained by 

lug treaties tber Invalod > cane npoa themKlTa if tbej bnlDc it: ace Livy, L J4. 
How faroul ther were in declaring war, mar ^ "oi ^"'■■> >''■ 3'- 

« VII. II. Cf. Thunditla. VL iS (3). eren in a democracr. 

TCtrmoHj and tkt Utiet War, New York ed,, 107. Theac poor detnded Germui, 
who want to be haled, provided they be feared, probably think thla a Roman motto 
(adiriKt, dum milumll. Thej forget that Cicero, who quote* it from a Greek drama, 
found fault with it as indecoToua even in the mouth of an uniult Wrant. De OKcUl, 
I. zxviiL, and that the onlj Koman wtio 1* known to have adopted It wbb the nott 
degraded of all — Caligula (according to Suetoaiua, in his life of him, c. 30; who 
savg even of Tiberim that be turned it into " oderint. dun. probent," in the latter"! 
life, c. 59). If anybody io Germany ought to be aihamed of themaelvta for this 
robber war they inauguiaied in 1914 under the plea of gelf-defcDce, it ibould be tiie 

Or have they merely shown thenueltes chUdren.of their forefatheriF of whom Casai 
Mid that, individually faithful to one another. colJectively they thought it honourable 
to plunder the neigtibouring oeoplea. De Belle Gallico, VI. 13, and whom Tacitua 
ebaracteriaed as figbling for booty, while the Batavians fought for gloiy and the 
Gauli for liberty, Hulo no, IV. 78 — a diacriminalion curioualy verified to-day. Yel 
theie half-civiliied workmen, whose KuUur hai come to them from above, would found 
an International of brotherly love — one in which, to he sure, they were to rule the 
roost. There ia, too, no guarding agsinit religioui fanaticism, which may break 
out in unexpected place) anif limea. There can be no doubt that William II. really be- 
lieved himaelf commiasioned by Cod to put himself at the head of the world, for the 
Kood of the world. Yet who could have foreseen auch an outcropping of irrationalism 
in ao rational a people as the Gennana? The explanation can be found, partly, per- 
hapa. In the fact that the Kaiser'a mother wai English, but raoally in ttie colossal 
conceit of the German people, which ia like thai of the Jews, one of wliom wrote In the 
Talmitd: "Ten measurea of wisdom came into the world; the land of Israel re- 
ceived nine, and the reat of the world one." 

a Compare republican Rome and imperial China. Between the Peloponneaian war 
and the present there il a strong analogy, only with the parts reversed. Democratic 
Athens was the aggreaaive alate, that aought the aubjugation of the rest of Greece- 
while ariatocratic Sparta feared her ascendency, and atood for the liberty of the amall 
states: Thucydides. I. n (6). 86 (5), 8S. ii3 (1); II. 8 (0, IV. Sj, S6. loB (a). ' 
Spirts a^ired, indeed, to lead all Greecei but Athens, to mis alt Greece: jfr. VL ga 
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lighting, people denounce war both as immoral and futile. And 
they are right ; for always purely aggressive war is wrong, and 
always work pays better than pillage. But it is only the people 
of the prosperous state, which has no more even apparently to 
gain, that see this. The benefit of war may be a " great illusion," 
as one pacifist has declared it, in a bumptious work under that 
title ; but so is the beneEt of murder and robbery committed by 
individuals. When murder and robbery cease among individuals, 
war may be expected to cease among states. Men are not guided 
by diluted general truths. Nearly a hundred and forty years ago 
Thomas Paine wrote that " nlankind are pretty well convinced 
that it can never be worth their while to go to war for profit's 
sake";* and within a couple of decades the Napoleonic wars of 
conquest broke loose. Peace may be recognised as best, yet war 
be chosen as a temporary disturbance, to fortify our position, or 
to save from a worse fate ^^ — like a disagreeable medicine taken 
to restore health. Two thousand years ago a Roman poet spoke 
of " war useful to many." " War is useful to some for improv- 
ing their fortunes, to others for providing entertainment, to still 
others for presenting opportunity for glory. All these run 
chances of loss, but they are willing to take ordinary chances. 
War is a lottery, a gamble ; but men engage in lotteries and in 
gambling. Only when men are satiated, and the chances against 
further gain are overwhelming, do they wish to desist. Then, 
with regard to war, others perhaps will not let them. The un- 
fortunate nature of war is that, when some peoples want it, 
others can stop it only by war, or by ability to wage war.'* 

When the present war is fought to its finish, as is to be hoped 
it will be, there will probably be peace in Europe for fifty years 
or so, because of exhaustion, because of disappointment, because 
of disgust. Possibly may be formed a confederation of Europe 
to keep the peace — in Europe. Perhaps, then, wars in Europe 
may be ended for the rest of our cycle of civilisation, excepting 
only rebellions. But this will not do away with wars. It will 
only increase the scale of wars. If Europe, with Africa imder its 

(O. Vni. i (4); VI. 90 (3), Vn. ee (»). it wa. the AthenisTU. loo. who AioAttni 
■n the able-bodied men of Meloi and enslaved the *omeii and children, id. V. 116. 
and came near treating the inhabitami of Mytilene in the lame way, jb. III, 36, 49. 
In general, they adoiiled toward their revolted lubjecti the policv of Sc>\reckticMirit: 
ci. Xenophon, Hellinica, II. i. ii-i. The Spartans committed no such itrocitiea. On 
the eontrary, one of their generals, Callictatfdaa, refuKd to enilave anf Greelc, ib. I. 

u they had treated olbera and Kb diey expected to be treated, A. II. ii. i^ao; j, 10, 14. 

10 Cf. Tbucydides, IV. jo, 61. 

11 ■' Multis utile bellum/ Lncan, Phara 
l> Says a feminiit: " When buman li 

■utian will be pennitled to declare war," 
But how any natioo ii to be prerented, 1 
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sway, forms one confederation, America will form another, Asia 
another. Between these, wars will continue to take place. C^ 
let America join the European confederaticm, and Asia too ; still 
there will be rebellions, which will be nothing less than wars. 
For the causes of war will remain. The fundamental cause of 
war is uneven population — overpopulation in some regions, and 
underpopulation in others. This was, at bottom, the cause of the 
present war — the overpopulation of Germany compared with 
France,^* and the underpopulation of France compared with Ger- 
many.'* This was the most general or fundamental reason. A 
more special reason was that the way from Germany to Bagdad 
and the way from Russia to the Mediterranean cross at Constan- 
tinople ; while France and England joined in because of their fear 
for their future if Germany won. After an interim of a gener- 
ation or two, the uneven increase of population will show its 
effects again, with still greater pressure outward in the more 
populous countries; and new crossings of interests will occur. 
The ugly side of the last war will be foi^otten, the glamour of 
glory will abide, and the love of strife and the desire for gain by 
strife will revive. 

As for our country, we have till recently been secure from any 
danger from the West, across the Pacific, because of its distance 
and its backwardness ; and we have been secure from any danger 
from the East, across the Atlantic, because of the even balance 
there existing between its great rival powers, so that no country 
there could dare to attack us. We have therefore been per- 
mitted to develop in peace, turning our attention to the conquest 
of nature, having no reason, since tfie roimding out of our borders 
in 1848, to attack our fellow men. But those days are past. 
The West across the Pacific has been brought, by the increased 
rapidity of navigation, as near to us as Europe was fifty years 

itCf. Bcnibardi; " Stroni. beiltby, and Souriihing oationi increase in numben. 
From a RtvcD inainent Ibty requirE a national eipantion of their froDlicra, they require 
new leiTitory for the accommodatiDn of their lurplua population. Since almoit erery 
part of the Eiobe it inhabited, new territory must, as a lule, be obtained at the ciMt 
of it! poisesiors — that ii to say, by conqueR," Ccrmany and Ih, Ntxt Wat. ai. 

14 Thii caused uneasinesB to many far-sigbled French publicists,— for inilance, CK 
Riehet who wrote on the mbjtct in Z-o Rilorme iociali. Thit seemed fooltsbfless to 
our loven of eaae who admire graall families as less troublesome. "If." wrote an 
editor of The Nation, New York May ai, iggi. p. 4'B. commenting on Ricbet'i warn- 
ins. — " if tbinv-nine millions of Frenchmen can manage to lead a coafortable and 
agreeable existence, why should It wDny them that Germany has fifty-two millions? " 
If this critic be alive 10-day, perhaps he now sees why it should have worried tben. 
If the French during the last fifty years bad had three children to a family instead 
of two. it would have caused tbem a little more inconvenience at the time <whh more 
joy, however), but now either this war would not have taken place, or a large part 
of their territory would not be devastated, and they would not be dependeni on their 
allies for their very existence as a nation. Their army, too, might to-day be fighting 
as well ai the German, not being composed, aa it now is, of single sons, whose lives 
must not be hazarded. Certainly the quality of their sons need not have been poorer. 
Ther« is no ligD of deterioration amoac the larger-familied Germaoi. 
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ago, and a mighfy warlike nation has there sprung up. The East 
across the Atlantic will now, after the present war, settle its 
internal tension, so that either it as a whole or its victorious part 
will be free to act with its full force against other continents. 
Thus this present war, instead of lessening our exposure to 
attack, will increase it Our greatest danger, however, does not 
come from the East, which for a long while will be exhausted, 
but from the puffed-up West, — and it is a danger which one of 
our recent Presidents, by his insensate humanitarian meddling, 
which gained him a peace-prize, let loose upon us. Our pusil- 
lanimous neutrality during more than two years of the present 
war, if continued, would have won for us no allies and no good 
will. If we were to be defeated and humiliated by Japan, we 
may imagine the great guffaw that would have resounded in 
Europe. Luckily the danger is now passed, and we may hold 
up our heads with some self-respect, being respected by others. 
Stilij for the future, we shall need to refy upon ourselves for 
defence; which, too, is only what our honour requires. We 
shall need to remain prepared, sufficiently for our situation and 
the possible occasion. 

Preparation for war does not prevent war, the pacifists now 
proclaim. The old saying, Washington's saying. Si vis pacem, 
para bellum, they say is disproved by the present war in Europe, 
which has come on top of so much preparation for it. It is diffi- 
cult to understand such perversity of reasoning, which has noth- 
ing for it but the paralogism of post hoc, ergo propter hoc. On 
account of the preparation of most of its great states, Europe has 
had peace within its borders (not reckoning Turkey as Europe) 
for forty-two years, which is longer than at any period since the 
fall of the Roman empire — nay, since the first immigration into 
it of the Aryans. There is, on the other hand, no knowing how 
many wars it would have had during these last forty years, had 
not the vast preparations stayed the hand of those who thought 
of agression. In all probability, too, the peace would have been 
still longer, if England had been better prepared. Of course, if 
all the European states had disbanded their armies, and all were 
so good as not to wish to encroach upon their neighbours, or so 
wise as to recognise the folly of doing so, this war would not have 
taken place, and no other war in Europe, until attacked from 
without, would ever take place. But the women and the pacifists 
of one country, even if successful in their own country, cannot 
produce this condition in other countries. And all that the 
women, if they had the vote in our country, could do, would be, 
not to make our men paragons of virtue, but to enervate them 
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into milksmis ; and so, instead of saving us from war, they would 
invite attack. 

Our countiy is the richest in the world, the most open to attack, 
its finest cities situated directly on the sea,^' and yet the least pro- 
tected, — like India lying heq>less at the feet of Alexander, a 
"dives eadem at imbelhs regio,"^' or like Gaul in the Koman 
empire, with its " wealthy and unwarlike " population, which, as 
Civilis said, lay " a prey " to his conquering Germans.'^ Yet 
safety is found in the belief that people — other people — do not, 
or will not, fight any more as they used to do for plimder, for 
entertainment, for glory 1 Already — so great is the influence of 
women — nearly forty years after Pinafore was produced in 
England, we in America have a Secretary of the Navy for whom 
it m^ht have been composed; and a professed pacifist has been 
promoted to be our Secretary of War I Once we could play with 
our navy and ourarmy, with impunity, so removed were we from 
danger. But now our former immunity has passed away. Con- 
ditions have changed, and we have contributed thereto. We 
have even taken some so-called colonies, which we do not need, 
and which others do, or think they do ; whereby we have excited 
cupidity. Only some four years ago a writer, by no means a 
pacifist, mentioning the practicability of the Japanese landing an 
army on the Facinc coast or the Germans taking possession of 
New York or Boston (which some day they may do simultane- 
ously, unless the latter are now well trounced), asked "Sed cai 
bono? " *• The idea that they might exact a thousand million or 
so dollars of indemnity for not destroying them, while achiev- 
ing their other purposes, never then occurred to him. But that 
possibility cannot, after the doings at Brussels and Antwerp, now 
escape any one.'' Unless we are prepared, the Japanese might 
not only take the Philippines, but make us pay them for their 
trouble. If we are not prepared, we should act like a rich man, 
with a large treasure in his house, who should go to bed without 
locking his doors. In a community where all are honest, or all 
are equally rich, this course might be ^tional ; but, however 

IS And » if BiooIeItd were not nesr enough to th« ocean, tfa«re U now ■ projed 
of opening > new harbour in Jamaica Bar, juat betiind the aand-dune* of the K>- 
■hare — a moK iniane project Id fact, the beat uie of all that tract of Bniolfl^ 
which liei within •everal milea of the ocean would be for pleature iraundt, exerciie 
fielda, military enompmenti, and cemeteriea. 

1* Qutntu* Cutliui, IX. 10. 

n Tacitua, A«naU. XI. tS. Hiit.. IV. 76. 

IS R. G. [Tiber, Pan-Gtrma*ittn, 140. 

1»N. Angell, who ii a pacilist, wrote, likewia" -- " i.*--. .^ 

that " every financier in Europe know* that if Ge 
to-morrow, abe would have to leave their wealth 
cd., 43. Believing thia, Ancell believed that the i 
Gernuojr, tlioDgh being tiuned to uoii, wonld 
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honest and peaceful the man himself may be (and it ought to be 
easy for a rich man to be honest and peaceful), in a. community 
of burglars ^or merely of poor people, who may be tempted by 
the opportumty) it would be folly to act thus. Nor would his 
folly be lessened by preaching moraUty to his neighbours, or tell- 
ing them, however truthfully, that their real interest lies in being 
good, attending to their own business, and leaving him alone. 
All people are not yet actuated by morality only, or even by 
enlightened self-interest. They are swayed l^ the appearance of 
gain, even by illusion. 

Yet in this prosperous country of ours, basking in the sun- 
light, the presidentess of a woman suffrage association went 
about telling people that " to teach our boys m a public school to 
shoot, is to return to barbarism," *" — it might, indeed, frighten 
the little girls, their companions in all things I Boys, remember, 
must not be taught anything girls are not : that would re-establish 
inequality of the sexes. Still, as both sides of the equation must 
be tried, girls must be taught whatever boys are taught: so we 
have the farce of young women being drilled and instructed how 
to shoot, they thereby being fitted for the fate of snipers I What 
can be expected of men who wish women to accompany them to 
the firing line? This uimerving of men is one of the things that 
may be antcipated from woman suffrage. A National Woman's 
Peace Party nas recently been formed, with the object of " abol- 
ishing war," one plank in its platform being the " removal of the 
economic causes of war." As one of the chief economic causes 
of war is overpopulation, they may indeed remove that, in their 
own country at least, apart from immigration (and we receive 
from Europe the most unwarlike, those who flee from conscrip- 
tion) ; but only by falling into another economic cause of war, 
which is tmderpopulation, this being the cause of defensive, as that 
of aggressive, war. Indeed, at one of the organising meetings in 
New York, Miss Alice Carpenter, explaining the attitude of 
women toward war, said: " Now they feel they are. justitied in 
saying that they will not bear sons to be slaughtered." " If this 
policy were to be put into practice in the United States, how 
would that preserve the United States from being attacked and 
devastated by some other nation ? The effrontery of these women 
passes all bounds. Mrs. Gilman, in presenting the platform, intro- 
duced it with the remark — so the papers report — that "the 
Woman's Peace Party's programme was designed not only to 
10 Mm. c. c. c*tt, 

■t New York: m< Th 
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hasten the eed of the present war, but to alter humanity so that 
there can be no more war on earth." ** So, Mrs. Gtlman and her 
women friends will do in a jiffy what Jesus and the whole Chris- 
tian church has not been able to accomplish in nineteen hundred 
years I Only Henry Ford and his argosy of sweet ladies and 

fleasant gentlemen, all sponging on his lavishness for a joy-ride to 
Europe, for the purpose of getting the soldiers out of the trenches, 
have come near equalling that; but he at least would act (and 
spend money), and not merely talk, and he seems to have learnt 
the lesson of the futility of folly. 

No, our women cannot do what their leaders expect them to do. 
But what they can do, and what they are doing in our country, is 
lo effeminate our boys and weaken our future men ; and if diey 
ever receive the vote widely, they may do this systematically, and, 
in conjunction with the men they have enervated, they may, and 
probably will, interfere with and prevent our country's proper 
preparation to resist attack, — and yet, so emotional are they, 
when an occasion for war arises, they will be more fervid for it 
than the men. Our present men, if they are not already too 
emasculated, should beware how they athnit such human beings, 
not into their councils, where they always have had admission, 
but into the decision on affairs of state. Let our women first go 
to Germany and convert the men there to willingness to grant the 
suffrage to their women. Then let them do the same m Japan, 
After that it will be time enough, and they may with good grace, 
ask the men of America to take them into partnership in the busi- 
ness of government.^* 

What may stop war is enlightenment to true interests. This is, 
in the matter before us, easy in the culminating period of civilis- 
ation, in those nations which have reached the top. It is not easy 
in other nations. If those in the former position would persuade 
the latter, they ought meanwhile to refram from other forms of 
agression. It is easy, to repeat, for a nation that has gobbled 
up all it can digest, to see that its interest lies in quiet assimila- 
tion, in the shade of its own fig trees. It is not easy even for such 
a nation to see that its true interest lies also in not beii^ greedy 
and in sharing with others its own good things. Complete en- 
lightenment can be acquired only little by little ; all details must 

Writes Mrt., Henrr A, 
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be filled in. before the whole is acquired. There is one important 
detail which only one great nation has yet attained, and even that 
one not fully, — and it is not our nation. 

This important detail is the refraining from commercial war; 
for such IS ^e so-calied protective system, embodied in high 
tariffs, with the design to keep the products of other countries 
out of one's own, and with the result Of keeping one's own pro- 
ductions out from the others. Such " protection " protects some 
at the expense of others, and so it is founded in greed. It pro- 
tects the weaker from the stronger, the inferior from the superior, 
the less productive from the more productive, the incompetent 
from the competent ; and so it goes against nature. It emphasises 
the artificial distinction of states, erecting barriers where nature 
has not placed them. It thereby arrays people against people, 
increasing ill-will, and multiplying occasions for friction. A peo- 
ple, therefore, that is to be wise enough to avoid war, must be 
wise enough to abandon the protective tariff system — and better 
still, all tariffs whatever, except in agreement with its own inter- 
nal revenue system — and best of all, no tariff and no interna) 
revenue system, revenue being taken from land solely.'* 

Also, to avoid every kind of fighting, a people should be wise 
enough to get rid of occasion for class conflicts within itself. It 
must, therefore, seek to avoid countenancing by law the undue 
concentration of wealth, especially of land-holding. It is demon- 
strable that where wealth is well distributed, happmess is greatest. 
By the principle that enjoyment diminishes as satiety is ap- 
proached, a fortune of a hundred million dollars in the hands of 
one man gives little more happiness than a fortune of a few mil- 
lions; wherefore upon him the additional millions are wasted. 
Divide his fortune among ten men, with ten millions each, and 
their united happiness is certainly nine times greater. Divide it 
among a hundred, with a million each, and their united happiness 
is probably seven times greater still, or more than sixty times 
that of the one man. Divide it among a thousand, with a hun- 
dred thousand each, and their united happiness is perhaps four 
times greater thMi in the previous case, or two hundred and fifty 
times the first.** But the division may go too far. Divide it 
among a hundred million people, so that each obtains a dollar, its 
effect would be diluted and dissipated, and reduced almost to 

of wh*t we oniht la doi we ^ut hiadranca 
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nothing. Divide it and all property so that it is equal to every- 
body, meir happiness would be less than where inequality reigns, 
because none will have the pleasure of eminence, none of assist- 
ing or being assisted, and some will still have more than they 
deserve and others less. The golden mean should be observed m 
all things. When it, wherever it be, is approached, the greatest 
happiness (as far as due to wealth) exists — and also the greatest 
contentment, and consequently the greatest peacefubiess, 

A country that has attained this degree of fortune and of wis- 
dom, may be able, the best of all, to defend itself. It will be 
the least likely to attack others, and also the least likely to be 
attacked. Let one country after another reach this condition, 
and keep it,'* and wars will cease forever. There is no other 
prospect for stopping war, except during the periods, of longer or 
shorter extent, when the countries whose recc^ised interest is 
peace are stronger than the countries whose apparent interest is 
attack. 

But to all this woman suffrage contributes nothii^. We have 
not the slightest reason to suppose that woman suffrage will 
hasten free trade in our country, or in any country; not the 
slightest, that it will hasten the curbing of " trusts," the improve- 
ment of the financial and monetary system, the better distribution 
of wealth, even the better production of children. Woman suf- 
frage goes off on another track by itself, for the righting of an 
alleged wrong that does not exist, by making equal what nature 
makes unequal, and for instituting certain reforms (many of 
them bad) that belong more to society than to government — at 
all events not to the national government, and in our States are 
beyond the power and the comprehension of the women who per- 
form their own function in life. Much less does feminism help 
the matter, which would weaken the most advanced nations and 
races, and would leave the rest to grow and become strong enough 
to destroy them. Like the advocates of socialism, these women 
and their male abettors dream of an ideal end and of reaching it 
at one bound by adopting certain off-hand direct and easy meas- 
ures that would have all sorts of indirect consequences, to which 

M There ii, in a given condition of tcCenee «nd induitry, in any country a maximnm 
-population for the atiainmcnt of iit maiimum hsppineia, present and future. >11 thinw 
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they shut their eyes, while they turn not their hands to the imme- 
diate but more difficult tasks that lie before us in the series of 
reforms from the bad to the good. 

Both these isms, including woman suffragism, try at once to 
undo nature. Nature, however, cannot be changed suddenly. 
Yet there may be a gradual change, effected some time in the 
distant future. When men fight themselves out, when they learn 
wisdom over a wider and wider surface of the globe, when they 
approach everywhere to the golden mean of equality and in- 
equality of economic conditions, when industrialism becomes gen- 
eral ttvoughout the world, when men universally become weak- 
ened thereby; then men may descend to the position of women 
and women be economically independent of men, and if this be 
so everywhere, women may take part on an equality with men in 
the management of affairs. This cannot be till the power of 
attack be less than the power of defence ; an? therefore it cannot 
take place till the decline of our civilisation, perhaps in tfie next 
cycle of civilisation. Perhaps even, in a future age of simplicity, 
due to the diminution of resources, and of frugal work conducted 
as in primitive times mostly by women, either over the whole 
world or in some large division of it (one of the continents) un- 
reachable from the rest, the women may have acquired the sub- 
tlety of bees and ants and will limit the number of the useless and 
possibhr turbulent males by putting to death, unlike the disobe- 
dient Hebrew midwives in Egypt,*' most of their male infants 
Cor, better, learn the art of regulatii^ the sex of their offspring 
and confine themselves to bringing forth mostly females), and 
raise only enough men to keep up the race — say one in twenty, 
as was done in the stud of the Babylonian kings, where one stal- 
lion was kept for twenty mares.*' But woe to that nation of 
women if anywhere in their neighbourhood or in reach of them — 
an^here in the world, or on their continent — this policy be 
rejected or neglected, and a race of men arise, who take it into 
their heads to conquer the rest, as men did of yore. The cy- 
clism of what has been will then recur. Mother-right will again 
give place to father-right, and the greater force of men, instead 
of the lesser force of women, will prevail. Women's only hope 
is that men will not be disorderly, and will do only what they 
ought to do. But what they are to do must be left with the men 
themselves to decide. It is better for the pyramid to rest on 
its base, than on its apex, — where it is likely to remain, than 
where it is likely to be upset 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE OUTLOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 

In the United States the case is serious. In most of the large 
states of the world there is little chance of woman suffrage ever 
being introduced. But our situation is precarious. Here woman 
suffr<^e does not have to be accepted at one stroke or continue to 
be rejected by the whole country at large: it needs only to be 
considered piecemeal by one State after another, principally for 
their own affairs, so that the effect upon the nation escapes notice. 
By this " sapping and mining " there is dai^er of woman suffrage 
spreading from one State to another, its adoption by each State 
for its own legislative representatives involving (such is our 
peculiar constitutional arrangement) its employment also in that 
State's election of representatives in the national government 
while each State may within itself grant to women the right to 
vote for the President, Already more than forty Congressmen are 
elected by an electorate including women, twenty-four Senators, 
and over a sixth of the Presidential electors. As yet this infu- 
sion of women in the national electorate can have little influence, 
except in a close vote, as in November, 1916; but because of the 
ever present possibility of a close vote, the politicians already feaV 
the power of women, and are ready to knock under to their 
wishes without regard to their own judgment of the merit of their 
wishes, so that there is likelihood that the impetus of the woman's 
political movement will grow, till a majority of representatives 
be elected and a majority of States ruled by such miscelline elec- 
torates. Then there will be a more concerted effort made to 
jam through the scheme of imposing woman suffrage upon the 
rest of the country ; and because of its existent prevalence, and 
because of the cowardice of politicians, such an attempt will be 
likely to succeed.* Even at present the woman-suffrage advo- 
cates have been attempting to do this, not being content with the 

1 A nun of experience writea: " Even if both political ptrda were convinced and 
remained conrinced tlial woman*! entrance into the political fold aa voter would be 
injurioui to goieinmenl and to woman's progreu, party ejtpedicDcy would itHl brins 
woni»ti auflrage. IFor] whatever elie pofitical partiea h»ve before them, their chief 
aim ii^io win. la balancing poasble good 
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slow progression of their propaganda. Their strategy at pres- 
ent is faulty, since they are abandoning the very course which 
alone gives tiiem the prospect of ultimate success, such as their 
compeers possess in no other large nation in the world. But 
when they shall have acquired a standing in three-quarters of 
our States, it will be in their power, and it will be the logical 
sequence of their position, to beat down the rock-ribbed opposi- 
tion of a few conservative States, and spring at one iinal stroke 
to uniform completeness. 

This final movement, in the way it is most likely to be carried 
out, if we judge by the past and the present, will really, in an 
important part, be contrary to the spirit, though in entire con- 
formity with the letter, of our confederation or federal union. 
For the fundamental principle of our union is that each State 
shall rule its own affairs, and the nation govern only in national 
affairs; and this principle ought to appfy to representation as 
well as to anythii^ else. In other words, each State ought to 
regulate the representation of its own government in its own 
particular way, and the nation at large ought to regulate the 
representation of the national government in one common way. 
Thus the people in Michigan, for instance, have no more to 
say who shall be the electors in Florida for the State and 
municipal governments in Florida, than they have to say what 
laws the government in Florida shall pass; but the people of 
Midiigan have a right, along with the people of Florida and of 
all other States of uie nation, all being m the same box together, 
to say who shall be the electors, the same throughout all the 
States, for the national government common to all, just as they 
have a right to deliberate and decide, along with the people 
of Florida and of all the other States, what shall be the laws 
of the whole nation. Unfortunately, however, this principle, 
so plain in itself, was not correctly carried out at the beginning 
of our national existence. Each State was aitewed to regulate 
its own representation within itself — which was right ; but each 
State's electorate in its own representation was made its elec- 
torate in its share of the national representation * — and that was 
wrong. The correction of the initial mistake can now be made 
only by an amendment of the federal constitution. A constitu- 
tional amendment affecting the electorate was made about a third 
of the way back in our national existence ; but unfortunately again 
that amendment likewise did not respect the fundamental prin- 
ciple of our union, but placed the error on the other side. The 

K popular electorate mi 
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majority of the people of the Union wished a certain kind of 
representation (one which should disregard the distinction of 
colour) for the national representation — and to that they had a 
right; but, not content with obtaining it for the national rep- 
resentation, they forced the same upon all the States individually 
for their State and municipal representation — which was wrong, 
and had baleful effect in many parts of the Union. It ought to 
have been sufhcient, if the majority of the people of the United 
States desired ne^ro suffrage, to have forced it upon all the 
States for the national representation, in the States that did not 
want it as well as in those that did, since that was a naticmal 
affair. But they went too far, beyond the true principle of our 
union, when they forced it upon every State, whether it wanted 
it or not, for its internal representation, since that was each 
State's own affair. The same mistake now threatens to be re- 
peated in the case of woman suffr^e. Its advocates now i^- 
tate to pass an amendment requiring all States, not only in their 
national representation, but in their internal representation, to 
disregard the distinction of sex. Such a third violation of the 
real spirit and true principle of our federal union would be in- 
excusable. Luckily this undertaking is not likely to succeed at 
the present moment, and there is a short respite for deliberation 
before the further spread of woman suffrage makes the prospect 
imminent. 

In its place, what is needed is a proper amendment of the fed- 
eral constitution, that shall at last estaolish the federal and State 
representations upon their appropriate footing. The national 
representation should be separated from the State representation, 
the whole nation regulating its national representation, uniform 
everywhere, and letting each State regulate its own representa- 
tion, diverse according to its special needs or views. Then 
every State that wanted woman suffrage for its own affairs, 
could have it without affectii^ other States, and others need not 
have it in their affairs if they did not want it, while the whole 
nation might adopt it or not for its affairs according as the 
majority of the people, or of the States, of the whole nation 
approved or disapproved it. The initial mistake was made 
through too great a regard for States' rights ; the second mistake 
was made through too great a disregard of States' rights: this 
proper arrangement alone holds the balance even. If such an 
amendment were now made, it is probable that many more States 
would adopt woman suffrage for their own affairs, perhaps all, 
and yet at the same time the whole nation would be saved from 
bavi:^ any part of its national representation chosen by women. 
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For oar nation would then be in somewhat the same position as 
the large nations of Europe, many of which allow representa- 
tion to women on local matters, but none of which are likely to 
make the terrible blunder of letting their standing in the world 
of men be undermined by the votes of women. Unfortunately 
there is noprospect.of this amendment either. The very idea of 
it is unfamiliar to our people, in spite of its simplicity and plain- 
ness. The prospect is, tmless a permanent halt has come in 
the recent movement, that State after State will adopt woman 
suffrage for both its own and its share of the national repre- 
sentation, until at last our nation itself will have its policies de- 
termined by constituencies admitting women to the vote. Then 
ours will be the only great countnf in the world with the drag of 
women's control upon it. Its fate will then, for a while at 
least, be determined by women's wish, though not by women's 
will ; for that will remain in abeyance when it comes to execution. 
There will be a divorce between decision and performance, that 
will not be conducive to efficiency. 

Such is the immediate outlook for our country. If, however, 
we look further ahead, taking a large sweep through the future, 
the prospect is that before many generations the whole thing 
will be abandoned. Women will cease to care about the vote, will 
occupy themselves less and less with politics, and will be willing 
when men withdraw the suffrage from them, or may even them- 
selves vote to deprive themselves of the vote. For this there 
are two reasons. 

The one is that women's concern with the concerns of men is 
contrary to the nature of thii^s, and the nature of things will 
prevail. The principle of the survival of the fit women, in the 
order of nature, means also the passing away of the unfit women 
— the " elimination of the wayward." The women who act the 
parts of men will not perform the function of women : they will 
not leave offspring. Their progeny will die out. Only the prog- 
eny of the women who remain women will abound. Thus femin- 
ism, in all its elements, is doomed. It would seem to be a law 
of progress that advancing civilisation tends to produce asexual 
women — female Umings, as well as males of the same type. As 
the old customs compel these also to marry and to reproduce 
their kind, their numbers increase, till at last the old customs 
are broken down. Then the opening of men's professions to 
women, and the liberation of women from women's duties, acts 
as a safety-valve. The asexual women behave like sexless men, 
enter men's professions, support themselves, do not marry, or 
at all events produce next to no children, and — both tbey and 
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their male similars, who likewise refrain from marriage — die 
out Then, the field being cleared of such creatures, the re- 
maining women, produced from mothers and fathers who had the 
normal sex-instincts of men and women, will be such themselves, 
and wtU of themselves retire from competition with men, who 
in their turn will be virile, and the world will continue on its 
usual course.* 

If this were all, we might be willing to wait for the automatic 
clearing, when its predestined time comes. But this is not all, 
and here comes in the second reason whv, in particular, woman 
suffrage cannot last. The clearing itself is an evil that will 
weaken man^ a nation or race, and endanger its existence in 
the competition with other nations or races in the portentous 
times that are coming. Feminism, begun among the asexual, is 
spreading to those with normal sexual instincts, who, in a false 
imitation of the others, repress them. The virile men and femi- 
nine women of the upper or leading classes or races are likewise 
affected by the antirchild-bearing mania, and their progeny also 
will die off, leaving the world in the hands of mferior classes or 
races. The decline of civilisation will then be accomplished, and 
the usual course of things must begin again from a low plane. 
Such is the prospect ahead of us from continuance in the course 
already entered upon. Feminism we already have to the ex- 
tent of the breaking down of old marriage customs and the in- 
troduction of female quasi independence. That is bad enough 
in itself, and we ought to fight against it with all our might and 
main ; but, instead, the evil will be increased by the adoption of 
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woman stsSrage, with which we are now playing. Consequently 
the cleariiu; will be sharper and quicker and altogether too bor- 
ough in the nation , that adopts this mistaken measure ; for 
women's participation in government will stiti more accentuate the 
degrading tendencies of teniinism, stUl more weaken the fibre of 
the people, and still more effectually threaten the extinction of 
that nation. Women themselves will at last be made sensible of 
the evil consequences of their misplaced zeal; and when some 
preliminary calamity has overtaken their country, such as defeat, 
mvasion, devastation, humiliation, pauperisation, then, after ex- 
periencing the treatment meted out to them by other men, they 
will be glad to resign themselves to the care of their own men, will 
spur them on to wake up and be men among men, themselves 
promising to be women to them, and to reassume the tasks of 
women. 

With such a prospect ahead, made inevitable to us if we 
alone among the great countries of the world carry feminism 
out in the nation to the extent of adoptii^ woman suffrage (for 
otherwise our own feminism is matched by the feminism in 
Europe at least), it would seem like madness on our part to 
incur this risk. Our only salvation will then be possible it 
women and their men abettors have their eyes opened to the 
impending disaster before it arrives, and withdraw from the 
error into which they have so l^htly allowed themselves to enter. 
But why adopt a course that must be retired from in order to 
avoid its dangerous consequences? Let us open our eyes now. 

We should consider also whether we have not already gone 
too far on the wrong road of feminism. It is beginning to be 
subject to question whether women have not of late abused the 
privileges accorded them. The women of the upper classes, 
whence springs the movement, have been so fed on the fat of the 
land and pampered, that they think themselves entitled to every- 
thing their sickly fancy may care for. The type of the Ameri- 
can girl is one who takes, but gives not, and who does as she likes, 
with the means of others. Instead of the favours that have been 
showered upon them being extended, ought there not rather to 
be a retraction, for the purpose of discipline? It is inconsist- 
ent, say the feminists, for a woman like Miss Davis to be at the 
head of an estabhshment whose wards can vote when they come 
out, while she cannot. So be it, but instead of concluding that 
women should be allowed to vote, would it not be wiser to con- 
clude that women should not be allowed to hold such offices? 
It is inconsistent, say they, again, for women to own large for- 
tunes and not be able to vote, while men can vote who own 
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nothing. This mcoosistency is not so flagrant, but if it edsta, 
why allow men to give women large fortunes? There are two 
solutions also to the inconsistency pointed out by Elizabeth T. 
Erb^ thus: "It is poor lo^c wtiich argues that the home 
shall be ruled by the interaction of a man and a woman, but 
divorces their counsels in the community and the state."* It 
would be wise in women not to dwell very much on these in- 
congruities, while profiting by them. The retraction and with- 
drawal from the excessive amount of feminism already fallen 
into need not be accomplished by Icf^slation (apart from reform 
of our public schools and civil service), if only individual men 
would take it in hand, and introduce a new custom, more like 
the old, and better than the present Perhaps the time is not . 
prepared for such a course. But unless a return from the wrot^ 
way be not entered upon soon, degeneration will set in, if it has 
not already begun. 
«Ia Tbc New York Tiaw*. F«b. ii. if is. 
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wrong application of 271^2; sen- 
timentali^ in 275-6; a misuse of 
322- 

CtMisiderant, V. la 

Constitutions, American, quoted 
23s, and n., 2S7n., i67n., 268n. 

Contraception 116-17, 135, 136, 137 
and n., (144), 147, 181, 188-9, 
366n. 

Coolfdge, Mary R. 62n., 7411., 120a., 

1360., 2000. 

Cope, E. D. 43n., 286n., 3ion. 
Cordier 83n. 
Corelli, Marie 3i3n. 
Corporation argument for woman 



97n., loon., losn., 103a 



Courtneyi I- H. 2agn. 

Couvade, the 8a 8itL, 224. 

Cowperthwait, J. H. 3400. 

Cox, Mrs. Marian 339. 

Creation, alleged, by the female 
155-^ 167, i94n.; himself recre- 
ated 1601 by men 15& 

Creel, G. xaa. 

Crepaz, Adele 2i6tL 

Crocker. G. C 3390. 

Cullen, £. U. 43n. 

Cunningham. J. T. 53IL, 153D. 

Curtesy, right of ma 

Curtis, E. 3oSn. 

Curtis, G. W. aia, 390., 70a, 338>i-> 
340 and a, 373a, agsn-i 33% 338ii., 

Cypnan 13&L 

Cyprian, pseudo 61a, laoa 

Dana, C L. 43n. 

Dargum, L, von 821L 

Daniels, J. (192a). 

Darling, Grace 342a 

Darlington, W. 338a. 

Darusmont, Madame: tee Wr^fet^ 

Darwin, C. 46n., 50, 51a, 52tL, 6i-4, 
66, 75n., 150 and a, 153. I54n., 
155. 156. 157 and n., 158, 160, 161, 



Daughters, not enough primitively 
93; treatment of 93; only special 
arrangements 98, 103; inheritance 
through 98. 

Davies, Emily son., aoi-2, ajott 

Davis, Mrs. Paulina W. 14a, 31 
and n., 39n., 246a, 273n., 308a, 
3330., 334i- 

Davison, Miss 330. 

Declaration of Independence to, 
356. 

Declaration of Sentiments 10, I33n. 

Degeneracy, of certain low forms 
of life 153 and n., 154. 157! al- 
leged, of women 161, 162. 

Degeneration 40. 158. 

Deland, Mrs. (Margaret) 67a 

Delany, J. F. 2i6a 

Delegation of power, in suffrage 
303, 326-8. 

Democracy, meanit^ of the term 
33m, 247; alleged principle of 
^ asaih 305. 3»6i tnie prto- 
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dple of joj, 331, 33^ 341: top- 

Ksed to be vioUted or diaeii' 
tnchisement of woram 340 and 
n. ; misconceived as less favour- 
able to women 3i5n. ; not con- 
fined to protection 347; wrongly 
regarded u basis of feminism 
3050- 

Donocritut 8& 

Dennurk, auffrage in iS. 

Dependence, two senses of the term 
I7i> 177: mutual 239. 

D« 0<unc7 330. 

Dp*^. J. 5&^. 59. 21s. 

Dicey, A. V. 353, 3iin. 

Dickmson, J. 2Sga. 

Digeat sn., 3450^ 347n., 3521L, a54m 
358a, 3(i8a 

DilETC 13. 

Diodorui 7511., Ssn., ggiL, 1300., 
307n. 

Diplomacy^ wonten in aao and n. 

Divorce, right of 11; enjoined 9^; 
common J05; in Rome 106; m 
Germany 107 ; forbidden b^ Chris- 
tianity I07n.; in Amenca iii, 
115; principles of 115, 144 and 
tL: freedom of, desired by fem- 
inists 124-5, fi'ce im 196 ^^^ n^ 
as a duty 135 and n., (iffl), 193-3, 
196 andn^ cf. igB; affects men 
^d women differently 135. 

Dobrizhoffer jga. 

Dodge, Mrs. A. M. S55n., 343n.> 

Do^e, Miss Uary A.: see Gail 

Hamilton. 
Dodge, Mrs. Mary M. 309-10, 3ion. 
Domestication, of animals 76, 88, 

S9 and n. 
Dorr, Rheta C 30n., 590. 
Dower lOO, 101, iio^ ill. 
Draper, J. W. 23in. 
Drysdale, C. V. I4in. 
Duff, Lady Grant Tn. 
Duff. Mrs. W. L. An. 
Dunbar, Olivia H. aSon. 
Dupont de Nemours asan. 
Du^, now discarded 193 and u. 

Earle, J. M. 2360. 
Fohnan, M. 317 and n. 
Ecker, A. 46n. 
Edey, Hn. B. O. 305. 
Education, of women, same aa of 
men, claim to 11, aoi and a, 363, 
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in men's institution! atjf and a; 
effects of 63, 31&-17, 224; too 
much reliance placed upoa by 
feminists 143; expected to make 
better mothers, wrongly 21S; 
wastefulness of 318-19; unfair- 
ness of 31^-30; summary ta to 
aaS- 
Egypt gi, 93, looa, 126, i3Sa, 130, 



Elliott, E. 24a, ipSn. 

Ellis, H. 34n., 4in., 43a, 43, 44a, 
46n., 47 and n, s^n., 55n., 6sa, 
77n., lOTn., 149 and a, 195a, 199, 
2S7n. 

Emancipation, period of 11: see 
Womca 

Emerson 350a 

England, feminism In 4a; 11; 
women in the civil war in 6; suf- 
fragism in lo^ 12-13, 16-17; 



treatment of 



jfoun^r sons itt 



iD4n., id8; marriage in vA-g, 112, 

English, the, in war 3S7-& 

£on de Beaumont 68. 

Epbonis 81 a 

Epicurus 8& 

Equality, asinmption of, between 
men aiid women ^, further see 
Feminism ; the primitive 75, 83, 
83 ; systems of 336-7 ; of ail men, 
meatung of 246-7, 247a 

Era, a new, of peace and industry 
expected 21-4, 335; the feminine 

_«"■• i6?- . 
Erasmus 6 and n. 



feminists 122. 

Eugenics 117, 137, 196. 

Eugenists, the 117, 143a, (190a). 

Eumenius 336n. 

Eurq>idei 4511., 85a 

Europe, suSragism in 3a, 9-10, 
13-14. 

Evolution, process of, to differen- 
tiate the sexes 25, 51, 53, 75; 
products of, natur^ 162, ef. 194, 
195a 

Experimentation, feminist attitude 
toward 59 and n., 140a, 202 and 
n, 203-^ 204 (239a), cf. aiga. 

Family, the, before marriage 75 and 
n.; cause of 7S-6; properly the 
owner 93; now brcdcen tv 109; 
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aa a cor^oratioa laon.; will no 
lon^r exist, under feminism and 
socialism 138; objected to by 
Ward 164; apart from fathers 
186-7. 
Farnham, Eliza Ha,. 44n., iSin., 



erhood, with regard to labodr 39 
and n., (,63), 215, 218: see IV 

Favorinus i8on. 

Fawcett, Mrs. (MiUicent G.) 291, 
321, 321 -an. 

Fay-Smith, Laura 38n. 

Fels, J. 287n. 

FeU, Mary (Mrs. J.) fzn., S&;tt. 

Female, the, superiority of : see 
GynBcocentric theory. 

Feminism, definition of 3n., 4n. ; 
part of socialism 3 and n., 36; 
follows socialism ao and n. : 
seeks equali^ of the sexes 3 and 
n., 4"., 36, 09, 70, no, 114. 117, 
118, 131^ 1S5, igs, 2490., 251, also 
in marriage 122 and a., with free- 
dom of divorce I24-5, treats 
women as men 70, would mascu- 
linize women 33; violates nature 
3-r4, 37; stirs up sex-antagonism 
4 and o; influence of, to femin- 
ize men 25. 26-7, (61), (69) i 
aims at emancipation of women 4 
and n. 185, 195, 198, and their 
economic independence 37t i^> 
135. 167, 169-70, iTon., 173, 175^ 
190. 195-6, 348, unfairness of this 
2t9ff., attempts to obviate 221-2; 
expectations of speedy fulfilment 
of 4 and n., as in the course of 
nature 174-S ; promises of 5 ; at- 
tends decline of civilisation s; 
weakening effect of 28in., aSi, 
2gon., in antiquity 5-6; product 
of peace and plenty 5, expectant 
of new era of peace 20-1, 203; 
welcomed as something new 21 
and n. ; result of industrialism 
33-4, 200, desires wages for 
wives 34-S, obliterates sex in in- 
dustry 201, cf. 16^, aims at wom- 
en and men working side by side 
II, 38n., 72, 138, 196, 210-11, 222, 
348, and at complete comradeship 
of women with men 180-1, 183; 



attitude of, toward men's aope- 
riority 53-5, and women's 6iil, 
7>-3; wrong argumentation of, 
50-601 anotner 70-1 ; complaint 
of, as to subordination of women 
113, 234; reforms of, dangerous 
117, 3i6n. ; recommends small 
families 62, ef. 354; uses primi- 
tives for models i26n., i28n., 130, 
135, (i69n.), i8on., 186, iQS, also 
animals 170^ 182, and decadent 
civilisations 194-s; leads back to 
matronymy 132-3 ; InditTerent to 
fate of the future of the race 142 
and n., 228, this denied 1480; on 
the future households 180 and n., 
women to be freed from domes- 
tic work 180, 2900., children to be 
reared by specialists 180^ 2Z2-3, 
322n., and to be bom by special- 
ists 184, mothers to contribute 
equally to their support 179, 221, 
226, 348; retrogressive 349 and 
n. ; helps to decline 372. 

Feminists, as Urnings 68 and o.; 
prudishness of 190-1, 1910.; imi- 
tative of men 139, 243, 290; ex- 
pect men to help 167, 205, 230; 
mgratitude of 167, 227, 266 ; 
myopia of 203 and n., 2i6n., 229, 
but claim far-sightednesr 22(^. ; 
would employ woman suffrage 
as a means 277-9- 

Ferri, £. 4on., 460. 

Ferrin, Mary U. 24611. 

Filipinos, the, our government of, 
women's attitude toward 270 and 

Filmer, R. 2680. 

Finck, H. T. 26n., 42, 68n., i6sn., 

181 and n., 182 dnd n. 
Finland, suffrage in 18, 28511., {cf. 

307n.). 
Fiske, j. 76n. 
Fison, L. I99n. 
Flzelle, J. i42n. 
Flagellation 95 and n. 



Marsden. 
Force, rule of 22n., 3i2n., 319, 331, 
stilt (3ion.), expected to cease 
334-5. hence no longer needed 
335n. ; relation of, to intelligenee 
3^ 3i6ff., 3aoff., 33sn., to right, 
see Might, to law 305; import- 



ance of 306b.; basis of govern- 
ment, see Government, therefore 
contravenes woman suffrage, see 
SufTrage; brute, talk of 3i7n.i 
336 and n., moral 321, 332. civil 
336, only physical 322, latent 337, 
hidden, supposed non-existent 



Foret A. aSn., 35n., 42n., 43 and a, 
45n., 46n, 4Bn., Jfin., S7n., 61, 
esn., 6711., 750., iion., i2Sn., i27n., 
I28n., I33n„ I34n„ 150, l68n., 
188-9, 21 m., 249n., 346n. 

Forsyth, P. T. 6411., I13n. 

Fowler, N. C, Jr. 346n., agon. 

Fox. C. J. 8n. 

France, feminism in 7; suSragism 
in 10, 13; relations of, to Ger- 
many^ 36on. 

Franchise, imperfections in our 
242-3, reason of 260-1, reason 
for continuance 244-5, 251, 354- 

Frank, H. 3in. 

Frank, L. JOn. 

Franklin, B. 257 and n., 25&1., 26511., 
270n. 

Franklin, Mrs. Christine L. 57n. 

Franklin, Miss Margaret L. 23^., 
274n., 28on., 3Q2n., 3i7n. 

Frapan, Use izSn. 

Fraser, F. 273n., 27Sn., 336n. 

Free love, advocated 188 ; dis- 
claimed ig6 and n., igSn., but re- 
tained 197 and n. 

"Freeman 26on. 

Freemen (ga), in State constitutions 
23511, ; not taxed or governed 
without their consent 256 and n. ; 
complete citizens Z58n, ; defini- 
tion of asSn. 

Friendship, desired in marriage 
120-^4; nature of 121, I23n., 123- 
4; meaning of the term i2in.i 
treated as higher than love 181. 

Fuller, Margaret 32, 34. 

Future, the 367, 371. 

Gage, Mrs. Matilda J. ison. 

Gau Hamilton son., 201 n., 24on., 

24in., 246, 25in., agon., 3Q4n., 309. 
Gallicia, suffrage in 13. 
Gallicban, W. M. I96n., 33rn. 
Gallichan, Mrs. W. M. aan., 27n. 

43a., 44n., 45n., 46n., 61a, 60a., 
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82a, S&i., Sgrt., 94"., I20n., 132a, 
150, i8on., i84n., 193-8, iQQtL, 
aoin., 202a, 21 2n., ^n., 349a, 
354 *°** °- 

Gamble, Miss Eliza B. 54n., 70a, 
S8n., 120-in., 136a, 14ft 158a, 
16&-7. 

Gano, Miss Lina E. 206a 

Garrison, W. L. II. 

Gautama 93n. 

Gawthorpe, Maiv 210a 

Gcddes, P. and J. A. Thompson 49. 
50 and a, 52-3n., i53n'. ^SB, 166, 
iijbtn. 

Genius, in men and women 47 and 
a, son. 

Genung, Minnie B. 282n. 

George, Mrs. A. J. 276, 284n- 

George, D. L. 16. 

George, H. 27a, 230. 

George, W. L. 3a, 126a, 184a, 
I92n., I93n., 27WI., 348n. 

Germany, feminism in 4n., 8, 13, 
132, 2ioa, 340 and n. ; marriage , 
in 107, 108 1 women of 24, 38a, 
176; traces of mother age in 81, 
107a, I9pn. 

Germans, m war 357a, 358 and a 

Gibbon 191a 

Giddings, F. H. 78-9n., 82n. 

Giles, B. J. 2360. 
/Gilman, Mrs. C. P. 2on., ag, 30, 42, 
51. 53- 74 and a. I22n., 139a, 
140, I59n., lyon., 170-82, 183, 185, 
i94n., 22in., 229, 231 and n. 279, 
^ 28on., 289, 3o6n., 363-4- 
^Gilman, E. R. 2210. 

Gladstone, H. 17. 

Gladstone, W. E. 24Sn., 276a 

Glenner, J. S. S. JMi. 

Gley 66n. 

Godwin, W. 2711., 12S, 133a, tiSg, 



Goffridius 45 n. 
Goodelle, W. P. 2480., 3ita. 
Goudon, Madame T4in. 
Gouges, Olympe de 7. 
Gourmont, Remy de 43n. 
Gouze, Marie : see Gouges. 



due to the badness of r ... 

conception of 3i4n, 347 and a; 
said to be based on opinioa see 
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Hnrae, also 33511. ; relation of, to 
opinion 305n. ; for the protection 
326; smooth running of, hides 
force 33J-6. 

Graham, C igsn. 

Great Britain, danger of, had wom- 
en the vote 303, 340 and n., cf. 

^352. . . 

Greece, marriage in 105-6; tnatro- 
aymy in, abolished 83, 92; Und- 
ownerahip in g^, 1030. 

Greeks, in war 35S-gn. 

Greeley, H, laj. 

Greene^ W. B. agn., 32n., 23&L 

Grimke, Sarah M. 1330. 

Gronlund, L. 3n. 

Guilds, women in 3111L 

Guizot 25on. 

Gyiuecocentric theory, Ward's 47n., 
i5o-£6; adopted t^ others 166 
and n., 1710., 175-6, 183, 193, 194, 



Gyniecoci 



ynsecocracy, btrabo 
used by Ward 1 A 



Strabo's term 8ia; 



Haeckel 46n., 57n. 

Haldane 17. 

Hale, Mrs. Beatrice F.-B. 411., 22a., 

ajn., 32n., 54n., i24n., i37n., 14711., 

I48n,, I78n., 278n, aosn. 
Halford, S. H. 62. 
Hall, F. J. zjBn. 
Hall, G. S. ^n. 
Hallett, B. P. 236n., asSn. 
Hamilton, A. ™n., 27511. 
Hamilton, Cicely 35n., 1430., Uan. 
Hammond, W. A. ^n. 
Happiness and wealth 365-6. 
Hardie, J. K. aon., 3ga 
Hardinge, Emma 2in., aoin., 231- 

an., 2a2n., 223U. 
Harper, Mrs. Ida H. 4n., 1411., 287, 

xga., 292n., 349. 
Harrington 257, agStL, 26&1. 
Harrison, F. 43n., 73n., 3ion. 
Hart, H. 272n., 2&tn., 291 and n., 

3 ion. 
Hartland, E. S. Son., S4n. 
Hartley, C. G. : see GaUichan, Mrs. 
Harvey, W. logn. 



Henderson, J. S., Jr. 3400. 

HeracHdes Bin. 

Heredity, difficulty about 52, cf. 58: 

of acquired qualities I57n., not of 

such 62; from both parents 157 

and n., 158 ; when best 62a. 
Hermaphrodites 66, 6711. 
Herodotus, 55, Sin., 83, 96n., 306-7, 

307n., 357, 358^ 367n. 
Herzegovina, suffrage in 18. 
Hesiod 45n. 
Hesychius 8()n. 
HetairtEj the Greek 120; praised by 

feminists 120-in., 167. 
Hewitt, Emma C sfioo. 
Higginson, T. W. iin., a3, ag, 34, 

36n., 53n., 1140., i83n„ 23S-&L, 

24on., 249, 2S7n., 273n, 275n, 

30in., 3i2n., 3i6n., 325^ 
Hillquit, M. 3n. 
Hine, L. A. I38n., 204n., 222n. 
Hippel, T. G. von 8, agn., 31 and n, 

44n-, son., 55n., 890., I2in., 2401L, 

325n. 
Hippocrates 67n, 86, 307il 
Hippodamns 31111. 
Hippothous gen. 
Hobbes 247n. 
Hobhouse 17. 
Holder, \^iy 3060. 
Hollingworth, Leta S. 380, 47n., 

59n. 
Hohnes, O. W. 9Sn. 
Homer Son., {90a.), 950., (970.), 

(gSr.), (loin.), {i03n.). 
Homosexuality 67, (123), 
Horseback riding astride, by women 

139. I4°n. 
Hossli, H. 66n. 
Hotchkiss, T. W. 269n. 
Houghton, B. i97n. 



Howland, C. P. 3i6n., 317a 

Hubbard, W. J. 236n. 

Huet, F. 321 and n. 

Hughes. W. M. 303n. 

Hugo, V. 4i5n. 

Human, what is common to both 
sexes 30, cf. 3ga, 65n. 

Human beings, women as 28-32; 
334-5. 236, 246, 250, 252, ass, 
269, 273, 290, (3o6n.), 348; fal- 
lacy in 30-1, 136, 236n., 246, should 
be avoided 3a. 

Hnme 121 and n., 3050, 31211, sign. 
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Hunt, Harriet K. ai and il, 30411., 

(Hunter, J. ^fia. 
Hypatia 6. 
Hypergamj' 9111. 

Ibsen 18, 19, 29n. 

Iceland 18. 

Idaho, suffrajK in 15. 

Illegitimacy &, loa, 130-3, 187, ijia 

Illinois, sunra^c in 18. 

Incest, primitive 84. 

Independence, of women 37, ^owth 
of 77; tlie alternative with re- 
gard to 227-S: see Feminism. 

India 91, 93°-. 100, loin., 338. 

Indirect influence, contemned 283; 
an instance of 286n. 

Individualism, going on to women 
34; as to property and marriage 
105 ; comes late 97 ; in Greece 
106; in Germany io8n.; example 
of I42n.; evil of 214; complete 
ideal of feminism 248. 

Industrialism, age of 2a_; effect of 
33-^ ^4n., 96 and n. ; in the new 
-morality 191. 

Inequality of rights, ascribed to 
abuse of force 7; of the sexes, 
sec Sexes. 

Inge, W. R. fiin. 

Institutet 247n., 252n., 254n., 258n. 



3l6n., 321, 335, not without force 
3I(), example of 343; see Force. 

Intuition, in women 44-5, 44n., 45n., 
47 and n., 345. 

Invention, women m 55-0. 

Isxus o8n. 

Isle of Man, niffrue in 12. 

Italy, feminism in a 

Jacobi, L. I37n. 

Jacobi, Mrs. Mary P. 4n., iin., 2tn., 
34n., 38n., 4on., I09n., 1730^ 235^., 
34011., 24in., 242, a73n„ 387, 288, 
aOSn., 3o8n., 3i4n.. 3i7n.. 323n., 
^a, 334"-. 33Sn., 342n., 346n. 

James, W. 43n. 

Janke, I38n. 

Japan, suffrage in 18. 

JeffersoB 239 and n., 265a, 267. 269, 
27on., 280, apon-i 3Q4> 305 and a 

Jeliffe, Miss ^izabeth M. 3o6n. 
esus 8on., io7n. 



Jews, patriarchism of 92, Qfin., p7n. 
ohnson, R. a65n., 2B6n., 310 and n., 

3i2n., 325n.. 343n., 3440. 
Johnson, Mrs. R. 14., i8on., 265n, 

284-sn., 3ion., 3i2n^ jisn., 323n., 

342n. 
Jones, Gladys i4Tn. 
Jonson, B. i82n. 
Justice, appealed to by feminists 4 

and n.; definition of 254 and n.; 

in excluding women 99, 230-I, 

266, 342, 344; claimed for woman 

suffrage 2^0-1, 29on. ; equality 

identified with 227. 
Justin gSn. 
Jnvcnal 4n., (29), 45n^ iz4n. 

Kansas, suffrage in 15, 18. 
Kant iS4n-> 2Son. 
Kellcy, Florence 28&1. 
Kenney, Annie Ii2n. 
Kenton, Edna 2on., laon. 
Key, Ellen 34, 4in., 56n., 670,, i22n., 
135, 149. 150, 184-8, I90i I96n., 

Kiernan 66-7n. 

Kinglets 97n., gSn. 

Kingstey, C. 12, 67n., 73n. 

Kinsman, H. W. 236-7n, 

Kipling, R. 150. 

Knowtes, Josephine P. 34n., 336n, 

Knox, J. 6 and n. 

Koran, the 99n. 

Krafft-Ebing, R. von 650., 66n., 6&- 

Tn.. fign., 95n., 133a 
Kveder, Zofka 30. 

Labour of women, problem of, to 
restore to the home 4, 200, 230, 
353-S ; first division of, between 
the sexes 78-9, made by nature 
185, in marriage 93a, too far in 
America 114; different, of men 
and women, to be abandoned, ac- 
cording to Ward 165 ; see Work. 

Labour Taws, feminist attitude to- 
ward 210 and n. 

Lactantius izon., 247n. 

Lafitte, P. 44. 

La Follette, Fola I27n. 

Lancaster, Mrs. Dorothy M. !4in. 

Land, ownership of 22n., early nec- 
essary for citizenship 92, conflned 
to men 93, 97-8, lOO, 107, later 
allowed to women 100, 105, 110; 
the franchise went with 359 and 
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3n., combated hj Jefleraon 26511. 

Landowners, female, to be allowed 
to vote 7, old rights of 8n., used 
to vote I3ri4, 18; mal^ always 
lose monc^obf of the franchise 
398. 

Lang, A. losa 

Lankester, E. R. 15211. 

Law, relation of, to force 305 

Leblick, Virginia: sec Lemouche. 

I-ecky lan., 45 and n., aQSa. 30&1. 

Lee, R. H. 26on. 

Leland, C. G. 66n. 

Letnouche, Emerence M. zi~an.. 
Ton., i7dh., 244n., 2460., sgja. 

Leonard, Mrs. Qara T. ioin. 

Leroux, P. 13. 

Letourneau, C 46n., 701. 

Liberty, kinds of 248; allied to 
right 252; some retained when 
others lost 253n. ;, civil 253; po- 
litical 253; definitions of these 
253".. 257n,; of women 357-8n. 

Lieber, F- 2Son. 

Lilienfeld gin. 

Lincoln 26gn. 

Lindsey, B. B. 285n. 

Linton, Mrs. L. i6n. 

Lippert Son., 21 2n. 

Lippman, W. 310-iin. 

Livy 98n., 22in., ^8n., 322n., 35^ 

Locke 7611., 85n., 23Sn., 257, 2M!n., 
368-9, 304"-, 3111- 

Loewnehoeck logn. 

Logan, W. loon. 

Lord, J. 2i8n., 3o8n. 

Lord, O. P. 3360. 

Lotze, H. 44- 

Love, seat of, tn men and women 
43n., 65n.i relation of, to hun- 
ger 49 and n.; nature of 121 and 
n., 132-3, I23n-. a* conceived by 
feminists 121-3; courts of 122; 
romantic, modern i65n., 191 and 
n. ; to be given free rein 168; 
firjt, in women for their chil- 
dren 173 ; motherly, disparted 
180 and n,; "pure" i8r, igon-fc 
caused by sex-difFerentiation iSt ; 
new ideal of, to be between 
equals 183; relation of, to mar- 
riage 192 and n., 198; parental, 
discarded I93n., viewed as same 



Lowell, J. R. 2g9n. 
Lubbock, J. 9511. 
Lucan 351) and n. 
Lucka, K 181 n. 
Lucretius goo. 
Ludwig, O. 260. 

Lycians, matronyu^ among Sin., 
83n. 

McAdoo, W. G. 2D8a. 

McCarthy, J, 339-10. 

MacConnell, T. ^9n. 

Mackintosh 26on., 3040., 32SII. 

Maclay, W. 39Qn. 

McLennan 81, 82n., 95n., loan. 

M'Murray, J, a45a 

Macon, Council of, on women 39, 
85n. 

Madison 259n., S80, 299a. 

Maj^nan 66n. 

Maine, H. 22, ison. 

Majon^, principle of 3041!'. 319. 

Malthus i^. 

Malthusianism, perverted 116; the 
proper (143 and n.), 280, 2990. 

Manes, the, of men 87. 

Manouvrier 41 n. 

Manifesto of the Equals iin. 

Mann Act, the It6. 

Mansfield, £. D. 42n. 

Manu, Laws of 850., gjn., gga., 
loin., losn., i04n., laoa 

Marechal, S. iin. 

Mares 63n. 

Marriage, Mill on iin., I22n., 314; 
between brother and sister 77, 
84, io2n. ; of homosexuals 67 and 
n. 1 made by men for all 74, an 
. artificial human institution 75, 
88, 146, in behalf of womengpand 
n., 101-2, H3n, ; history of 77ff. ; 
stricter regulation of, when re- 
quired 88; needed by men 88 and 
f; 93, 113; in the upper classes 
gi, 103, 104; two purposes of 93 
and n. ; of heiresses 98-9, 99n.; 
duty in I03, 103, 108, 144; loss of 
liberty in, by men g6n. ; irksome- 
ness of 104-S; greater liberty in, 
for pleasure 105 ; friendship in, 
in Rome 106 ; reformation of, 
some needed 114-15, I46n.; true 
nature of 119.^20; new ideal of, u 
imion of fnends 120-3. U4 and 
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n., 141, 169 and n., 191^, 183, 192, 
itMa, vagueness of this 123-^4, in- 
volves divorce 124 and n., 124-5 ; 
" trial " 125-6 1 trae, destroyed 
131 ; mere mating 186, or cohab- 
itation 187; two theories of 146- 
7, cf. 124 and n. ; Ward on i6oi 
163, 164; objected to by other 
feminists 167, l68 and n.; Forel 
on 18S; Shaw on hcentiousness 
in i^ and n.; like harlotry 1^2 
and n., 215; as a vocation for 
women 214; effect of feminism 
on 2i6ff. : see Slavery. 

Marsden, Miss Dora 4, i2Zn., 2100. ; 
and see Floyd Dell. 

Marsh, B. C. 2870. 

Martin, A. i83n. 

Martin, E. S. ypn. 

Martin, Gertrude S. 590., 1761L, 

Martin, J. 54, Ii2n., 2i5n., 2i7n. 
Martin, Mrs. J. San., 114, 1390., 

i4on., i92n., 2i6n., 2170., 2350., 

3o5n., 3o8n., 3 ion., 342 and n., 

3520. 
Martineau, Harriet Ton., 238, 23gn, 

2J6, 271 and n. 
Ma rtm- Saint-Leon, E. 3iin. 
Marvin, A. P. 236n., 284n., 3100. 
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Men, greater variability of 46-7, 
46n., {cf. 48), 61, 154, 159, 166; 
reason for greater energy of 49- 
50, son., 52n., 63 and n,; their 
help of women 63-4, 79, g6, 99, 



I, G. 238-9n. 
I, O. T. 34n., 



Mason, O. T, 34n., 40n., 43n-> 45"-. 
47n., fiyn,, 770., 78n., ii3n., iggn. 

Massachusetts, suffrage in 18. 

Masson^ D. 12, 238n. 

Maternity, indifference to 140; sup- 
posed to be accomplished with 
one child 142; supposed not to 
incapacitate for labour 177. 

Mating, of superior with inferior 
91 and n.; male leadership in 129- 
30; standards of, as marriage 
I24n. ; marriage as 186. 

Matriarchate, the primitive 5. 81. 

Matronymic period, the term 82n. 
primitive 81-3 ; temporary 83 
laxity of 88 and n., 103 and n. . 
hard upon women 96; again ad- 
vocated i28n., 132, 186-7, 188. 

Maudsley, H. 26a, ^7n., 67n. 

May, the month, license in 88n.. 
i82n. 

Mayreder, Rosa 26a., 7411., I72n, 
185. 

Mead, Lucia A. 2870. 

Meckel, J. F. ^fin. 
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242; inventions of 77; two s 

of primitive 77; idleness of 
primitive 78, 199; became work- 
ers, and took over industries 89- . 
90; lose liberty in marriage g6n. ; 
protectors of women I13n., 352; 
copied by feminists 139 ; alone 
participate in government 248, ^ 
and n., ajs, 306-9, 3ion., 339; the 
disturbers, needing to be gov- 
erned 295-6; are majority of 
criminals 297; should not shirk 
responsibility 351, 352. 

Menstruation 38 and n., 63 and n, 

Mercier 340 and n. 

Meredith, G. i25n., i5in. 

Meserole, D. J. 340n. 

Metellus 104. 

Michelet 4611. 

Michigan, suffrage in iS. 

Might and right 318-19 and n., 323, 
^3. 22y-4. 

Milholland, Inez 3470, 

Militancy, the real, of men, cause 
of organisation 4on., 199 and n.; 
the sham, of women, in England 
16-17, 328-32. 

Militant, the term i6n. 

Mill, J. ion., 27011. 

Mill, J. S. 10, iin., 12, 18, 22, 2Sn., 
26n., 27n., 29, 32 and n., 33 and 
n., 380., 42n., 43n., 44 and n., 50 
and iL, 55 a, 570., 70a, 11311., 
I20n., 1220., i49n., 161, 180a, 
201, 214, 217-180., 23on., 238 
and n., 2410., 253n., 2S5n, 3nn., 

MinTMrs. J. S. 10, 27a, 330., 44a, 

ii3n., i8on., 24111. 
Miller, L. 2in, 
Milton I33n., 257. 
Mind, sex in 42-3, 421L, 66 and n. 
Mirabeau 8 
" Miss " objei 

127, 132, (137 and n. 
Mistress, and wife 12111.; position 

of I34n, 
Mobius, P. J. 4in., 42n., 46n., 47n,, 

68n., 6911., i32n., I43n., I48n. 
Modesty, in women, objected to by 
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Ward 16^5, by Mn. Gallichan 
ig8: see also Chastity. 

Molyneux 257. 

Monogamy, temporary 75; estab- 
lishment of 83. 

Montana, suffrage in i& 

Montesquieu I30n. 

Montgomery T. H. 166a. 

Moore, C H. 238n. 

MoraliQr, a new: of sentiment 105, 
(142 and n.), 143, 191-3, iftsn., 
(29»-3>, women to make it 136: 
of women's independence 187; of 
iove 103, 196; of duties toward 
oneself 19: extended to polite- 
ness 317, (318) : see also Single 
standard. 

Morgan, L. H. 8311. 

Morley, J. 12, 31 in., 3170. 

Morris, G. asgn. 

Morton, B. M. ajiSn. 

Mosely Commission, Report of 
ao8n. 

Motherhood, voluntary, advocated 
I32n., 14^, I44n., 316; disparaged 
by feminists i8o and n. ; yet es- 
sential 235, as perceived l^ Ellen 
Key 185. 

Mothers, to be compensated bv the 
state 186; unmarried, upheld by 
feminists 131 and n., 196-7. 

Mott, Mrs. Lacretia la 

Mujerados 67n. 

Music, women's capacity in 54 

Mythology, change in 87. 

Names, descent of, through the 
mother 81, through the fafter 87- 
8; from the son too, lom.; as de- 
sired by feminists ia6-8. 

Nature, to be corrected 131, 136, 
139; treated as having after- 
thoughts 150. 151 and DU, ISA t63j 
state of 247. 

Natural histon', examples in, of al- 
most cverythmg i^, 1831L 

Nebraska, suffrage m 18. 

Negroes, and the vote iia, 14, 19, 
237, 257n-t 36ga., 27711., goo, ^, 
325n., 326n„ 344n., 370; mfenor- 
ity of 58, 17W1., 27in^ (*9) ; 
lax morals of lOSn. ; emancipa- 
tion of I4gn. 

Nepotism, a new form of az4 and n. 

Nevada, suffrage m t8. 



New Jersey, suffrage in 8-ft il 
New York, suffrage in 18. 
New Zealand, suffrage in t^ 30611. 
Nicolaui Damascenus 81a. 
Nietzsche 41a., I97n., 358. 
Nitz 192. 

Nordhoff, C 339n. 
North Dakota, suffrage in 18L 
Norway, suSra^ in 18; a feminis- 
tic law in 132. 
Noye^ J. H. i24n.5 180a. 
Nudity, and feminism 13S and n. 
Nym^s Sin. 

Obedience of wives, in return for 
support 102; abandoned 6, iii, 
i2on., this demanded by feminists 

Obstetrics 4TIL, 11& 

O'Hagan, Anne 2400. 

Ohio, suffrage in iS. 

Olcott, Jane 12511. 

Oldfield, A. osn. 

O'Neil, Miss Rose i39n. 

Opinion, wrongly taken as object of 
vote 304 and n., (3ion.), and basis 
of democracy 305, 316, 317; rea- 
son for the error 3Q4^5t 305n.; 
hence also women% to be 
counted 305; cannot rule 316, 
idea that it ought to 317, conse- 
quence of this 318, 321; the true 
principle with r^ard to 319, 323; 
men supposed to yield to, alone 
334 and n.; expectod to rule 
335a; WMnen can express 34*-3- 

Oppian law, the 6. 

Oregon, suffr^e in 18. 

Ostrogorski, i/Ljiu, 8a 

Otis, J. 257n^ 2000. 

Ovid 6Sn. 

Owen, H. 148, 272a., 31011., gttn, 
313a, 330n., 342n-. 354ti. 

Owen, R. D. 11. 

Owen, R. L. 278n. 

Pacifism 19; invites attack 25, 361- 
2; effect of feminism 281a, 355- 
Pacifists 117. 
Pacuvius 30711. 

Paine, T. 24on^ 346. 347, 359- 
Pairing 75, 14& 
Paley 2Wn., 248a, 33in. 
Palmer, H. W. 2790. 
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Pankhurst, Miss Christabel (i6}, 
350-, iJSn-, i36n., i38n., 14111,, 
1421)., I44n., 19311., 19811., 211, 
2211)., 2401., 27911., 294 and n. 

Pankhurst, Dr. 12. 

Fankbnrst, Miss £. Sylvia (16), 
i6n., 1711., Ii2n. 

Pankhurst, Mrs. 16, 29, 7211., 73n.. 
228, 27Sn., 279n., ^4, 322, 329 and 
n., 330"-. 33"n., 332 and n. 

Paracelsus 4611. 

Paraguay socialism in 182. 

Parasites, degenerate 153 and n. 

Parasitism, oi women 177, 183; of 
men 177. 

Parker, T. afion., 2970. 

Parker, W. agin. 

Farkman, F. 30ZtL 

Pannelee, M, 4n. 

Parsons, Mrs. Elsie C. I24n., 1250., 
lagn., I37n., I39n-i 2i9n-. 2S5n- 

Parsons, H. 31711. 

Parsons, T. 247"-! 2S3n., 259n. 

Paternity, primitive ignorance of 
79-80, 158, 160; effect of discov- 
ery of 80, 160, 162, i86n.; con- 
tinued doubt about 81, 84; re- 
organisation respecting 84-5. 

Patmore, C. I2in., I23n., 3^20. 

Patriarchy 82, 85; superiority of 
91-2, 92n. ; defect in 103-4; now 
past 109-ia 

Paul (39n.) , (53) . i07i-( iwn, 
i23tL, (i4(3a), (i&m.), 221x1^ 
3290. 

Pauli, Penelope 343a 

Pausanias 9711. 

Pay, equal, for equal work, wo- 
men's claim to i96n., 205-10; ef- 
fect of 215-16, 21511.; reasons 
why different 206-J, 212; when to 
be paid alike 208; vicious circle 
with regard to 213-14; aim of 
suffragists 278 and n. 

Peace, the long, results of 33Si 361 ; 
when desirable 358-9, 364- 

Pearson, K. 2on., 34n., 4on., 42n., 
46n., 48n., 5^., 57n., 77n., 81, 82n., 
83n., 87n., 88n., Sgn., 92n., 950., 
97n., 9Sn., lOTn., iiSn., I2an., 
I24n., i38n., 149, 165, 1700., i73ii., 
18211., iSS, I90n., I99n., 2120., 
279a, a96n., 3720. 

Peck, Annie S. 343n. 

Peck, Elizabeth D. B. 2o6n. 

Pellew, G. 30in. 
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Pennell, Elizabeth R. 2660. 
People, meaning of the term 235-6 

and a., 308-9; division of 258n.; 

source of power 26811., 3060. 
Persian men, like women 177 

Phallic worship 8a 

Philemon 104. 

Phillips, W. 7n., 11, 2in., son., sgn., 

2451. 
Phl«on 67a 
Phyfe, Helen McC 349n. 
Pier, Florida 42n. 
Plato, 40n., 6411., 66n., 67n„ 8in., 

Ssn., 88n., 92n., 93n., 91^., i03n., 

1 06a, 230n., 2660,, 307n. 
Pliny 63n., 640., 89n., gon. 
Floss, H. 4in. 

Plutarch 5n., ajn., 86, 130a, 134. 
Politics, easy in appearance 16^., 

Polygamy 75, 94, 100, 1300., i64n., 
195a, I96n., 213 and n. 

Population, maximum desirable 
3661L 

Porritt, Annie G. 281a, 392 and 
n., 295a 

Fosidonius 89a 

Powers, Miss Mabel 65n., i33n., 
1391-, 201a, 224-Sa 

Pr^aration tor war, connection 
of, with war 361^; need of 361, 
^62-3. 

Price, Mrs. Abb^ H. 24n., 29, 32, 
^., 216, 222n., 234n., 254a 

Pnce, R. 257, 262a, 3Q4n, 

Priestley, J. 257. 

Primogeniture 99, 103, 104, 108. 

Procreation, theories about ; the 
primitive 80 and n. ; another false 
one 85-6, 87, 92, 93 and n., 105-6, 
113; the true 86-7, 86n., 109; see 
also Paternity. 

Professions, women in 11, 24, 34, 
37, 201; effect of 216-17, 2i7n., 
224-5 ; unfairness of 219-21 ; mar- 
ried women to remain in 221-2. 
this questioned 223-4, effect 01 
230; no injustice in not admit- 
ting women to 230-1. 

ProWbitionista 117. 

Promiscuity, the primitive 75 and 
n. ; the later 105, 106. 

Property, women's ownership t(f 
II, 106-7, 108 i women as 75; de- 
scent of, through women 81, 84, 
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(107), lop; later mostly produced 
by men 90-1; laws of, made by 
men go; r^ulation of descent 

Prostitutes, praised 7211. 

Prostitution, treatment of Ii5~i6; 
of men and women compared 133 
and n.; Ward on 164 and n.; 
Mrs. (^llichan on 198, 3i2n.; to 
be driven out by feminism 211, 
279a., 287; prevalence of 211-12, 
atsn.; relation to wages 212 

Protective system, a cause of war 

365. 
Proven^I courts of love 122, 123. 
Putnam, I. 28an. 
Pythagoras 86. 



248n., 250n., 33111. 

Rives, Amelie: see Troubetskoy. 

Robertson, J. U. 2280. 

Robespierre 8. 

Robinson, Helen R. 266 and n. 

Robinson, M. 268n. 

Robinson, W. J. 117a, ijfe., i37n., 
i4in., I4?n. 

Rodman, Henrietta 136, 223n., 
25Sn., 3i3n., 354 and n. 

Rofph, W. H. 49. 

Romans, the, in war 3S7-8, 3S7n. 

Rome, patriarchy in 92, 9S-0; mar- 
riage in 106-7; inheritance in 
loon. 



and n.; delegated powers a 

328. 

Quesnay 25 in. 
Quinlus Curtius 177^, 362 and n. 

Bainborrow 25 7n. 

Ramsay, Lady_ z^Sn. 

Rayneval, G, de 253a 

Reclus, £. 89n. 

Referendum, wrong use of 274, 

Relinement, of women 60 and n. 

Relationships, family, the primi- 
tive 81J m Rome 106; the mod- 
em 109. 

Remigius 1460. 

Remonstrant (= Anti) 19. 

Responsibility, women hold men to 
159; said to rest with women 197 
and n., 351 and ■ n. ; based on 
power 319, cf. 342n., in men 323, 
324: rests with men 340, 351. 

Retardation (147), (230), 372. 

Revolution, women in 6, 7 and n., 
J07; women threaten one I^in. ; 
impossible to women 248; right 

^ofZ7i,- "- 



of Z7I, 324. 331- 
Riehet, C. 3pon. 
Richter. T. P. 29 anc 



RIehl. __ _,. 

Right, allied to liberty 252; rela- 
tion of, to ability 247, 249, 250 
and n., 314, 318-19, 343n- 

Rights, kinds of 249, 250, distin- 
guished 253n., natural, denied 
249-50, defined 252 and n. ; moral 
252; civil 252-3; as viewed by 



325. (3<5i)- 
Root, E. 248n., 3ion., 347n., 351-2 

and n. 
" Rose Marie," Mrs. 12611. 
Rothery, G. C S2n. 
Rousseau 8, 121 and a, I33tL 
Rubinstein S5a 
Riidinger, 42n. 
Russell, C. E. 30611. 
Russell, J. 253n. 
Russia, suffrage in 13. 

Saint-Croix, Madame Avril de 

I3in. 
Saleeby, C. W. 113a,, 1801., 225, 

^on. 
Sappho 56, 

Saracens, marriage among 12& 
Savigny 78n. 

Scandinavia, women in io8n. 
Schaeffer, H. 92n., 97". 
Schiller 22 in. 

Schirmacher, Kaethe 8n., 30n., 39n. 
Schopenhauer 31, 43n., 46n., ison,, 

i52n- 
Schreiner, Mrs. 24 and n., 26n., 

(30), 74n., 149, 182-4. 185, I94n., 

302-3, 222n., 231 and n., 24on., 

243n., 342 and n. 
Scott, Mrs. F. 3ion. 
Scudder, Vida D, 22r. 
Scythians, earnings among 67a 
Seebohm, H. E. g2n., g%n., g8n., 

I02n. 
Selection, men's, of women 51, 53; 

women's, desired by fcmmuts 
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Seliars, Edith 26511. 

Semi-feniinisin, of woman suf- 
frage 36- 

Seneca aSn,, 460., Sgn., i3on- 

Separate living, of husband and 
wife, recommended 169 and n., 

Seton, Mrs. E. T. 39Sn. 

Seward, F. W., Jr. agon. 

Sex, dualism of 64; a third 66. 

Sexes, the, differences of ; de- 
scribed 3Qff. ; natural 25-6 and 
a, s8, 63, 69, 114, 135, 337. 308 
and n., 340; in animals 47-50; 
treated t^ feminists as arbitrary 
32, their theory of, as imposed 
by man 50, 51-2, 56-7. S7n., 59, 
161, wrongness of this 52-6, 57-8, 
S7n., 59, amount of truth in it 
60, as to refinement and chas- 
ti^ 60-1, 69; why reduce? 64; 
none claimed in love as in poli- 
tics 134; relation of, to morality 
134; minimized by feminists 42, 
65 Mid n,, 171 ; treated as exag- 
gerated in human species 171-2, 
wrongness of this 175, 177; as 
two estates 34on. See also Civ- 
ilisation, Evolution, Feminism. 

Sexual characters, interchangeable 
65-6. 

Sexuality, in men and women work- 
ing together 211 and n. 

Shakespeare (113), iSsn. 

Sharp, G. 257. 

Shaw, Miss Anna H. i5n,, i2on., 
201, 273n., 287n., 291, 3060., soQn. 

Shaw, G, B. 35, I2in., 149, 189-gi, 
197. 

Shelley aan. 

Sieyes 236a 

Silvius, A. 307n. 

Simcox, Miss Emily S3n., ia4n., 
igsn. 

Simonds, J. W. 236n., 26in, 

Sinclair, May 2on. 

Single standard of morality for 
men and women, probable effect 
of 61; advocated by feminists 
133. 135. 197 and n., 210; criti- 
cmn of 133-8; aim of suffragisU 
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378 and a,; must be complete 
34S. 

Slavery, cause and effect of 58, 
296; origin of 78, ascribed to 
women Sgn.; descent in, through 
the mother 91 ; women's condi- 
tion compared with 113 and n., 
I44n., I76n., marriage likened to 
irn., 125, 167; nature of 253, 
27on.; in America 260. 

Slaves, men, turned to labour 93, 

lOI. 

Smith, G. 12, ssn., 78n., g5a, il3n., 
148, 24111., 245n., 295n., 331 and 
n.. 327n., 348n., 35in. 

Smith, M. 299n. 

Smith, N. aiSn. 

Smith, S. 25-6a, 57. 

Snails, sex in 64. 

Snoad, Mrs. W. 24n., 313a, 339 

Snowden, Ethel (Mrs. P.) 4n., 
275n., 2780., agon. 

"Social" confounded with "politi- 
cal" 23Sn. 

Socialism, comparison of, with 






3-5, 



27n., 32. 34n., 36, (39n.), {72>. 
(ii3n.), 12S, 129, 130. 135. 137, 
141, 209-10, 230, 231-2, 233, 278, 
331. 335. 349"-, 353, 366-7; con- 
trast of, with feminism 4n., 20, 
34. 36-7, i28n„ 244, 329 and n.; 
involved in feminism as its base 
-37, 118, 124, 173, 179-80, 186, 190, 
(197)1 349! (^an alone carry out 
the feminist ideal 213; possible 
treatment of 323-m of Germany 
358n. 

Society, women and 74; relation of, 
to government 340; would be 
revolutionised by woman suf- 
frage 347-8 and a 

Socrates 44n. 

Somers, J. 257. 

Sons, need of 87-8, 92, 93; substi- 
tutes for 93 ; position of 95-6 ; ac- 
ceptance of 102 ; the younger, 
fortunes of 98-9, g8n., 99, super- 
fluous 103, and n., problem of 
103-4, 104"- 

Sophocles 45n, gSn, a3Sn. 

Soul, the, of women 39n., s6n. ; no 

sex in 42n., cf. 66 and n. ; denied . 

>- to women 85n., cf. 86n.; fondness 

of feminists for 122 and a.; 
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comradeihip of i8i, ef. 199; iden- 
tified wiih comfort i4in. 

South Dakota, luflfrage in, 18-19. 

Sovereign power, beyond women's 
capacity 26in.; resides in men 
306, 3iSn. ; wrongly based on 
cq>inion 316. 

Spain, naming In 127-^ effect of 
this i33n. 

Spencer, Mrs. Anna G. 255n. 

Spencer, H. 22 and n., 4on., ^otL, 
76n., Ton., 225. 

Spinaterhood, advocated hj fem- 
inists 141 and n. 

Spiders, male and female 150, 152, 
153. y7. i64n., 17s. I94n., 3i4n. 

StacT, Enid 292n. 

Slael, Madame de 44s., 6sn. 

Stanton, Mrs. Elizabeth C 10, I5tt., 
34n^ 39n., 44n., 222a., 2380. 

State, conception of the 24^^, 304 
and n. ; relation of, to sin 3570. 

Steel, Mrs. Flora A. 287 and n. 

Steenrod, Elizabeth sgon. 

Steenstnip, J. J. S. 42. 

Stendthal I2an. 

Stephen, J. F. zsgn., 337-8. 

Sterilisation of Uie unfit 117. 

Stevens, W, N. 390 and n. 

Stevenson, Mrs. J. 38n., d/n., igsn. 

Stevenson, R. L. 329n. 

StiUman, Clara G. 13711., I43n., I47n. 

Stimson, H. L 286. 

'\ (114a). 



21 4n., 2isn., 216a., 221 n., 2a3n. 

Strike, a universal, threatened 331. 

Strong, the, rip;hts of 253; liberty 
of as3n.; duties of 322-3, (335n.). 

Suetonius 358n. 

Suffrage, the, personal 13, 14, 264-5 ; 
as belonging to property, see 
Land; granted without being 
forced 237, or is forced 298, both 
299, or extended for a selfish 
reason 2^, 2^100; not prop- 
erly a gift 237, 254, 307, 325-*. 
3*7. 350, nor a reward 315. 333, 
34^n. 1 as a right 248fF. ; involves 
ability 249, 3^; early state of, 
and views on 2570.; property 
qualification for 239; universal 



tnal^ why here first a6o, aStn.; 
roughness of 245 and a, 301, 312, 
341; nature of 304-5, 32o-i. 
Suffrage, woman : advocated by so* 
cialists 3 and n^ by feminists 187 
and n., 196; favoured by politi- 
cians, reason for 10, 34^ 3(6 and 
n.; associations, meetings, etc. 
10, 15, i^ I9i only in small coun- 
tries iS, 20, 251, .285, 344; will 
not come everywhere at once 24, 
3400.; reason for, in the West 
114, working of it there 286 and 
n., 29a and n.; Spencer on 22n., 
Franklin on 25711., Adams on 
259n., Jefferson on 3S9n-i 269 and 
n., Lee on 2600.; demanded to 
enable women to cari^ out 
feminism 204; the three kmds of 



of eicpediency 250, 252, (254), 
(271), (276), 277; mvolves toss 



256ff., see Taxation and Consent; 
checked by another principle 
2^8-9, now forgotten 260-1 ; ques- 
tion of numbers of women de- 
siring 272-3, 276-7: extravagant 
claims 273 and n.; proper form 
of the question 274-5, 2B8; the 
utilitarian argument ^7-92; be- 
cause women are different 379, 
294-5, 295"-, 301; desired to im- 
prove women 288-9, for its psy- 
chological effect (29) , 288 and n. ; 
the arguments apply mostly to 
municipal matters 279-80, ^-8, 
yet the claim is to national suf- 
frage 280, occasional application 
to natkMtal affairs aSin., 2B7; ex- 
pediency the final test 291; best 
argument against, from nature 
of suffrage 294; the argument 
from force agsn., 2P9B.., 334n., 
336. 343-4, 345, 347-8; women's 
vote a confusing element 301-3, 
cf. 324, 32sn.: can be only by the 
sufferance of men 308 and n. ; at- 
tempted replies 3iiff., that some 
men cannot fight 311-13. that 
women bear the soldiers 313-16, 
objection to force 310-17; 
wrongly called "equal" 3411 
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34an.; inexpediency of 3^; per- 
haps allowable in municipal and 
our State affairs 345, 347, see 
America, State system; would 
revolutionise aocie^ 347-5 and 
a, effeminiie men 3^3, 3^ and 
lead to decline 37^3; contributes 
nothing to national questions 366. 
See also Franchise, Vote, and 

Suffragettes, the term i6a; mili- 
tancy of 16-17, 328-3* 

Suffragism, women's, a part of 
feminism 3, 36, 377-8, 348-9, 353, 
355; inconsistency in 139; a fad 

Snrnagists, in America, unfair tac- 
tics of 373, 368-ft 3?a 

Suidas 890. 

Sulpicia S& 

Sumner, C. 3570., a6oiL, 3250^ 344n. 

Sumner, Helen 3900. 

Sumner, W. G. 134-rSn. 

Sweden, snSrage in 18; tutelage of 
women in io8n., iton. 

Swift 357, 27on., 343n. 

Swiney, Frances 1601. 

Sydney 257, 36Bn. 



Tacitus ipga, 358n^ 363 and a 
Talbot, £. S. I53n. 
Talbot-Pei^ins, Mrs. R. C ago and 

n. 
Talmiid. the 358n. 
Tarbell, Miss Ida 43TL, zsan. 
Taylor, W. C. 238n. 
Tax, in services 365, a basis for 



Taxation, no, without representa- 
tion 7, 14; b^an among freemen 
256-8, a6g-6o, aSon.: history and 
meaning of 261-3 > little occa.sion 
for it here now 363, hence 
the second meaning advocated 
wrongly 263-4; still another 
meanmg 265n. ; condition for em- 
ployment of 366-7. 

Teachers, female, pay of 207, in 
New York 208-9; effeminacy 
caused by 308 and n. 

Telemachns 33on, 

Tennyson 270^ 450^ 67a, 6811., 3300. 

Tertullian 321x1. 

Theramenes 305n. 

Tboma, Amue C 38ga 
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Thomas, C S. asia., (2760.), 39011., 

(332n.). 
ThiHnas, W. L 4in., 43n., 460., son, 

540., 770., 78n., 7911., San., 830.. 

gSn., ti3a, I4ga, isin., iggo, 

222n., 23gn. 
Thompson, V. 6n., 4fi-7n-, 5in-, 72n., 

82n., i27n., I3in., I32n., I37n., 

i39n., I7in,, ae7n. 
Thompson, W. ion. 
Thomson, J. A. : see Geddes. 
Thorndyke, E. L. 46n. 
Thucydides gtm, 235n., 3550., 35S- 

gn., 3Si»i. 
Tibet iMn. 
Tilton, T. II. 
Toal, £. 283n. 
Tobias 1691 
Todd, Dr. 24^ 
Todd, Miss HTsSiJ. 
Tolstoi 19. 

Topinard, P. 4in 46a, 570. 
Towns, M. L. 2380. 
Townsend i25n. 
Train, G. F. 4- 
Troubetskoy, Princess lain. 
Tumbull Qsn. 
Tuttle, Mrs. Florence G. aan., igfti., 

305n., 359n. 

Ulrichs, K. H. 66n. 
Underhill 34611. 
United States : see America. 
Upton, G. P. ssn. 
Uranians; see Umings. 
Urnings 66-9, 307, 371. 
Usher, R. G. 3& and n. 
Utah, suffrage in 15. 

Valasca wn. 

Valerius Maximus 5n., fiTn. 

Van Amringe, H. H. Ton., I4in„ 

329 and n. 
Vamey, Mrs. Maria L. 30, assn, 
Varro 81 il, 83. 
Veblen, T. Ton., 790. 
Vico 95. 

Virago, the term 671L 
Vit^l 47rL 
Virtual representation 259-60, 3600., 

263. 
Virtues, of men and women 43, 60- 

I ; the Christian, rejected by 

feminists i3on.; sexual, denied 

I33n. 
Voconian law, Uie 6, n& 
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Von Baer loga 

Vote, the, as a sjmbol 29011^ 39^; 
represents power 393-4 and o. ; 
expresses will 30* 305-611- 1 wo- 
men's, must be lef^ly counted 
303 ; like blank cartridge, etc. 30s, 
310 and n., 32in., 325n., 344 and 
n, ; wrongly viewed as & protec- 
tor 324-5, 325"- 

Voting, reason for 29S-<), 299n., 
3i7n.; wrongly treated as easy 
244 and n., 305-6, 3060., 336, 
(341) ; the lordship of 309. , 

W., P. J. SSn-. S6 and n., 22in., 
244n., 248n., 275n. 

Wachsmuth, W. 34in. 

Wadham, W. H. 3a4n. 

Wages, minimum, for female em- 
ployees 211-12; iron law of 230; 
beyond the influence of woman 
suffrage 281-3; equal, see Pay. 

Walker, A. 25n., 4in., 460., 65n. 

Walker, Mary 68. 

Wallace, A. R. 50, 158, 166. 

Wallace, F. T. 236n. 

Wallace, Mrs. Z. G. 314. 

Walsh, J. J. 372n. 

War, to be ended by women 24 and 
n; relation of, to civilisation 356; 
unjust, crimirial 357-81 as inevi' 
table as crime 359 ; can be stopped 
only by war 359; cause of 360 
and n., 363 ; women on 363-4 ; the 

Wjresent I43n„ 332, 356, 359, 36a 
ard, Mrs. H, 342n. 
Ward. L. F. 44-s, 45n., 46a, 47n., 
49n., 5in., 54n., s6n., 65 and n.. 
Ton., 72 and n., ?8n., 7gn., gin.. 



195. 23°n. 
Washington, suffrage in 15, 18. 
Washington, G. 268n. 
Wealth and happiness 365-6. 
Webb. Mrs. S. 230n. 
Weber, Helene M. 6g, 1390. 
Webster, D. 303, 304, 309. 
Weeks, Anna R. 292n., 305n. 
Weininger, 0. 46n., 66, ffln., 6gnT 

lain., i8on., i84n„ 193., I98n. 
Weismann, A 62. 
Welcker. H. 46n. 
Wells, H. G. lom. 
Westennaick, E. jat., 750., 7911, 



West Virginia, suffrage in 19. 
Wharton, Mrs. 114, iTSn. 
Whately, R. 26n., 55-6, 
Wheel, the, importance of, in civili- 
sation 89; invention of Son. 
Wheeler, J. W. 95n. 
"White slavery" 23, 115, 211,2130., 

Whitman, W. 19. 

Whitney, D. S. Ton. 

Widows, provided for 99. 

Wife, relation of, to husband 95-^ 
95n.; obedience of, in return for 
support 102; custodian of goods 
III-I2; control of earnings of 

Wilcox, W. G. 24in. 

Wilde, W. E. 3iin. 

Wildman zsjn. 

Will, men with a 258-a 306; of the 
majority 299n., 304, object of 
votes 304 and n.; meaning of 
304a 

Willard, Mrs. Emma 218 and n., 
3o8n. 

Wilson, H. 236n. 

Wilson W. 336-7. 

Wise, Mrs. Florence I32n. 

Wish, of the people 317 and a; 
see Opinion. 

Witches, 83, I07n., 298. 

Wollstonecraft, Mary 8, 30 and n., 
ii4n., 120-1, I33n., 169, i8in. 

Wolit^^n, E. von 66n. 

Woman movement, the: see Fern- 
Woman suffrage: see Suffrage. 

Women, rights of 11, 14, 19, 189, 
204-5, 254-5, 256n., ^sn., 2(wn-; 
emancipation of 11; eligibility of, 
to offices 13-14, 366, except dur- 
ing motherhood 187 and con- 
versely 225n. ; proposed rebellion 
of 14; few vote 15, 286, 287 and 
n. ; " wild," the term i6n. ; 
strong-minded 19; take up indi- 
viduaUsm 34. 348; era of ai-2 and 
n., 23, 34; recent advance of, fal- 
lacy about 27-^ 61, expected 
soon to overtake men 53 and n., 
54, error of this 56, 58-9; com- 
parison of, with men 37-47. 48n., 
son., e^n., 194 and n., 286; in- 
termediate between duldreti and 



men 45 and n., 64, 239: handicaps 
of 37-8, fJo^ 63, (670,), 305, 2*4: 
not equal to men in earning ca- 
paciqr 38, 205, 212, 226, in 
strength 44 395 and n., 328, in 
competency for taking part in 
government 24^ 289, 295 and n., 
307; may be equal on the whole 
39 and n„ 295 and n., 3i4-i5. 345 ; 
superiority of 40, 72n., 118, i3S> 
i?3. iq8, 286-7, 287n., in society 
346 and n.; greater pleasure of, 
in life 64-Si 6sn.; supposed un- 
known by men 38n., S9, I36n., but 
to know men 13^! should be 
equally interested in men 40, 74 
and n.; relation of, to civilisation 
69-72; pride of 72-3; primitive 
Deeds of 76; primitive inventions 
of 76-?. 88, 174, 194, 199; growth 
of dependence on men 77; steal- 
ing of, by men 77, 78. 94-5 ; pur- 
chase of, by men 78, 94. loii it*, 
lion.; not slaves 78 and n., 95 
and n.; authority of 70 and n., 
100; awe inspired by 80; never 
ruled men 82, 307 ; voted 83, 108, 
held office 83, were leaders of 
men 307; needed protection loi, 
now protected by the state 105, 
no, 329 and tL, must be in one 
way or another 227, 350; tutelage 
of 107, loSn., reeded no and n., 
la be done away with 185 ; wish 
to retain their privileges 127, 
3IJn„ 341-2, 349 and n., disclaim 
this 255n., it cannot be 348 and n. ; 
nationality of 12B-0; treated as 
being the race, see Gynsecocentric 
theory; as over-swed 171-2, as 
wrongly sexed I94n. ; repressed 
by men 173 and n. ; parasitism 
of 177, 183. 231-2, exaggerated 
231 ; desired to be virile 1S3 ; 
covet all labour 203 ; may do 
men's work exceptionally 228; 
are in the power of men 227, 237, 
Us^au), 2^. (308), 340. 350; not 
political persons 235, nor mem- 
bers of the political people 235-^ 



aSyn. ; object to classification with 
chikiren, etc 237-ft 33o; not a 
class 241-2; feel lonely in exclu- 
sion 11 and n., 240; numbers of, 
who desire the vote 272n.; num- 
bers of wa^e-earners 2820.; more 
interested m low than in high 



better without the vote 283-4, 
284n., direct not so good ^4-5 i 
could not take over the govern- 
ment alone 307-S; share in civili- 
sation 231, 315; help-mates of 
men 333; talent of, in society 346. 
Sefe Feminism, Human beings, 
Sexes. 

Wooing, right of, claimed for wo- 
men i29-3a 

Work, men's and women's 38-9, 40 
and n., (54), 64; of women, 
harder at first 78; the harder, 
men's 170 and n., 201 and n. ; the 
lighter, women's 187; all, human 
173, 201; all claimed for women 
202; of married and unmarried 
women, differentiated 170 and n., 
186 ; women's, undifferentiated 
199, on small scale 203, ^9^8on., 
280 and a ; men's, specialised 190 
and n. ; expected doubling of 
(71), 205, 229 and n. See Fath- 
erhood, Labour, Professions. 

Wright, A. E, 2iln., 26611., 2690., 
3I0n., rjin. 

Wright, Famg- 29, 32. 

Wyoming, suffrage in 15, 28611. 

XenojAon 44n., 93n., 96n., I2in., 
I77n., 305n., 357n., 3S9n. 

Zangwill, I. 238. 
Zetkin, Clara 13a. 
Zueblin, C. iTOn. 

Zufiis, women among 38n.; Urn- 
ings among 67n. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF GENERAL EXCHANGE-VALUK 

Cloth, 8vo^ pp. x¥i. + 58oj $3.50 

Ad examinatioii of the economic principles of variations of value, and 
an attempt at a solution of the mathematical problem of index-numbers, 
with a history of the subject and an analytical bibliography of prior works. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM IN MONETARY SCIENCB 

Cloth, lamo., pp. x. -1-383; I1.35 
An exposition of the i)roblem aa to which of the several kinds of value 



SHAKESPEARE'S COMPLETE SONNETS 

A New Arrangement, with an Introduction and Notes 

Cloth, lamo., pp. 385; $1.00 

An edition which arranges the sonnets accordiiM to their subjects, and 

not on any unproved theory of their meaning in Shakespeare's life. The 

only assumption made is that Shakespeare was a dramatist and poet who 

could invent or adopt his topics and situations. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CREATION 

Qoth, i2mo., pp. 160; $.75 
An essay which shows that the doctrine of creation of matter from 
nothing was not of Jewish but of Christian origin, and surveys and dis- 
cusses the ai^umcnts on which it is based. 

OSTAIMABLZ AT 

THOMS AND ERON, INC 
Booksellers, 50 John Siuet, Niw Yoix. 



THE POUTICAL SCIENCE OF JOHN ADAMS 

A St^idy in the Theoiy of Mixed Govemment and the Bicameral System 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. xii-|-3?4; $3^5 

A criticism of the oi^nions of the chief advocate of the tripartite divi- 
sion of government, or the system of two chambers in the legislature, 
with equal negative on each other's acts, and of veto-possessiiw governors 
or presidents, — a doctrine which had extensive vogue at tne time of 
the framing of the American State and Federal constitutions, and which 
powerfully contributed to the shaping of them in the form that still 
endures, although luckily it was not carried out completely. 
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